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Авт. 1.— №е on Allore and Rohri. By Lieut. E. B. EAsrwick. 


The country of Sinde presents but а scanty field for the researches of 
the Antiquarian, and but few monuments which could prove of use to the 
writer of history. Though traversed by the classic waters of the Indus 
und trodden by the armies of every invader of Hindustan, scarcely any 
work of bygone ages reminds the traveller of the past, or aids him in 
removing the obscurity in which the early history of this region is en- 
veloped. Even the site of the once most celebrated cities of Sinde is dis- 
puted, апа though perhaps but eight centuries have elapsed since the 
prosperity of Allore and Brahminabad was at its height, no record of 
their inhabitants is left; and vague tradition alone informs us that the 
mouldering heaps we now behold, wereonce theabode of thousands, and the 
seat of empire. In the Chachnámáh and Mausumnámábh we find noaccount 
of the ages which intervened between the invasion of Alexander and the 
conquest of Sinde by the generals of the Caliphs, except indeed a few 
names of kings and some puerilelegends. Weare left without any guide 
as to the natural changes which must have happened in that lapse of time, 
and which, if we may argue from what has occurred more recently, must 
have been of no common magnitude. It is therefore vain to speculate 
on the ancient geography of the tracts bordering on the Indus, and to build 
on conjectures which must be purely arbitrary. With reference however 
to Allore, once the capital of the Hindi Rájas who governed Sinde, 
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some scanty information may perhaps be collected, and among other 
things it appears possible to fix the date on which the Indus abandoned 
that ancient city and directed its course into a new channel between 
Rohri and Sakkar. In the small island of Khwaja Khizr, nearly op- 
posite Rohri, is a masjid whose appearance bespeaks antiquity. In this 
building is the following inscription :— 


We‏ ایں Yb ४)०‏ شد 13 — pod‏ با خط شیریں درنرشتے 
کر Of‏ خضر دارد در حوالي پي ناربخش شد از درګاه مالي 
РЕ! |‏ 
When this Court was raised, be it known, Khizr wrote this in pleasing verse.‏ 


That the waters of Khizr surrounded it. Its date is found from the Court of 
God, 


If this date Pit be correct, the masjid was erected in the year 952 
А. C., about 250 years after the Muhammadan invasion of India. The 
mistake, if there is any, is intentional, for the literal date corresponds to 
that of the figures. Thus: 
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But the inscription is corroborated both by tradition and by other cir- 
cumstances which present themselves to the local inquirer. The popular 
legend tells us, that a shepherd named Bájee, whose hut stood where the 
Mahal of Bájee, one of the divisions of the town of Rohri, now stands, 
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observed at night ७ bright flame burning at some distance from him. 
Thinking it had been kindled by travellers, he sent his wife to procure a 
light from it, but as often as she approached it, it vanished. She returned 
and told her husband, and he disbelieving her report, went himself and 
then discovered that it was indeed a miraculous manifestation. Awe- 
struck with what he had seen, he erected a Takea on the spot, and devoted 
himself as а fakir to the religious care of the place. Soon after this, the 
Indus altered its course, and abandoning the walls of Allore encircled 
the ground on which the Takea of Bájee stood, and which is now called 
the island of Khwaja Khizr. 


There is another story to be found in the Chachnámáh which re- 
lates that the Raja of Allore was desirous of possessing the beautiful 
daughter of а merchant who resided in his city. The unhappy father, 
unable to oppose the wishes of the king, entreated that a respite of eight 
days might be allowed to him, and having spent that time in fasting and 
prayer, he was miraculously conveyed with his daughter and all his wealth 
to the island of Khizr, the river at the same time deserting the city of 
Allore, which was thus doomed to desolation for the tyranny of its 
king. 


However the truth of these tales may be, the existence of the legend 
gives strength to our belief in the genuineness of the inscription. We 
find too, that among the tombs in Rohri and Sakkar, though for the most 
part they are of the age of Akbar, there are some whose antiquity ascends 
nearly to the date in the inscription given above. In the island of Sati 
opposite the fort of Bakkar is an inscription to this effect. 
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Beyud uddin born of & noble house, His soul removed from this house of olay, 
Unequalled and perfect in wisdom. He made paradise his abode. 

When 1 sought the year of his death my heart responded, 

The Mir, lord of my heart, became an inhabitant of Paradise, 
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Now these words would give the date 384 A. H. as follows : 
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The appearance of the tomb is extremely ancient, and justifies our be- 
lief in the correctness ofthe date. It is situated at the eastern extremity of 
the island and is much dilapidated. It seems probable, therefore, that the 
change in the course of the Indus from Allore to Rohri actually took place 
in the year 341 A. H. as given in the inscription in the Masjid of 
Khwaja Khizr, and that soon after the divergence of the stream, the po- 
pulation of Allore began to migrate to Rohri, and among them probably 
came the family of Seyuds on the tomb of one of whom appears a date 
only fifty years subsequent to that of the Masjid of Khwája Khizr. In 
assigning an antiquity of eight centuries to Rohri and evento Sakkar, it 
will not be thought that their foundation is carried too far back, for it ap- 
pears that several centuries ago they had reached a high state of wealth 
and importance. This is attested by the numerous and costly structures 
erected prior to and during the reign of Akbar, and by the resort of Seyuds 
who emigrated hither from the most distant countries. Akbar conquered 
Sinde in 1572 А. D., and though nearly three centuries have elapsed, the 
buildings erected during his reign are evidently among the most modern 
of the edifices which cover the hills on each side of the river. The 
former Masjid of Rohri bearing the following inscription, will serve as an 
instance :— 
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The Khusrau of the age, the asylum of the faith, 8041 Akbar, 
Giver of crowns and subduer of kingdoms, 

The Shah, whosc host is as the stars, and whose throne is the sky, 
Defender of the law and leader of the age. 

Whose scrvants equal Cæsars and Emperors, 

Whose nobles nre great as the Khan of Tartary. 

The lowest of thy servants, O Bháh ! 

Tho chiof resembling Jamsid, throne of the age, 

Leader of bright soul, bounteous as the ocean, 

Pillar of liberality and storehouse of benefits, 

Fatch Khan, whose blood shedding scimitar 

Laid waste the foundations of injustice, 

Built this cathedral] for a heavenly recompense, 

And in the hope of a more enobled abode in Paradise. 

Heart expanding ов the holy Caabah, 

Soul delighting ७8 the gardens of Eden, 

May it continue uninjured by the lapse of атса, 

I sought in my mind for & word corresponding to its date. 
The Khan built this Masjid and bid adieu to life. 


No. 2. Another example will be found in a small domed building 
which now forms part of the Agency at Sakkar, which is of the time of 
Akbar, but of perfectly modern appearance. It bears the following 
inscription :— 


“In the time of the Khilifat ofthe great Shih, most revered king of 
kings, brightness of the faith, Muhammad Akbar the king, exterminator 
of infidels, may God establish his kingdom! 


“ This building was erected for good purposes by the noble Muhammad 
Maisum of Bakkar, the son of Seyud Sífá Tarmází for the common benefit 
of all Müsalmáns.—W hoever makes a tomb in this edifice, the curse of 
God, and of the prophet, and of angels, and of the faithful, on him rest ! 
1008 A. H. 


Opposite is another building with these verses— 


'! Sweet spot that like the gardens of the blest, 
Breathos heavenly pleasures to the enraptured breast, 
Mansion of bliss ! thy date let strangers find, 

In hailing thee the Eden of the mind. 1006. A. II." 


Contrasted with these buildings, the tombs on the bill overlooking the 
15 
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Agency, seem evidently of a far higher antiquity. Among all these 
ruins there is no trace of any Hindi place of worship. Not even at Allore, 

though once governed by a Hindi dynasty, is there any specimen of 
Hindi architecture to be found. There are some circular towers which 
would seem very ancient, and the tracery and carved work of which is laid 
on to the walls in a very rude fashion, but these are nevertheless tombs of 
Miisslméns from the Kabar in the inside turned towards the Kiblah. What 
is said to have been the Kót and palace of the Rájas, is now а vast mound 
of undistinguishable ruin. In one place where Mir Rustam Khán,the 
Khyrpore chief, caused an excavation to be made, the wall has been laid 
bare and appears to be of great thickness, about twelve feet as nearly as I 
could guess. The Mir was not rewarded for his labour by discovering any 
thing, and the work was soon discontinued from superstitious motives. The 
distance of АПоге from Rohri is about five miles, and the road passes over 
& bridge to which an undue antiquity has been ascribed by some. There is 
no reason however to suppose it older than the statements of the natives 
would make it, that is, about two centuries. It is plain, that it never could 
have been thrown across the main stream of the Indus, for the height 
of the centre arch is only fourteen feet, and the whole length of the bridge 
does not exceed six hundred. Long after the main river had deserted 
Allore, it is probable, thata small body of water may have continued to flow 
in the ancient channel, across which this bridge was thrown either by Mu- 
hammad Maisum, or some other munificent noble of that age. After cross- 
ing the bridge you come upon a small village, containing about sixty 
families, of whom two-thirds are Másalmáns, and the rest Hindüs. They 
are subject to little exaction from the Amirs, and find a sale for the pro- 
duce of their farms among the votaries of Shakar Ganj Sháh. From this 
village an extensive ridge of ruins is to be traced in a north-easterly direc- 
tion. In this huge congeries, there is no inscription to be found or any 
thing worthy of notice, except a picturesque ruin which bears the name of 
Alumgir’s Masjid, and two tombs of Seyuds. Who these worthies were, is 
now forgotton, but their names remain, Shakar Ganj Shah and his Khalifu 
Khutéb Uddin Shih. Thetomb of the formeris acelebrated ziyárat, and the 
people of the neighbouring villages make a pilgrimage to it twice month- 
ly. It has no dome or edifice over it, but is a plain white sepulchre with 
a neat border of carved flowers resembling the fleur de lys. Among the 
ornaments which the piety of the devotees had suspended over the tomb, 
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were some stopples of decanters, but evidently in ignorance of their use. 
For on its being explained to the Mujiwar, that these ornaments had 
originally belonged to wine vessels, he was greatly scandalized and forth- 
with threw them away, laying all the blame of their suspension on hia 
wife. I could discover nothing else at Allore worthy of notice, except 
two stones in the bed of the river, bearing an inscription to the effect, 
that they were set up by Muhammad Maisum to mark the ancient 
course of the stream. This noble Seyud was the founder of many 
costly works in the vicinity of Rohri. He is buried in the cantonment at 
Sakkar at the foot of а tower ninety feet high, which he erected and 
which overlooks the country for many miles. The person who claims 
to be his descendant, has already prepared his last resting place in the 
same cemetery. А& Rohri they pretend to possess a hair and a half 
from the head of the Prophet,—the Ми Mubarik as it is called. 
They are set in a gold tube adorned with large rubies, and a great deal 
of mummery is observed in displaying them. The Müjáwar gave me 
the following account of their translation to Rohri :—“ In the year nine 
hundred and fifty-two of the Hejira, Makhdin Miyán Abdülbákí Sadíkí, 
the Müjáwar of the Mir Mübárik, arrived at Sakkar from Istambol, апа 
gave such convincing proofs of the genuineness of these blessed relics, 
that all the great and pious men of the time visited them as pilgrims, 
such аз Shih Hyder Hakáni and Mikhdum Abdülmalak. The office 
of Mujdwar then descended on Haji Muhammad bin Abdülsatár Sadikf, 
who enjoyed it for no less a period than eighty years. After him Sháh 
Hafiz Muhammad Izhák became Mijiwar, and Hafiz Mahummad Riza 
and Hafiz Mahummad Mürád, the sons of the said Haji Mahummad, 
and to the descendants of Hafiz Mahummad Izhák the office now 
belongs.” 


II.— Description of a Copper-plate Grant found at Khdrepdtan, on the 
Viziadurga river; with a fac-smile, a transcript in Balbodh, and an 
English translation. In a letter to the President of the Society : 
By BALL GUNGADHAR SHASTREE, Esq. 


Bombay, 19th November, 1842. 
Му DEAR SIR, 


I. Having been informed, that a Brahman, of Khárepátan, a town 
situated on the river of Viziadurga or Gheria, had, some time ago, acci. 
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dentally found a Copper-plate Grant, I succeeded in obtaining the loan 
of it through a friend ; and I have now the pleasure of sending you a 
fac-simile of it, as well as а transcript in Balbodh and an English 
translation, for being laid before the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, should you deem it worthy of the notice of that body. 


2. The four plates composing the Grant are connected, as usual, by a 
ring running through а hole, and bearing the accompanying figure, 
which, from having the box of Lingam on its neck and a snake twining 
round its arms, would appear to be that of a devotee of Shiva. The 
inscription on the plate is dated in the year 930 of Shalivahana. It is 
peculiarly rich in the genealogies of the princes of the Deccan and 
Conkan; containing in addition to a catalogue of the ancestors of the 
Donor,—a tributary of the Conkan,—two names of Chalukyas, then 
holding sovereign power in the greater part of the Deccan; and no less 
than fourteen names of the Yadava kings, whose authority was subverted 
by a member of the former family, about the end of the ninth century. 


3. The records of the Chalukya and Yadava dynasties, already 
found and decyphered, have generally corroborated each other ; and the 
names as well as the order of succession of the kings of those families, 
have been made out on the concurrent testimony of а mass of inscrip- 
tions collected by Mr. W. Elliott, of the Madras Civil Service, and Mr. 
У. Н. Wathen, the late Chief Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 
Great deal, however, yet remains to be done in completely tracing 
the lines of these kings; and it is of great importance to procure 
additional documents in support of the facts already brought to light, 
or in elucidation of the points hitherto regarded as doubtful. 


4. IntheGrant of the Chalukya kings, which I had the honour of pre- 
senting to your Society through Professor Orlebar, last year, I verified 
the names of some of the early kings of that race, mentioned in Mr. Elliott's 
tables, in No. VII. of the Asiatic Society's Journal, for May 1837. Ш 
the one that accompanies these remarks, there occurs the name of Teilapa, 
who recovered the dignity of his race from the Yadavas, and that of his 
son Satya Shri, both of which are to be found in Mr. Elliott'slist. The 
accompanying inscription describes the latter king as reigning in thc 
Shaka year 930 (1008 A. D.), or one year after his accession to the 
throne, according to the authority quoted above. It also confirms the 
temporary alienation of the power of the Chalukyas in the ninth century, 
and the subjugation of the princes of Ráshtra Kuta by Teilapa, as mention- 
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ed іп a copper-plate grant found at Meritch, and published with a 
translation by Mr. Wathen in No. V. of the Asiatic Journal, for March 
1836. This fact appears, moreover, to be supported by the authority 
of Col. Tod. (р. 2, No. VII. Asiatic Jour.) 


5. The names of the Yádava kings of Ráshtra Kuta require some 
consideration. Those given in the enclosed grant, though agreeing gene- 
rally with the list given by Mr. Wathen in p. 105 of No. V. of the 
Asiatic Journal, on the authority of a grant found at Кага, dated 
Shaka 894, (or А. D. 973), differ from them in more than one instance. 
I give both lists below for the sake of comparison :— 


The accompanying Plate. Kardla Plate. 
1 Danti Durga. 1 Nandi Durga. 
2 Krishna Баја (his paternal 2 Krishna Raja, his paternal un- 
uncle). cle. 

3 Govinda Rája. 3 Govind Raja. 

4 Nirupama. 4 Nirupama, his younger brother. 
5 Jagat Tunga. 5 Jagat Rudra. 

6 Amogha Varsha. 6 Madanogha Varsha, (Amogha- 
. Varsha). 

7 Akála Varsha. 7 Akála Varsha. 

8 Indra Rája (his grandson). 8 Jagat Rudra. 

9 Amogha Varsha II. 9 Indra Nripa. 


10 Govinda Rája (his brother). 10 Jagat Rudra. 
11 Baddiga (his paternal uncle). 11 Amogha Varsha. 


12 Krishna Rája (his son). 12 Krishna Déva. 
13 Khotika (his brother). 13 Khodviga Déva. 
14 Kákala (his brother's son). 14 Kákala Rája. 


6. The first seven names in both lists are no doubt the same. The 
change of the first into Nandi Durga, and of the 601 prince into Madano- 
gha Varsha, are mere errors of the translator, and uot supported by the 
original Sanskrit. The eighth prince is called Jagat Rudra by Mr, Wathen, 
while his name in the accompanying grant is Indra Nripa. On referring 
to the original Sanskrit of the Kardla plate, it appears that Jagat Rudra 
is not mentioned there as a descendant of the Yádava family, but is intro- 
duced as the father of Indra Raja ; who being, according to the enclosed 
grant, a daughter's son of Akila Varsha, there is nothiug contradictory 
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in supposing him to be the son of Jagat Rudra. But Indra Rája's mo- 
ther is described in the Kardla grant as the daughter of his uncle Shan- 
kara Gana, king of Chedi, and not of Akála Varsha. The easiest way 
of accounting for the discrepancy, however, appears to me to suppose 
that the name of «gr (daughter's son) is applied in the accompanyiug 
inscription to a son of Akála Varsha's son-in-law, not born from his 
daughter, but from a different wife. "This supposition is fully warranted 
by the common use of that werd. 


7. The 10th prince, Jagat Rudra II. of Mr. Wathen, appears to be 
the same as the first prince of that name; and the 11th, Amogha Varsha, 
is another son of his, born from Govindava, another daughter of his un- 
cle and father-in-law, Shankara Gana of Chedi ; so that he is а half-bro- 
ther of Indra Nripa. Whether he was а brother of this last prince, or 
his son, as stated in the accompanying inscription, we have no difficulty 
in identifying him with Amogha Varsha II. in my list. Govind Raja, 
the 10th, is a brother of this last-named ruler, and thc next, Baddiga, is 
& paternal uncle of Govind, and, consequently, another brother of Amo- 
gha Varsha. Both these names are omitted in the Kardla Plate. 


8. Some difficulty now presents itself with regard to the 12th and 
13th princes in my list—the two sons of Baddiga. "Though both these 
names are to be found in the Kardla grant, yet we have the following ac- 
count of their connection with Amogha Varsha. “His elder brother, 
Shri-Krishna Rája-Déva, having left this earth to seize Indra's kingdom, 
Khodviga Déva, the son of Amogha Varsha, and Kandaka Déví, the 
daughter of Yuva Raja, succeeded: а most renowned prince."* The 
apparent inconsistency between the two plates is satisfactorily explained 
by supposing that Krishna Rája only was the son of Baddiga; and 
Khodviga, described as his затат (brother) was his cousin, and the son of 
Amogha Varsha, born as mentioned above. "There can be no hesitation 
in admitting this, when it is recollected that эт is used not only for 
paternal cousins, but for more distant relations. 


9. This view of the subject derives some support from the opinion of 
Prof. Н. Wilson, of Oxford, who makes the following remarks on Mr. 
Wathen’s genealogy of the Yádavas. (р. 393, No. IV. Asiatic Jour.) 


10. “It is probable that two collateral branches (ofthe Yadavas) 


* Sce р. 102, No. V. Asiatic Society’s Journal, March 1836, 
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are described, the junior of which intermarried with the Ráshtra Kuta 
princes of Chedi, and exercised an authority, nominally at least, subordi- 
nate to the other. Akdla Varsha and Amogha Varsha, the last of 
either series, seem to be contemporaries ; and that the latter, notwithstand- 
ing his lofty titles, was inferior to the former, is implied in the expression, 
“‘Meditating on his feet," (Shrimad Akála Varsha Pádánudhyáta,) as 
one of the titles of Amogha Varsha.” The modification that I suggest 
in this theory, is to suppose that Jagat Rudra did not belong to the 
Yádava family, that his name is introduced in the Kardla plate to con- 
nect the descent of Indra Rája and Amogha Varsha II. from Akála 
Varsha; and that the former, instead of being contemporary with the 
latter, was his grandson, who might, without any contradiction, be de- 
scribed as meditating on the feet of his ancestor, Akála Varsha. 

11. According to this hypothesis, the names in the accompanying 
grant may thus be connected with Mr. Wathen's list. 


Danti Durga. 

Krishna Rája (his paternal uncle). 

Govind Rája (his son). 

Nirupama (his younger brother). 

Jagat Tung or Jugat Rudra (his son). 

Amogha Varsha (his son). 

Akéla Varsha (his son). 

Jagat Rudra (his son-in-law). 

Indra Nripa (his son). 

Amogha Varsha II. (his son or brother). 

Govind Rája (his brother). 

Baddiga (his paternal uncle, and brother to Amogha Varsha). 

Krishna Rája (his son). 

Khotika or Khodviga (cousin of Krishna Rao, and son of Amogha 
Varsha II). 

15 Kakala (his nephew). 


It is with great diffidence that I offer the preceding remerks, the 
truth of which can be established or disproved only by future discoveries. 
It is probable that the writer of the accompanying inscription was not 
rightly informed of the pedigree of the enemies of his lord paramount, 
the Chalukya king Satya Shri. 
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12. The era of Krishna Raja and Govind Raja, the second and 
third in the above list, is farnished in a copper-plate, found at Van-Dai- 
dori, in the district of Nassick, by L. В. Reid, Esq., and published in 
No. X. of the Asiatic Society’s Journal. According to this document, 
Govind. Raja was on the throne in 730 Shaka (А. D. 808), and in the 
Kardla inscription the date of Kákala's reign is Shaka 894 (A. D. 973) ; 
80 that placing this last prince's accession about ten years before this 
time, or in Shaka year 584, and making a deduction of two princes, 
who, being introduced merely to explain the descent of Kákala, never 
ascended the throne, in all probability, we have between Govind and 
Kakala ten princes, whose reigns extend over a period of 154 years; 
giving 15:4 years for the duration of each reign, which does not much 
exceed the ordinary average. 


13. The capital of these Yádava princes of Rashtra Kuta is de- 
scribed in the Kardla grant as Mandya Khéta, which Mr. Wathen 
supposes to be the same as Man-K héra in the dominions of the Nizam 
of Hyderabad. No grants by this dynasty have been as yet found in 
the collections made by the late Col. McKenzie. 


14. I now come to the family of the donor, Rahu Raja. The fact 
of its having been descended from the kings of Ceylon is remarkable on 
more than one account. The only interesting circumstances mentioned 
about this chief are, that the authority of his family extended from the 
Ghauts to the sea, and that one of them, Avasara, lent his aid to the ruler 
of Chandra Mila, which Mr. Wathen conjectures to be Tanjore, from 
its native name of Chandawar. 


15. The names of the princes of this family are as follows. :— 
1 айа РЬШ}. б Avasara II. 


2 Dharma. 7 Indra Raja. 
3 Diyapa Rája. 8 Bhima. 
4 Avasara. 9 Avasara III. 


5 Aditya Varma. 10 Rahu, (the Donor). 


Of these the first is stated to have enjoyed the favour of Krishna Rája 
(the first) of the Yádava race, who reigned in the beginning of the 8th 
century of Sháliváhan, as shewn above; so that we have ten of these pet- 
ty princes reigning over a period of 200 years (or between 730 and 930 
of Sháliváhan). This gives an average of 20 years to each prince; and 
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it does not appear much beyond probability, when it is considered that 
the situation of the Conkan being far from attractive to invaders, it has 
ever been more tranquil than any other part of the country. 

16. Allthe three villages described in the accompanying inscription 
are given in perpetuity to a family of Brahmans of the Matta Mayura 
race, having the surname of Karkaroli. "They all appear to be situated 
in the district of Viziadurga. Shantashmandi, the first, must obviously 
have been situated between the villages of Bápardé, Manché, and Sava- 
dalé; the two last of which, as stated in the grant, are on the banks of 
the river. The sites of the other two villages cannot be so easily made 
out, though there are places in the district, having the names of Gavana 
and Savadalé, mentioned in the grant as boundaries. 


17. The language of the inscriptions has nothing remarkable in it. 
The character does not differ much from the modern Balbodh ; and the 
only letters belonging to the Cave Alphabet that I find are उण €; ¥ 
for T; © for T; Ч for ¥; and perhaps one or two others. 


I remain, dear Sir, 


Yours most sincerely, 
BALL GANGADAR SHASTREE. 


21st November 1842. 


То THE Rev. JOHN Witson, D.D., 
President of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Ring connecting the Plates, with the image appended to it. 
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Transcript of the Plate in Balbodh. 

नमः amp | देलोलालितचंडदंडचरणांगुष्ठाग्रभागाह तस्वगैगोद्गवतशाक्ति 
संपुटगलम्मुक्ताभृतंतांडवे ॥ पाणीवीक्ष्यकपालमाश्वथजटाचंद्रामृतोरज्मा ऊत 
कंकालंचयदडू तेस्मितमवलीशेनतद्दाश्वरं . ॥ १ ॥ o गोजंमित्वानभूतोनमध 
पत ्तिरनोस दाधे३क्रोनाक्रांतोदं ड कोट्यानचपरपवनाऊवितोनांतहीनः 11 ना- 
धस्तान्नीतमूचः मरङृतिरतिधनानोरणेदत्तपृष्ठण= सोत्य्थोस्तीदवंशोयदुकुलति- 
लडोराष्ट्रकुटेश्वराणां ॥ २ ॥ तत्रासीईतिदुर्गगमभुराषिचततः कृष्णराजः 
पितु्यस्सस्माद्रोविदरा जस्तमनुनिरुषमोस्माञ्जगतुंगदेवः N ай मो- 
घवष्योरिपुरनदहनास्याप्यथाकालवष्योनपास्य श्रोंद्रराजोरचिरतरवपूर्सत्सुतो- 
मोघवर्ष्यः ॥ ३ 11 शुंगाररसनितासोवसंतवद्वरवधूसमूहवृतः ॥ gie 
रिवस्तस्यकनीयान्‌्ातागार्विदराजोभूत्‌ ॥ ४ и पितृः्यस्तस्थासीस्रणय- 
जनताकल्पविटपाकृतांतारातीनां नयगुणनिधिर्बदिगनृपः ॥ प्रतिछंदःसाक्षाळृतयु- 
गनृपाणां कलियुगे सदाचारःशांतोमुनिरिवभगत्तुंगतनयः ॥ ५ | unm 
धडाननइवात्रिमुनीरेवदुरामायथाद शरथस्यहरेज्जेयंतः ॥ तस्याव्मजोपि 
चतुरंबषिमेखलायाभतीभुरःसमभवद्वुविकुष्णराजः ॥ ६ ॥ सोयंक्षत्यामं- 
«ёл тїйєт йя шы ॥ तस्यश्राताग्योटिकाख्यस्ततोभूः 
तु्चोभत्तत्यागक्रामोजितश्रीः ॥ ७ ॥ ककलस्तस्यक्षात॒व्योभुवोभर्त्ता 
जनप्रियः | आसीत्म्चंडघामेवमतागज्जितञ्यात्रवः d < И समरेतंबिनि- 
िव्यतैलपोमून्महीपतिः 11 चालक्यनृपल्राजिष्णुययातिराजकेसरी ॥ ९ Il 
AMATI: ख्यातःसव्याश्रयोभवत्‌ ॥ क्षितीश्वरःसत्यवृत्तिविक्रमैकर- 
सोर्जितः ॥ Xo | एवंप्रवर्धमानचालक्याम्वयश्रीसव्याश्रयराजश्चभूपाटी 
मनुशासाति И | भआसीद्विद्याधराधीशोगरुत्मदनुजीवितः 11 औमूतङेतोः 
सयुत्रोनाम्नाजीमूतवाहनः И ततःसिलारवंशाभूत्सहलक्ष्माभतांवरः | प्रभू- 
तभूतशीभाग्यभाग्यवानृजितोितः ॥ नाम्नाञझलफुलख्यातः कृष्णराजमसाद- 
वान्‌ | समुद्रतीरसह्मांतदशसंभावनोभवत्‌ ॥ तयुत्रोधर्मणवाभून्राम्ना धर्म- 
лас | प्रतापव्रान्महादुग्गावलिपत्तनकुछुतों | | तस्मार्तेदैयपराजाभूदि।निः 
गीषगुणान्वितः | स्नातस्यनूपुरासन्ननालिकराम्बुनासयः ॥ बभूवावस रस्तर्मा- 


न्नीतिशास्त्रार्थललवित्‌ ॥ चक्रमेत्रप्लग्नारिकाण्डश्चण्डपराक्रमः | RA 
1 6 
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वर्मापृत्रोभूत्तेनसादित्यवत्ततः | तस्मादवसरोजातोजितारिधंमंवाः्नृपः । येत्रत्य 
चनूद॒परञ्ष्माभुत्साहाय्यमदाद्यः | ततोभवदिन्द्रराजोव्यागभोगातिभुग्वरः ॥ 
तस्माग्रभूतमाग्योभूद्वीमोभोमाभविक्रमः | तेजसाराहुतद्‌श्रस्तचन्द्रमण्डलडञ्बः 
लः | ततश्चावसरोराजाजातोतीवविवेकवान्‌ । माज्ञप्रज्ञजनावासःशूर यर- 
AST रहुनामाभत्रत्तस्माद्राज्ञापृण्यभृतांवरः | नोतिश्ञोनीतिशास्त्रार्थवृष्से- 
айий: | परमशुद्वारकमहाराजापिराजश्रींसः्याश्नयदवानुष्यातमण्डलि- 
कश्रीरहु राअःसर्वमेवस्तसंवर्ध्यमानपीर जानपदप्रधानामात्यवर्गमाहूयास्तुवः di 
दितं Il यथांतलीनजरापुतनाचर्वयग्रासंयौवनंनिरयपतनमिवेष्टवियोगटुःखंभा- 
विजरामरणसाकरणं च झारीरकंपवनचलकमलदलगतजललवसदुशीधनायुषी- 
मलादानपरलक्ष्यविवेकबंध्या | उक्तंचमृनिभिः | अम्ररपव्यंप्रथमंसुमर्णेद्ौष्ण- 
वीसूर्यसुताश्वगावओः | लोकत्रयंतेनमवेत्थिदत्त॑ यः कांचनंगांचमहींचदद्यात्‌ || 
इतिमुनिवचनमवधार्य पित्रोरुद्दे शनात्मनश्च श्रेयसे शकनृपकालातीतसंम्वत्सरनव- 
gag तिश्दधिकेषुमवरतमानकालकसंवन्सरांतरगेतज्येष्ठपैणमास्यां श्रीमदर्धे- 
श्वरदेवपञ च/पचारपूजाप्रस्सरखण्डस्फुरटितसंस्काराद्यर्थे सत्तपस्विभो जनाच्छा- 
दनच्छात्रविद्दज्जनाद्यागताद्युपयोगा दर्थेद्ान्तष्माण्डीप्रामस्तस्याघट्टनानि कथ्यान्ते 
| arm 1 दक्षिणतोवापरवटमामभागः 1 पश्चिमतः सवाचद- 


эшит | उत्तरतः क्षारनदी п ४ ॥ तथासनवीरग्रा- 
मस्तस्यपु्ंतोझरवाहला | दक्षिणतः कारपण्डीग्रामनदी | PART ag- 


द्रः | उत्तरतोगवहणग्रामददी | तथावडड्रलप्रामस्तस्य पूर्वताभोगदवपर्वत 
यमलमप्रस्तरोदक्षिणतोग्वडदवाहला | पश्चिमतः्पटसडपाषाणः | उत्तरस्तामा- 
नग्रामसामवीपर्वतः | ४ | तथांदवलक्ष्मीग्रामेजीवलोकः | X | व्यद्वरुलेचा- 
कान्तरः । १ | झाय्यापछयांदूहकः। \ | तदेतद्मामत्रयादिकंचतराघाटवि- 
fst सर्वराजकीयायाद्यंतरमचाटभटपवेक्यपूर्वद त्तदेवदायब्रह्मदायवर्ग्य श्री- 
मत्तमयूरान्वयकर्करोलिसंततिप्रसूतविद्ददज ह्म चयी चार्यभोग्यमाचंद्रार्क पालनी- 
а ॥ श्रोमन्मत्तमयूरान्वयांतगंतकर्करोलीसंतानगुरुक्रमायातासित्थांततत्त्वाका- 
पहु तमोहांधतम सानांतपोमहि ATT aA ्रोधमदी पप्रकाडितस्तरगीप- 
वगेमार्गाणांसभाविजयलब्धत्रिभुवनकीत्तीनां श्रीमदं भोजशभगुरूणांचरणकमलां- 
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तर्लीनमधलि ड्भ्यःश्रीमदात्रेयतिद्वद्रुरुभ्योविद्यादानस्वरूपेणसमदात्‌ ॥ तथा 
दीयांतरायातवहित्रासर्णवादिवाणं । १ | चेमूञ्य वंदपृरञ्यकेदळमृलीयायात- 
स्वर्णवरणं 11 दारिकाङृटुनिचतेलिक इटंबमेऊं । १ | मालाकारक्टुंब । १ | 
PURGE ॥ १ ॥ RFE ॥ १ ॥ दुगोयंतरेच भगवीपुरार्धभूमि 
वस्याश्चाप्याषट्टनानिकथ्यंते | पूर्वतोबसतिमाकारोदक्षिणतोम्कटेगोपुरं पश्चिमतः 
सीबटमागेडत्तरतोमार्गकूपः ॥ दुर्गादबहि श्वपुष्यवाट्यर्थपूर्वमासित्थवडवाभृवं | 
तादि दं र्मेभामकीनंमामकीनिभार्विभि्रेद्रेरनुपालनीयमृक्तंचमूनिभिः || यानीह 
दत्तानिपृरानरँद्रैदीनानिधरमार्थयशस्कराणि । निमोल्यवांतप्रतिमानितानिकोनाम 
साधुयुनराददीत 11 बहुभिवंसुधामुक्त.राजमिः्सगरादिभिः | यस्ययस्ययदाभू- 
मिस्तस्यतस्यवदाफलं ॥ सद्योदानंनिरायासंसायासंदीर्यपालनं | अतएवर्षयः 
प्राहुदांनाछूयोनृपालनं ॥ दस्राभूमिभाविनमार्थिरँद्रान्भूयोभूयोया चतेरामचद्गः ॥ 
सामान्योयंधमसेतुर्यृपाणांकालकालेपालनीयोभबद्विः 1 यस्लेवमभ्यर्थितोपिकलि- 
कालमृषितमनस्कसृरातनधमंदायलुपिकरिष्यतिसएत निरयफलमनुभविष्याति | 
उक्तच | स्वदत्तांपरदत्तांवायोहरेतवसुंधरां || धष्टिवेर्षसहल्लाणिवि्ठायांसकृ- 
मिभेवेत्‌ ॥ षष्ठिवषसहस्वाणिस्तरगेतिष्ठतिभूमिदः | आछत्ताचानृमंताचतान्येव 
नरकंबजेत्‌ | इीतमुनिवचनान्यवधार्यसमस्तागामिनृपतिभिः पालनधर्मफललोभ- 
एवकरणीयः | नपृनस्तलोपकलहपरैभावितव्यं | यथाचेत्तदेयंश्रीरहुराजश्वह- 
स्तेस््हस्तमारोपर्यातस्तरह स्तोयंममश्चोरहुरायस्य | मुद्राशुखंक्रियाशुससंभुक्ति- 
शुसंतचिन्हक ॥ राजस्वहस्त शुत्षंतशुस्थिमायातिशासनं | ७ Вяз || 
सांधिविग्राहिकश्रीदेवपा लसुतेनल।कपायेनास्नालिखितमिदं || 
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Translation of а Copper-plate Grant, found at Khérepitan, on the 
Viziadurga river, bearing 930 Shaka year (or 1008 4. D.) 


Invocation to Shiva. . May we ever receive protection from that merry 
humour of Shiva; who wonderfully smiled, when he saw the skull in his 
hand filled with the pearls which had been scattered from the shells of the 
heavenly river, trodden by the extremities of the toes of his feet, while 
his post-like legs were lifted up and down in dancing ; апа when he per- 
ceived the same skull immediately converted into a living skeleton by the 
immortalizing nectar of the moon contained in his clotted hair. There is 
& race (vunsha, of the lords of Ráshtra Kuta ornament to the family of 
Yaadus), which, (unlike the other vunsha or bamboo) has issued without 
injuring its* ancestors ; which admits of no drunkards ; is never cross in 
a charitable deed ; is never bent under the burden of tribute ; and is never 
shaken by gale-like enemies. Its roots do not descend to low places, nor 
does it turn ita back in battle, its texture being solid. King Danti Durga 
of this race was succeeded by his paternal uncle Krishna Raja; who was 
followed by Govinda Raja, after whom flourished his younger brother 
Nirupama. This prince was succeeded by Jagat Tunga. Amogha Var- 
sha his son, was to his enemies what fire is to a forest. His son Akala 
Varsha was followed by his comely grandson, Shri Indra Raja, and from 
him was born Amogha Varsha. His younger brother Govinda Raja, was, 
like Hari, an asylum to the feeling of love, and surrounded by crowds of 
young damsels like the spring. His paternal uncle Baddiga, the son of 
Jagat Tunga, became a desire-yielding tree to his supplicants, while he 
was а second Pluto to his enemies. He was, in point of virtuous deeds 
an image, in Kali Yuga, of the kings of Krita Yuga, and was as mild as 
а Muni. As six-headed god to Shumbhu, as moon to Atri Muni, and as 
Ráma to Dasharatá, so was his son Krishna Rája to himself. After 
this king left this earth by means of Yoga, (?) his brother Khotika, (or 


® Here із а play of words, founded upon the two meanings of *''vunshse,'' 
which cannot be translated. The sense of the words employed is given above, 
as intended to be understood iu reference to the royal race. In connection 
with the bamboo, with which the royal race is contrasted, the words used, 
namely गोत्र, मधुप, धर्म and दण्ड, mean a hill, а black-bee, nature, and a club, 
instead of ancestors, drunkards, charitable deods, and tributo. The rest of the 
allusion may be casily understood. 
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Gyotika) who acquired glory with a wish of displaying generosity, ruled 
the earth. His brother's son Kákala, was a popular king, who had defeat- 
ed all the enemies by his prowess. Having defeated this king in battle 
the lion-like and glorious king Teilapa, of the Chálukya race, descended 
from Yayati, came to the throne. His son Satyáshrnyo, renowned аз a 
warrior by his exploits, became after him the master of the carth, and go- 
verned it with equity. While this Satyáshraya, lord of kings, descended 
from the flourishing race of Chálukyas, was ruling over the surface of the 
earth, (histributary Rahu Rája was master of the Conkan, whose pedigree 
is as follows). The Shilara race of the king of Singala (Ссу]оп,) derives 
its origin from Jümít Vahana, the son of Jímüta Ketu, the lord of the 
Vidya Dhards, who was preserved by the celestial Garád (the eagle of 
Vishnu). In this race was born Jhala Phalla, mighty in deeds, but hand- 
some in person, who under the favour of Khrishna Rája (of the Yádava 
race mentioned above), governed the tract of country betwcen the sea and 
the Sahya mountains. His son Dharma, as his name implies, was bent 
upon acquiring fame by virtuous actions, and had distinguished himself 
for valour as well as for the foundation of towns and the construction of 
forts. From him was born Diynpa Raja, who was possessed of all the 
qualities of а conqueror ; and to him, after he bathed himself in the water 
of the cocoanut fruit, was born Avasara, who comprehended the doctrines 
of morality, and was celebrated for his grand exploits. His son A'ditya 
Varma resembled A'ditya (the sun) by his glory ; and from him descended 
the virtuous king Avasara, who defeated his cnemies and aided the kings 
of Chandra Pura.* From him was born Indra Кија, who was as famous 
for his enjoyments аз for his generosity. Ilis fortunate son Bhima resem- 
bled Bhima (the 3rd of the Pandvas) in valour, and by his cffulgent glory 
had eclipsed the splendour of Chundra Mundala, (the Court of Chundra 
Nagaru ?) as Rahi does that of the moon. From him was descended king 
Avasara, who was possessed of great prudence and wisdom, who afforded 
refuge to learned men, and was both handsome and brave. То him was 
born king Itahá, the chief of the virtuous men, who having madc himself 
acquainted with morality, was assiduous in respecting those who had dis- 
tinguished themselves for virtuous conduct, and in duly regulating his pas- 
sions. This tributary king Shri Rahu Raja, meditating on thefeetof the great 


16 * * This passage contains ono or two verbal inaccuracies. 
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sovereign Satyáshraya, and assembling his chief ministers and the princi- 
pal inhabitants of his capital (commands, as follows). Be it known to you, 
that youth is а morsel, greedily swallowed by the beldame “ old age;" that 
the grief from the separation of what is dear is likethe torments of hell; that 
body is constantly being solicited by old age and death ; and that wealth 
and life are as transient as the drops of water on the leaf of a lotus plant 
tossed about by the wind. Knowing this, as well as keeping in mind the 
virtuous effects of gifts, and considering the saying of the Muni, namcly, 
“ Gold is the first offspring of fire, land is the offspring of Vishnu, and 
cows are the offspring of the sun ;" and he, therefore, who gives away land, 
gold, and cows, gives away three worlds ;—also keeping in view the good 
of our parents and of ourselves, and for the purpose of contributing to the 
Panchopachíára worship of Shri Argheshwar, to the repairs of his temple, 
as well as the supply of food and clothing to good devout men, their dis- 
ciples and learned men—we have given on the 15th of Jeshta in the 
Bhaka or Shalivalran year Kilaka, 920 years having elapsed from the 
commencement of that era:—Ist. The village Shanta Shmandi of 
which we mentioned the boundaries. To the east, the creek* of Manigam ; 
to the south, the road leading to Báparavata ; to the west, the torrent run- 
ning through the burying-ground of Savandala ; and to the north, the salt 
river. 2nd. The village of A’sana Vira ; to the east of which is the Jhara 
torrent ; to the south, the river of Karpandi ; to the west, the sea ; and to 
the north, the river of Gavahana. 3rd. The village of Vadadgula ; tothe 
east of it lies the hill of Bhoga Deva and the double rock ; to the south 
the torrent of Gwedada ; to the west, the rock of Patsada; and to the north 
the boundary hill of Tamana. Also Ist, Jivaloka in the village of Deva 
Lakshmi; 2d, Akantara in Vyadgarula, and Duhaka in Shaya Palli. These 
three villages, &c. bounded on four sides, and free from all royal taxes, 
and from the ingress of the Government people and the military shall be 


* The word प्रपा of which this is a translation, properly means a booth crect- 


ed for the distribution of water. But its Marathi synonym Gz also means 


in the provincial dialoot of the Southern Conkan, a creek or inlet running to- 
wards п river; and as the language of the placo is far from pure, and contains 
more than one provincial term, I am disposed to think that the word is used 
in this latter sense. Onc great reason for this conjecture is, that booths for 
the distribution of watcr are as unknown as unnecessary in the Conkan; and 
that creeks are usunlly referred to as tlic boundaries of villagos. 
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enjoyed, with the exception of any prior grants to gods and brahmans, 
by the learned and the pious descendants of the race of Matta Mayara, 
descended from Karkarolí. May this grant be proteeted as long as the 
sun and the moon exist! This is given to Atreya, the learned preceptor 
that gave us instruction, and was lrimself a black bee in the lotus-like feet 
of Shrímat Shambhu Guru, who had dispelled the mist of ignorance by 
the diffusion of the light of philosophy, handed down from preceptors to 
disciples in the enlightened race of Matta Мауага; had removed all ob- 
jections by the power of his devotions ; had illustrated the path of heaven 
and beatitude by the communication of spintual knowledge ; and had ob- 
tained, throughoutthe three worlds, thereputation of having conquered the 
assemblies of learned men. We have also given to them a golden vehicle, 
that has been received from а foreign island, and gold which may be pro- 
duced from vegetables except in Chandapura.* We have also assigned to 
the said brahmans a family of slaves, or female publicservants ; а familyof 
oil men; a family of potters; and a family of washermen;tand have likewise 
allotted to them half of the land of the Jagat Pura, of which the boundaries 
are as under mentioned: Tothe east, the dwelling palace ; tothesouth, the 
monkey gate ; to the west, the road leading to Shévata; and to the north, 
the well on the public road. Out of the fort also we have granted the spot 
formerly known as the mare's ground, for making a garden. This grant 
of mine should be preserved by my posterity as well as other future kings. 
As Munís have said, ** Grants assigned by former kings with a view to 
the promotion of virtue and the acquisition of fame are like offerings once 
dedicated and become stale, or like matter ejected from the mouth. What 
good man willtakethem back? Many kings, asSugara, &c. have enjoyed 
the sovercignty of this earth ; to whomsoever the earth belongs, to him 
belongs the fruit thereof. It is not difficult to give once away, but it is 
very difficult to preserve a grant for a long time ; for this reason the Rishis 
havesaid that the preservation of a grant is а more pious act than the 
assignment of it. Rámchundra, having given land, again and again solicits 


* [ am extremely doubtful about the correctness of this reading. After very 
attentive consideration, however, I was unablo to give any other interpreta- 


tion to the passage. 


+ These families wero to enjoy their lands rent-frec, and in return to serve 
the brahmans. The custom of making such assignments has existed under 
every native Government, 
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future kings : this is а common duty of rulers, and you should protect it from 
time to time. Пе who, though thus entreated, will resume old grants 
shall experience the torments of hell. It is further declared that he who 
resumes a land given either by himself or by another becomes a worm in 
filth for sixty thousand years. Не who makes a grant of land remains 
in heaven for sixty thousand years ; he who resumes it, or approves of its 
resumption, continues in hell for the same period." Considering these say- 
ings of the Munís, all future kings should covet the credit of having per- 
formed their duty of preservation. They should by no means eagerly 
quarrel for setting grants aside. We have set our hands, the own hands 
of Shri Rahá Raja, to this. A grant is purified (ratified) when it is ac- 
companicd with seals, formalities, precedents, symbols, and the king's own 
hands. Мау there be prosperity !—Written by Lokapárya, son of Shri 
Déva Pála, employed in the negociation of war and peace. 


Art. III.—Climate of Karrack. 


DBushire, 14th October, 1842. 
То the Secretary to the Literary Society, Bombay. 


Sin, — Perhaps the accompanying notes of the range of the Thermo- 
meter. at Karrack, for April, May, June, July, and August last, may be 
acceptable to the Society. They were kept by myself, and are not very 
neatly written out, but may nevertheless be interesting to any one who 
wishes to have a minute account of the climate of Karrack during the 
summer. | 

I may observe that I have usually marked the hours ofthe day when 
tatties were used. “Мо tatties" are registered at the usual tatty hours 
when none were used, and when no mention 13 made of whether there were 
tatties or not, then there were none. In very hot winds the difference 
produced on the thermometer by the air passing through a good tatty 
was 12 or 14 degrees—generally the difference was only 8 or 10 degrees ; 
and the difference between the temperature close to the tatty and re- 
moved seven fect from it, but opposite to it, in a spacious room was 3 dc- 
grecs. In a corner of the room, not in the direct line opposite to the 
tatty the difference was 5 degrees. 
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As а general rule, when there was wind from any quarter whatever the 
heat was bearable, and it was only during the calms accompanying the 
wind when it had veered to the east and south-east, that the air was intol- 
erable. As a general rule, there ought to be thrce places for sleeping— 
one, а bed in a bedroom with а punkha hung to one of the cross-sticks of 
it, to be used when there is not a breath of wind ; onc, a bed on a ter- 
race, either with or without a fly of a tent on it, for sleeping in when there 
are gentle or moderate winds from any direction ; and one in a verandah 
facing the north-west, to retire to when it blows a gale from the N. W., so 
as to be entirely fanned by the wind but so as not be in a draught. In 
the same night, according to the variations ofthe wind, one may be glad 
to resort to all three of these contrivances by turns, and so to obtain rest, 
when others who have not made such preparations pass а sleepless and 
restless night. 


I send you also a memorandum given to meby Colonel Davies of the 
average range of the thermometer at Karrack in 1841 during the suin- 
mer months. "The year 1842 was estecmed cooler than 1841, but the 
months of September and of October till now have been unusually oppres- 
sive. From the middle of November till the end of May the climate is 
both agreeable and healthy, although sometimes about the middle of 
November fevers and colds are severe. This last piece of information | 
received from Colonel Davies. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your very obedient servant, 
Н. D. ROBERTSON. 


Thermometer at Karrack. 
Highest. Lowcst. Highost. Lowcst. Highest. Lowost. 


January... 61 ... 49 February... 65 ... 52 March 69 ... 56 


ВЕН. 2 ru. | ЗА.м. | Aver. WINDS, 


January ............| 66 | 59 | 67 | 57 
February ......... 69 | 61 | 60 | 60 
March .. ... 65 | 67 | 66 | 66 
April Ist ............ 63 | 69 | 64 | 65 |N. W. strong. 
опа, „сеге: 65 | 68 | 65 | 65 light. 
moderute. 


3rd 64 | 68 | 65 | G5} 


зоо ово % १ E] 
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APRIL—continued. 


س | د | ——— 


eve 


64 | 71 | 73 | 74 | 72 | 71 West; mila; cloudy; evening ७ calm. 
9 | 68 | 70 | 72 | 74 | 72 | 71 В. W. mild; clear sky ; В. W. 
10 | 65 | 72 | 73 | 75 | 73 | 714 a „диа; calm 12; West 2 р. м. 8. 
11 | 67 | 72 | 74 | 75 | 74 | 72}fNight, East, mild; noon, West, cloudy. 


12 | 72 | 74 | 76 | 78 | 76 | 75 Maaien lazing; N. ws 
13 | 74 | 76 | 77 | 78 | 76 | 76 | Scnitos and fice very troublesome since 
the Sth; 12, В. W. squalls; clear weu- 

leo |_| ет: relaxing; night, South. 


5 
6 
7 | 65 | 69 | 72 | 72 | 71 | 70 В. Westerly; light air; West and М. W. 
8 


| = South ; calm 2 В. ; 8. W.; cloudy 
774 Do. East; cloudy; 12 h. В. W. cool. 
74i Do. B.W.calm,hazy ; LN. W.28 W. 
77 М. E. heavy dew, cool; 11 В. W.; coo! 
&nd pleasant. 

77 W. heavy dew ; calm 10; В. W. ; pleasant. 
75 € ; heavy dew ; cool ; cloudy ; delight- 


743 d x 4 E. strong wind; cloudy 3 h. 


73 İN. W. gale; moderate at 3 р.м. ; cold. 
74 |м. №. cold; delightful; 10 h. strong wind. 
74 |W. N. W. calm; 9 h. N. E.; cloudy, 
drops of rain W. 

77 №. №. W. calm; 11 b. East; cloudy, 2 h. 
80 N. 12 h. N. E. 3 h. 8. W. pleasant. 
BORN. and М. W. +h. В. W. hottish wind. 
804 S. strong ; sun obeorved with dust; 


mag gy, th. West. 
W. W. calm 3 h. strong from N. W. 
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DATE. 


५७ £ O0» oh C9 t2 = 


24 с 


9 A.M. 
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[Е & WEATHER. 


Strong ; N. Wester ; hottish. 


Do. do. do. 

Do. do. very cool. 

Do. do. very cool. 

Do. do. eveming very cool. 
Do. do. moderate 4 h. B.W. 


Calm, B. W. 1 h. 8. W. heavy dew. 
Calm; W.8.W.; warm. 

Ship. Calm ; W.8.W. ; went to Bushire. 
Bushire. Calm; W. В. W.; 3 h. arrived. 


Bushire. Calm; East. 10 h; В. W. 
etrong breeze. 
ei: ariable and calms; heavy 


Bhip. Karrack ; warm N. W. 
Do. Strong М. W. 
Do. до. do. moderate. 
Light and variable ; tatties. 
N. W. fog and dust; hot wind. 
Do. moderate ; very hot wind. 
Calm; N. E. no wind; rolaxing. 


N. W. moderate; evening, strong, 
pleasant. 
W. М. W.; cool, gentle, breezo. 


М. Woster ; hottish wind after 5 р.м. 
N. West; calms; southerly after 5. 


Slept on terrace first time. South- 
west and 5. East; hot wind ; from 6 


P.M. calm. 
Pitched tent on terrace, calm. S. E. 


S. W. М. E. South; and В. W. 8. W. 
calm ; N. W, 

Tatties. N. W. calm; 10 h. N. W. 
7 b. West; hot wind til 11 р.м. 
The wind always hottish from 6 to 

Р.М. - 


Gunfire at 4 h. 7 m., sunrise at öh. 8 m. 

wind М. W. moderate. Evening the 

gioas Shemaul or Northwest wind cf 
dnys set in at 5 P.M. 
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OR 


А 
2 P.M. 
5 P.M 


29 | 86 | 84 | 84 | 83 | 86 | 89 [Strong gale; hazy. 
30 | 86 | 84 | 90 | 91 | 92 | 88$ Elphinstone. Bushire. Do. do. sailed 


ship Гог Bushire at 11 a.m. very high 
wind during the night, accompanicd 
ыч ава EN E 
о tatties. Do. „ high wind during 
3l 86 88 92 91 99 891 the night. The wind at present cool- 
eat from 6 to 10 ए. at Bushire on 
the edge of the sea. 


MONTH OF June 1842.— Karrack and Bushire. 


Days. dus 9 A.M. 2 | рР.м.|9Р.Ы Е WIND, &c. 
| N. West wind, very high during 
1 26 90 hor night ; modernte in the morning ; Bu- 
shire. 
9 87 90 | Do. do. do. 
3 86 874 Do. do. high all day; cooler. 
4 84 85 | Do. do. ‘till 12, then m 
and clear weather. 
5 R4 86 Moderate N. Wester; sailed at? a.m. 
from Bushire. Moderate breeze all day; 
6 8 E arrived енк at 6 ин К 
trong win gan again wi ternate 
2 83 furious hlasts of cold and hot; evening 
7 (| 89 83 er strong. N.W. wind with dust lik 
; ry strong N.W. wind wi e yes- 
& 1 terdny ; obscured by the dust ; vory cool. 
ed 59 83 oderate М. W. very cool; yet b° dif- 
2 fcrence, with a tatty and without. 
94 82 85 |At midnight of th В. E. ; morning 8. W.; 
© 4 no tatties, noon West, 4 Р.М. N.W. very 
a ощ ; hot дау. 
10 | 82 86 13. У. by 9. calm орр recessive; 12 h. n 
Hi tatties 8. W. 4h. W. cool. 
lla L 59 86$ atties 3. E. 9 a.m. evening seiled for 
Bushire 12 h. 8. W. no tatties ; 4 В. West ; 
" all night calm. 
12 84 85 [Tattiee. S. W. cool; 9 am. W. М. W. 
light miod; not very hot; 8 h. B.W. 7 h. 
. E. calm. 
R94 Ташев. W. М. W. cool; 10 h. stronger, 
13 83 33 Ъ. strong М. W. hot wind; Cool wiu 
after 5 P.M. 
14 94 84 [W. М. W. mild and calm; cool 12 В. h 
"шч ht, 5 h. 8. W. cool and delightful. 
15 84 83 №. М. W. mild aud cool; 4 р.м. 8. W. 
very cool; 7 h. М. W. hottish, strong till 
12 P.M. 
16 84 84 №. W. fino cool breeze, vooring to West; 
in the evening light breeze. 
17 96 26 अ. М. W. light breeze, very close апа 
| warm ; nigh t East for 2 hours and B. E. 
18 87 88 |W.N.W. calm; close and hot ; 6 р.м. West; 


calm at 9 р.м. quite in the last two nights 
delightful. 


very close. Tho mornin 
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Е &o. 


v. W. calm till noon, then strong North 
wester ; very hot wind ; 12 degrees differ- 
ence of tatties. 
‚Мо tatties. М. W. Cool delightfal recy light 
breese moderate all night and very t 
after 1 р. M; hottish at 62M; wind В. 
' E. & 8. exoessively warm; at 9j р. м. 
breeze from Eastward bot iration 
flowing in streams. although Cool at 13 
P. M.; wind westerly. 
Tatties. 4 4. M. to 937. м. М. E. “ү эр 
ive.. W. breeze at 11 cool ; 3 .W. 
Dant, very Warm. | 
tities. At ФР. м. 21st the В. Е. set in айып 
till 18 r. м. then Ше М. W. strong for3 
hours ; then calm and heavy dew; at Ол. 
M. fine М. W. gentle breeze; strong hot 
N. W. till 13 7. ७. 
Tatties. Btrong N. Wester without change; 
not very hot yet 10? difference without and 
with a tatty, that is placing the thermo- 
meter close to the tatty; dta distance 6° 
difference. 
Ташев. М. W. all night and strong dur- 
ing the day; delightfully agreable all 
night. 
Ташев. М. W. stil fine breeze; cool all 
day and all night and very agreeable. 
Tatties. М. W. still; fine fresh breeze till 
evening when moderate ; all night plea- 
sant. 
Tatties but no wind. Calm N. W. light 
breeze; pleasant weather til sunset 
when wind changed to B. E..and conti- 
nued till 1 a.m. of the 28th; oppressively 
hot; without wind.. 


No tatties. Light М. W. from 1 a: м. till 
, 6 р. M.; warm day and very oppressive 

night ; wind variable from B. to B. E. and 
N. E. till 3 4. M. of the 29th. 


åt 3 д. м. М. W. pleasant morning—at 
10 2. м. B. Е. and South very oppressive 
and warm gjl night while there was в cool- 
feeling breeze too from the South—The 
changed to N. E. at 4 a.m, at 8 8. E. again, and strong enough to feel cool. The air 
gives the sensation of being loaded with moisture, and from 6 to 8 a.m. there was a dense 
fog obscuring the sun but not resting on the surface of the earth. The wind kept.at South 
and 8. East the whole day and was cool tothe feeling, although perspiration flowed profusely. 
It was at М. W. for half an hour at 3 Р.М. 


pth, 10th, 11th, 13th, Southerly winds and oppreasive......... In June In all 16 days 
30th, 31st, & 22nd, Do. and Enslariy ; excuasivel y oppresaive. { 11 days. out of the 40. of 
27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, Ditto do. do. 


| | 9 0898 the Shimutlawes 
lat, 2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th July, Ditto do. do. ‘continuously | 24 for the М. W. 


१1७७ Winds very variable apparently inclining ќо. М. W. during the day. South and В. E. 
from 6 to 13 р.м. Westerly till 5 a.m. then variable, then М. W. 

2204, А few ripe figs from Shikh Nafin’s garden. 

Mth, White grapes within a few days of being ripe. 

26th, Apples and grapes from Bussora; plums, peaches and pears also on 818 June. 
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Eclipse of the А : New Moon 8d. 10h. F 
Sun on 8 July \ Friday. ох 1842. Full Moon 22d. 14h.5 { Karrack. 


E 


Dars. 2Р.М.|5Р.М, age. Winn, &c. 
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In May and June, the heat was as great asin July, and the nights dur- 
ing two months, from 15th July to 15th September, are at times very op- 
pressive and always hot, although a change for the better was perceptible 
about the 20th of August. 


Авт. 1V.—Erztracts from the Proceedings of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


At a Special General Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asia- 
tic Society held in the Library Rooms on Friday the 30th December 
1842, agreeably to the following Resolution of the Monthly Meeting 
held on the 14th instant — 


“The Rev. Dr. J. Wilson having intimated his intention to send in his 
resignation as President of the Society, it was resolved :— 

“ That a Special Meeting of the Society be convened for the purpose 
of testifying their sense of Dr. Wilson’s valuable services, and high re- 
spect for his character.” 


It was proposed and carried unanimously :— 


1. That a Committee be appointed to draw up an address to Dr. 
Wilson, expressive of the great respect for his character, and of the high 
estimation in which the services which he has rendered the Society, dur- 
ing the time he has filled the office of President, are held, and of its 
great regret at the cause by which it is deprived of a continuance of his 
able and valuable services. 


2. That the Committee for the above purpose consist of Colonel 
Dickinson, Dr. Kennedy, J. L. Phillips, Esq., C. Morehead, Esq. M.D 
and the Secretary 


3. It was further resolved that, to mark the sense of the Society of 
the valuable services rendered by Dr. Wilson in the cause of Oriental Lite- 
rature, he be requested to accept the office of Honorary President of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 

4. With reference to that part of Dr. Wilson's letter referring to 
the copies of Yacna and Vispárád in his possession, that he be solicited 
to permit them to be lithographed at the Society's expense. 

5. "That Dr. Wilson's letter, read at the Meeting, be printed. 

` The following is the letter referred to :— 
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My Dear Sin, —I have the pleasure of forwarding to you for the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, a copy of a work by my- 
self, which has just issued from the press, entitled “The Pársí Religion, 
as contained in the Zand-Avastá and propounded and defended by the 
Zoroastrians of India and Persia, unfolded, refuted, and contrasted 
with Christianity."—This work I have taken the liberty of inscribing to 
the Office-bearers and Members of the Society, in token of my gratitude 
for the kindness and indulgence extended to me while very imperfectly 
discharging the duties, and supporting the honours, of the Chair, and for 
the warm interest which many of them individually have taken in my la- 
bours to disseminate useful, but more especially divine, knowledge among 
the Natives of this great country, whose present social and moral condi- 
tion, as well as past history, it is one of the principal objects of the Society 
to investigate and unfold. "Though the volume is in some degree contro- 
versial in its form, it is fully expository of the principles of the Zoroas- 
trian creed as set forth in the recognized standards, the interpretation, and 
commentaries of its past and present votaries, and the notices and allusions 
of classical record and oriental tradition. It contains also several tolera- 
bly close translations from the Zand and other Iranian languages, which 
may, in some degree, facilitate their study in the case of those who may 
not hitherto have directed to them their attention. I could wish that it 
were more worthy your acceptance, but such as it is, it has cos: me a de- 
gree of labour and research which nothing but a warm and sincere regard 
to the highest interests of the interesting and enterprizing class of Natives 
whom it more immediately respects, could have originated and supported. 


I am the more gratified in being able at present to send to our Society 
this token of my personal regard, because my unavoidable departure for 
Europe renders it necessary for те, —аз I now do,—to tender to the So- 
ciety my resignation of the honorable office which I have held, through its 
favour, for upwards of seven years. 


In taking leave of the Society, I cannot but express the great gratifica- 
tion and satisfaction which I have enjoyed in its fellowship since the dny 
I was enrolled as one of its Members. The objects which it seeks to 
accomplish are highly important, whether they be considered as referring 
to the diffusion of literary and general information, and the cherishing of 
a liberal sympathy amcug the members of our own body during their In- 
‘lian exile,—or the investigation of the languages, customs, religions, 
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antiquities, history, and present state of the interesting land in which we 
sojourn, and the other countries of the east which are contiguous to it ; 
and the study of the diversified forms of the works of God by which we 
are surrounded. The foundation by it of the best and most extensive 
Library in Asia, the establishment of a general Museum, which, though 
long overlooked, now enjoys in your own concern for its prosperity, the 
highest scientific superintendence ; and the varied and numerous contribu- 
tions which its members have made to oriental literature and to science, are 
unequivocal proofs that it neither has been inactive, nor unsuccessful in the 
pursuit of these objects. When I was first called to occupy its chair, I 
took the liberty of briefly reviewing its past proceedings, and glancing at 
the field of its present inquiry. I could willingly now advert to its in- 
termediate proceedings, and those of its resident and non-resident mem- 
bers which have been conducted independent of its auspices ; but I have 
not leisure, at this hour, to do them the justice even of a distinct mention. 
Major General Vans Kennedy has with singular ability and acuteness, 
clearly expounded the peculiarities of the six Indian philosophical schools, 
and ingeniously compared them with the system of the West. The me- 
rits of Mr. Wathen have been next to those of James Prinsep in the dis- 
covery of the cave character of India, and the decipherment and transla- 
tion of ancient inscriptions, the most satisfactory historical authorities of 
the east. Dr. Bird is most zealously continuing research in the same de- 
partment, and will soon favour us with a curious and interesting volume. 
The late Mr. Dickinson furnished us with what we fondly hoped were 
nearly the first fruits of his high attainments, and historical research and 
correct and classical taste, in his critical remarks on the Arabic language, 
and his inquiries into the destiny of the tribes of Israel and the history of 
Armenia. Dr. Stevenson has opened up a very curious subject of investi- 
gation in his interesting and learned papers on the Ante-Brahmanical 
worship of the Dakhan ; and he has unsealed some of the greatest mys- 
teries of Hinduism by an actual translation of the most distinctive por- 
tion of the Sima Veda. Colonel Sykes has laboriously collected and 
philosophically analyzed numerous notices of the state of Society in India 
during the period of the supremacy of the Budhas, as well as interspers- 
ed them with theories, which, established or rejected, must awaken inqui- 
ry, аз well as aid the arrangement and distribution of facts and circum- 
stances which have been already noticed. In the papers of Captain 
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LeGrand Jacob of Katiawar, we have had proof of that exemplary dili- 
gence and ability, which, if generally imitated and evinced, would soon 
make us familiar with the antiquities and peculiarities of the different pro- 
vinces with which we are more particularly connected. Along the line of 
march of our army to and from Affghanistan, we have been conducted by 
a most observant guide, Dr. Kennedy, whose pages bear the impression 
of much more than the lively fancy, and the play of wit and good humour, 
by which they are distinguished. I dare scarcely allude to the last work 
of the late Sir Alexander Burnes, the most enterprizing of our modern 
British travellers, and in whose death our country suffered its greatest 
loss, amid late catastrophies. The Hon. M. S. Elphinstone, formerly 
President of the Society, has given to the world the calmest and most ju- 
dicious digest of the History of India which has yet appeared, and inter- 
spersed it with the result of his own correct observations of the present 
state of Native Society. We have lately been joined by several promising 
members ; and our Quarterly Journal, so ably conducted by yourself, will, 
I doubt not, greatly quicken and facilitate their researches. Мг. East- 
wick, to whom we have already been indebted for a translation of the 
Kissah-i-Sanján, and who is the author of the translation of the Zartusht- 
Námah in the volume which I send to you, will, I hope, give us versions 
of all the most curious legends of the Zoroastrians to be found in the Per- 
sian language. Captain Ramsay and Mr. Glasgow have furnished us 
with the legends of the Kathís, one of the most conspicuous tribes in the 
peninsula of Gujarát ; and they may very profitably continue their collec- 
tions and translations. The Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland, in noticing in their annual report my own paper on the Jun- 
gle Tribes of the Northern Konkan, have strongly expressed their wish to 
be put in possession of Articles of a similar nature connected with the 
several districts of India. The illumination, conversion, and social 
elevation of the natives, I need scarcely observe, are most intimately 
connected with our discovery and consideration of their actual state. 


I am happy to be able to inform you that the lithographing from my 
own MS. of twenty-five-copies of the VandidÁd, in the Zand language, but 
Gujurati character with a Gujarati translation, paraphrase, and comment 
by Aspandiarjí Framjí assisted by Mulla Firuz and other learned Dasturs 
of the Kadmi sect, as proposed by Dr. Buist and Mr. Pigott, and readily 
acquiesced in by the Society, is now completed. The work forms two 
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neat octavo volumes, and will prove an acquisition very acceptable to the 
Orientalist desirous of studying the sacred books of the Pársís. It con- 
tains their doctrinal standards, with many of the traditions from the Pah- 
livi and Sanscrit, which are supposed to illustrate it. It is put forth ex- 
actly according to the copy which came into my possession. I instructed 
the native who corrected the proofs, to tolerate no departure from 
the original manuscript, even where it might be thought to be somewhat 
erroneous. It is a mere help to a critical rendering and interpreta- 
tion of the Vandidád, and as such only should it be received. The 
copies should be judiciously disposed of, if not sold at cost. There has 
scarcely been time to receive any orders for any of them from Europe. 
One, however, has come to my hands. It is from the Chief Librarian of 
the University of Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr. Brunton. I should like soon 
to know what the Society intends to do in reference to lithographing the 
Yacna, and Vispárád, which interspersed with the Vandidád, complete the 
larger Zoroastrian Liturgy. Translations into Gujarátí ofthe Khurdá 
Avastá, or Minor Liturgy have been published by the Pársis themselves. 

I beg to present to the Society two Cufic inscriptions from the South 
of Arabia. I have kept them by me for some time, in the fruitless hope 
of being able to forward with them translations. If fac-similes of all the 
unpublished inscriptions in the museum were from timeto time given in 
the journal, no difficulty I think would occur in procuring versions. I also 
present to the Society а copy of the Zartusht-N ámah in Persian, lately li- 
thographed on my own account ; and a copy in three volumes, folio, of the 
best edition of the Greek Lexicon of Suidas. 


It is not without emotion I sever this link which has bound me to of- 
fice with the Society ; and I beg to assure the members that I shall ever 
remember with gratitude the kindness which I have experienced at their 
hands. Аз opportunities are presented, I shall continue to prosecute the 
objects which they have in view, and seek an early opportunity of dispos- 
ing of, in some form or other, the fragmentary collections which I have 
made in connection with late investigations. If I can be ofthe slightest 
use to the Society in Europe, or in my contemplated journey in Egypt, 
Arabia, Syria, and other parts, I beg them to command my services. 


I am, my denr Sir, yours very respectfully, 
JOHN WILSON. 
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P.S.—I have put into Mr. Westergaard’s hands the Hamyaric in- 
scription from Aden. Hehas completed the decipherment. It has turn- 
ed out to be exactly what it was represented to be at our last meeting. 


ә J. W. 


To J. G. MALCOLMSON, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., 


Secretary Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


Авт. V.—Fac-similes of two Arabic Inscriptions, in the Cufic 
character, from Tombstones in Southern Arabia; presented by 
Dr. WILSON, Honorary President of the Society, with remarks, 
translations іп English, and transcripts in Arabie, by 
JAMES BIRD, Esq. 


The Fac-similes of these Inscriptions were lately presented to the So- 
ciety by the Rev. Dr. Wilson without any information being given as to 
their localities, beyond a statement that they were taken from tombstones 
in Southern Arabia. The contents of them are not without interest ; as 
the earliest of them, No. 1, dated Hejra 326, A. D. 938, makes men- 
tion of the tribe of Muzaynat, inhabiting this part of the country; and 
No. 2, dated Hejra 472, A. D. 1080, states that the person buried was the 
emancipated slave of Mahomed-al-Teflisee, showing that the intercourse 
which existed between Southern Arabia and Persia, from the middle of 
the sixth century of our era, was still kept up in the end of the eleventh. 
Aden appears to have been the emporium of this part of the country 
from the earliest times, being mentioned by Ptolemy the Geographer, as 
а city of Arabia Felix, situated on the ocean, in the kingdom of the Ho- 
теги, or family of Hamyar, descended from Kahtan, son ofthe patriarch 
Eber ; whose descendants are distinguished from the foreign or adopted 
Arabs of the family of Ismail, among which the tribe of Muzaynat was 
one, and to which the lady mentioned in inscription No. 1, belonged. 
About the year A. D. 570, the Abyssinians, who invaded southern Ara- 
bia at the instigation of the Emperor Justinian, anxious to wrest from the 
Persians their monopoly in the silk trade, had subjugated Yemen, and 
subverted the Jewish religion in this quarter, substituting in its place that 
of Christianitv. Abrahah, sumamed Al'Ashrem, who was the Abyssi- 
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nian General, seeing the advantages derivable from the concourse of pil- 
grims frequenting Mekkah as the shrine of the Sabean idolatry, determin- 
ed to erect a rival fabric at Sanaa, to which pilgrims from all parts of 
the world might resort. То this building, which appears to have been 
dedicated to the Christian faith, not without some admixture however of 
the Sabean idolatry, Abrahah gave the name of the Keleisa, or Church ; 
which was completed in exquisite workmanship, and splendour of decora- 
tion, calculated to ensure the veneration of all pilgrims frequenting it. In 
the same metropolis too, was the palace or mansion of the Hamyar kings 
of Southern Arabia called Ghumdan ; which Masudi, writing in the be- 
ginning of the tenth century, A. D., states to have been one of the two 
most famous palaces on earth, and of which the other was the Aiwani 
Kisra, on the Euphrates near Ctesiphon, and of which an arch is yet re- 
maining. The former is only of interest in the history of Southern Ara- 
bia as having been the probable site of those numerous inscriptions, on 
white marble and stone, discovered in the walls of the houses at Sanaa, by 
Mr. Cruttenden of the Indian Navy, and said by the inhabitants to have 
been brought from Mareb, or the ancient Saba. This character, of which 
inscriptions have been found at Hassan Ghordé near Aden, and at Ham- 
mam and Dis, has been conjectured to be the Hamyaric, while others 
have supposed that it bears a strong resemblance to the Ethiopic. Cer- 
tain it is, however, that the use of it, in Southern Arabia, preceded the Ara- 
bic character called Anbary, and may be the same as the Mosnad, or the 
more ancient character called Ismaeli, or Suri, which was used previous 
to the introduction of the Cufic, in which the two inscriptions now translat. 
ed are written. Captain Haines lately transmitted to the society a copy 
of an inscription, in the same ancient character, as found at Sanaa and 
Hassan Ghorab ; and which he states to have been taken from a block of 
white marble dug up in the neighbourhood of Aden. The latter was the 
port of this part of the country, and the residence of a Nestorian Bishop 
under the metropolis of Dhafar, whose metropolitans were ordained from 
Persia, in the time of Cosmas Indicoplestes, about the end of the sixth 
century : from which period the intercourse with Persia seems to have 
been constant and uninterrupted. The surname of 4l-Teflisee, used in 
inscription No. 2, showing that the person mentioned was an inhabitant 
of Teflis in Georgia, would indicate the residence in Southern Arabia of 
Persian families, even as late as the end of the eleventh century ; and to 
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whom the Zeidi sect of Shias, or followers of Ali, now residing at Sanaa 
probably owe their origin. The whole of this part of the country offers 
a wide and interesting field of research for the philologist, and antiqua- 
rian ; and as the same traditions regarding the fall of Adam and his expul- 
sion from Paradise, with his subsequent residence on the mountains of 
Ceylon,* are known in the history of the Arabs as well as m that of the 
Bauddhas, it may be of some utility in tracing the religious history of the 
latter, to ascertain the nature of that connexion which subsisted between 
Arabia and India from the beginning of the Christian era. 


Translation into English of Inscription No. I. 


God hath borne witness, that verily there is no God but he, and the 
angels, and those endowed with wisdom, who, professing the same, execute 
righteousness. There is no one but God, the mighty, and the wise. 


In the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful. Be merciful 
O God ! to your slave, the daughter of your two slaves, Fatimah daugh- 
ter of Ismail, the son of Ibrahim-al-Muzanee : forasmuch as she was pro- 
fessing there is no God but you, and Mahomed is your slave and prophet. 
May the peace and blessing of God be upon her, who was declaring your 
unity, acknowledging your supremacy, was continually trusting to your 
mercy, and in need of your pardon. Now indeed and 
departure from friends have conveyed her to you, and through which 
separation from her family, the abodes of the living are become sad, and 
those of the dead joyous by her associntion with them ; when having re- 
tired from this world of trouble, and far from the habitations of men, she 
has abandoned both family and property. Be merciful to her, О God ; 


* The figure of Buddha's foot which exists at the top of Adam's реак in the 
Island of Ceylon, was identified as a type of our great ancestor previous to the 
arrival of the Portuguese, on the shores of India; and the Mahomedan 
author Masudi, А. D. 943, makes mention of mount Rahwan, on which Adam 
descended when expelled from Paradise, adding that a race of Hindus, in the 
Island of Ceylon, descended from Adam, derived their origin from the children 
of Cain. The analogy between these traditions of the Arabs and Buddhists 
may probably be traced back to that period of early history, when both people 
were Samaneans ; and maintained, according to the authority of the Mefatih- 
el-’olum, that the world had no beginning; while they believed in the mo- 
tempsychosis, and that the earth is constantly declining. 
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pardon her faults and forgive her offences ; make spacious her grave, be 
her companion in her solitude, and join her to her prophet Mahomed, on 
whom be peace. She died, and may God be merciful to her, on Sunday 
the sixth day of the month of Ramzan, in the year 326. 


Transcript of Inscription No. I in modern Arabic characters. 


بسم (७०० ALT‏ الرحيم 

اللهم ارحم Kop‏ وبنت Gore‏ فاطمة ابنت Cases]‏ بن إبراهيم 
المزني فانھا کانت تشھد wl‏ لا ур JI‏ انت Soe > ly‏ ورسولک 
صلی ७ уй ples pals Up‏ برحد! Hy ८७ даю Liy‏ بیتک d.» е)‏ 
فقیرت الى firey‏ "عناجت yd)‏ مغفرتک وقد 1 الیک الإ و 
خلاص Wy У‏ فانفردت من إلا boi cha, ty sii‏ منازل Yi‏ 
La‏ و الست бы bys?‏ وبات ص 321७1‏ و 30०) (5 ७०५२‏ و 
حالت عن الأهل प्या‏ الاهم اغفر خطيتها وتجاوزعن سيتها و اوسع لها في 
حقر تها وکن اها ني (रैली ле aem ७३४५ (६४० (о;‏ توفيت 
AU Gun‏ یوم sayi‏ لنسع Wyld‏ من شھر ०८००)‏ سنت ست و ءشرین 
labs‏ شهد EGAJ a yt АУ AT ЛЛ‏ واو لوالعلم (2७‏ 

bail‏ لا إلر у‏ هو уза‏ الحكيم 


Translation into English of Inscription No. II. 


[n the name of God, the compassionate, the merciful. 

* But the pious shall be lodged in a place of security, among gardens 
and fountains : they shall be clothed in brocade and satin, and shall sit 
facing one another. Thus shall it be: and we will espouse them to fair 
damsels, having large black eyes.” * 

This is the Tomb ofthe mother of Mahomed-bin-Ikbal, the emancipat- 
ed slave of Ahmed-bin-Mahomed Al Teflisee ; who died on Wednesday, 
when six days were wanting to complete the month of Rajab, in the ycar 
472. May God be merciful to her and pardon her crimes; and may 
God's peace be on the prophet Mahomed and his descendants. 


* Бес Бще’в Al-Koran, end of Chap. 44. 
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Transcript of Inscription No. II. in modern Arabic Characters. 
الرحيم‎ oH AUT بسم‎ 


cl г x TI CAN wl‏ ي or OAL wyses wlia‏ سندس و 

Nao able G prio!‏ و زوجناهم dex” el Lom (a6 уух?‏ یں 
اقبال deat qd yo‏ بن Sy uelit ०००‏ يوم (оу‏ إست quie‏ 
(yo‏ شهر رجب cni Cle‏ و лям»‏ إربع Ug) phe g AN (६००) culo‏ 


و صلى ATs Hl २०४ aule AU‏ وسلم 


= 


Авт. VI—Eztract from the Proceedings of a Meeting of the 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society on the 14th December, 
1842. 


Read the following letter from the Curators of the Museum of Eco- 
nomic Geology of India, requesting the assistance of the Society and 
its members to carry out the views of the Committee of Papers of the 
Asiatic Society and of Government. 

The Curators were authorised to forward to Calcutta, any duplicates 
that might be considered useful. 


* Sig, —I am authorised by the Committee of Papers of the Asiatic So- 
ciety, to forward to you the accompanying Memorandum relative to the 
Museum or Economic GEOLOGY OF INDIA now forming, in the 
confident hope that you will personally, and through your friends, kindly 
assist their views and those of Government, as far as lies in your power. 

With respect to carriage of Specimens, such small ones as may not ex- 
ceed the usual dawk banghy weight, say 500 tolas, may be sent at once, 
addressed to the Secretary of the Asiatic Society, and those above that 
weight despatched by the nearest water carriage, preferring the steamers, 
if obtainable. 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
Н. PIDDINGTON, 


Curator, Mus. Econ. Gcology of India." 
CALCUTTA, November, 13-12. 
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Museum OF Economic GEOLOGY OF INDIA. 


The objects of the Museum of Economic Geology of India, which has 
been established by Government at Calcutta, under orders from the Ho- 
norable the Court of Directors, in conjunction with the Asiatic Society 
and at its Rooms, are the following : They are, as scientific men will per- 
ceive, generally those of Economic Geologists in all countries, but there 
are some peculiarities connected with India, and the situations of Euro- 
peans in it, which will oblige us to go into a little detail, to explain to those 
who may not already take an interest in these matters, our wants, our wish- 
es, and our hopes of the advantages which may accrue to the community 
from this new establishment. Its objects then are briefly these :— 

}. To obtain the most complete Geological, Mineralogical, and Sta- 
tistical knowledge possible of all the mineral resources of India, wrought 
or unwrought, so as to make them as publicly known as possible ; to show 
how they have been, or are now wrought, or how they might be so to the 
best advantage. 

2. To obtain a complete set of specimens, models, and drawings, re- 
lative to the Mining operations, Metallurgical processes, and Mineral ma- 
nufactures of all kinds, of India, Europe and America; so as to af- 
ford to the public information of everything which can be turned to ac- 
count here or in Europe, and perhaps prevent loss of time, waste of capital, 
and disappointment to the Indian speculator. 

3. To furnish the Engineer and Architect with a complete collection 
of all the materials, natural or artificial, which are now, or have formerly 
been used for buildings, cements, roads, &c., and of all which may possi- 
bly be useful in this department, whether European or Indian. 

4. To collect for the Agriculturalist, specimens of all kinds of soils 
remarkable for their good or bad qualities, with the subsoil,subjacent rocks, 
&c., and by examination of these, to indicate their various peculiarities and 
the remedies for their defects. 


5. To collect for Medical men, the waters of mineral springs, mineral 
drugs, &c. &c. 


6. And finally, by chemical examinations of all these various speci- 
mens, to determine their value, and how they may be best turned to ac- 
count for the general benefit of the community. 

With objects like these the Museum of Economic Geology may be said 
to be placed between the purely scientific geologist and the merchant, the 
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miner, the farmer, the manufacturer, and the builder, or in other words, 
the merely practical men, who may desire to know how the knowledge of 
the geologist and mineralogist, —to them often so recondite, and apparent- 
ly so useless, —can forward their views : and its office, to be, if possible, to 
answer all questions of this nature which may arise, for public benefit. 
This may sometimes be done from books, but the great library must 
be the collections of our Museum, which are in fact a library of examples, 
to which the commentary is the laboratory ; where, aided by the resources 
of the collection, questions may often be solved in an hour, a day, or a 
week, which it would take half an Indian life to obtain the mere materials 
for investigating. Ап extensive collection, then, is the first requisite, and 
this should, if possible, comprise every inorganic product of the earth from 
which mankind derive any advantage, with every information relative to 
it. It will readily occur to the reader, that in Indin, owing to her infancy 
in some of the arts dependent on these products, as in mining, agriculture, 
&c.; and her singular progress in others, as in peculiar branches of Me- 
tallurgy and the like, our almost absolute ignorance of what her methods 
and resources are, the peculianties ofsituation in which these resources 
may exist, those of climate, workmen, and many others, we have almost 
every thing yet to learn ; and that to accomplish our objects, we cannot be 
too well furnished with all the knowledge and examples of Europe and the 
Americas, and all those of India, or of Asia. Without these, our pro- 
gress must be very limited ; but in proportion ns we obtain them, we may 
hope, without presumption, to see the day when the mines, the quarries, 
and the soil of India may be done justice to, which assuredly, has never 
yet been the case.* Іп this all classes are so clearly interested, that it 


* [t is curious to find that upwards of 140 years ago, the ores of the pre- 
cious metals were an article of export from the Dutch East Indies! This ia 
clearly shown by the following passage from Schlutter’s work, as translated 
by Hellot, and published by him under the title of “ Hellot sur les Mines," 
Paris, 1753. In Vol II. p. 285, Chap. XLVL “On East Indian Ores and 
their Fusion by the curved Furnace," he says— 

“In 1704, Schlutter received by a private channel twenty-five quintals of ore 
from the East Indies, &c." And again: “These sorta of ores (of gold and 
silver) sent from India by the Dutch were frequently smelted at the foundery 
of Altenau in the Upper Hartz, but had never been smeltcd in the Lower 
JIartz. This ore was in lumps from the size of a nut to that of walnut, and 
by trials it was found that the quintal of 110108, contained 1 oz. 8 drs. of gold 
and 3} oz. of silver." 
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would be superfluous to show it, as it is to show that the resources of every 
country are far more readily developed with public means for investigat- 
ing, preserving, and publishing all knowledge belonging to them, than 
where none such exist. 

It is therefore hoped, that those who may be desirous of assisting this 
great public work, will bear in mind, that nothing, however familiar it 
may be to those on the spot, is indifferent to us ; for if not wanted for the 
institution, it may serve to procure that which is; and the following 
note is given rather аз a general memorandum than as specifying all 
which is desired. The general rule is, that details cannot be too numer- 
ous, nor specimens too various, particularly if purely Indian. 


DESIDERATA FOR THE MUSEUM OF ECONOMIC GEOLOGY OF INDIA. 
I. 
Mines and Mining Products. 


1. Specimens of all crude ores, just аз found. If possible also of 
the rocks or matrix in which found ; of those indicating the vein at the 
surface ; of the walls of the veins; of the strata or beds passed through 
before reaching them ; and of the rocks of the surrounding country. 

2. The ores after preparation for the furnace by picking, washing, 
stamping, roasting, &c. 

3. The rejected ores, gravel or stones found with those used ; which 
often go under odd names as those of “ mother, devil,” or the like. 

4. The fluxes used, if any. 

5. Memorandum of the kind of fuel used, samples of it if coal or 
coke, &c. ; names of the trees, as bamboo, &c. if charcoal ; and if not too 
far, send specimens. 

6. The roasted or half smelted ore. 

7. The pure metals as obtained in a merchantable state, of all the 
qualities. र 

8. The slags, of all kinds, from the furnaces and smeltings. 

9. Drawings or models (to scale if possible) of all furnaces, machi- 
nery, and implements used in any of the processes, with drawings, plans, 
and models of the mine. Earthen models of the furnaces, &c. may often 
be well made, by the native image-makers for а mere trifle. 

10. Specimens of any tools used. 
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11. Traditions, history, and satistics of the mine or mineral products, 
as (1.) How and when found ; (2.) Produce, gross and net ; (3.) Rent 
if farmed, or what tax payable on the product ; (4.) Price of daily labour ; 
(5.) Amount of labour obtainable for a given price ; (6.) Estimated pro- 
fits, past and present ; (7.) Reasons for decay or increase ; (8.) What is 
now required to make the mine more productive : (9) Copies or notices 
of any books or accounts of the mine; (10.) Health, comfort, morals, 
and condition of the workmen employed, average of ages, and of life 
among them if thought unhealthy ; seasons and hours of work. Super- 
stitious notions, peculiar diseases, &c. &c. 


II. 


Buildings, Cements, Pottery, Colours, Roads, c. 


1. Specimens from the quarries, of all kinds of building stones, use- 
ful or merely ornamental. 


2. The same of limestones, shells, corals or other articles, used to 
make lime or cements of all kinds. 

3. Specimens of the strata above and below the quarried stone. 

4. Any fossil shells, bones, fish, planta, insects, or other appearances 
of organic remains large or small, found in or near the quarries, or 
amongst the rubbish and watercourses of quarried spots. ТЇ specimens 
appear too large to move, please to give 8 notice, with an eye-sketch, and 
estimate of the expense of moving, and preserve it till а reply is sent. 

5. Specimens of the building stones or remarkable bricks used in 
any public edifices, monuments or tombs, with the date of their erection if 
known, and a note to say if exposed to weather or protected by stucco, 
paint, or roofs. 

6. Memoranda and specimens of any plants or animals destructive to 
masonry, 88 boring worms and shells in water, and the like, with speci- 
mens of their work. 

7. Ornamental or stucco-work : specimens of it, new or old, interior 
or exterior, with the best account procurable of the materials, preparations, 
and working of them 

8. Specimens of stones and marbles, shells, &c. used for image or 
ornament-making ; of earths for pottery, and varnishes of coloured earths 
of all sorts, whether used as pigments or not 

9. Specimens of peculiarly good materials used for roads, whether 
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ancient or modern, with prices, methods of using them, and other Memo- 
randa. 

10. Prices of all the above; rates of labour, carriage, &c. from the 
rough to the wrought state, and all other statistical details as in the case 
of Mines and Mineral products above mentioned. 


III. 
Agricultural Geology. 


1. Specimens of soils of good, and the best qualities, for all kinds of 
produce, as sugar, cotton, tobacco, &c. 

2. Of infertile soils or veins of earth. 

3. Of the subsoil or rock. 

4. Of the stones scattered about these soils. 

5. Memoranda relative to the height of these soils above the water of 
wells in the rains and dry season, and of its drainage, shelter, exposi- 
tion, &c. 

6. Of any kind of earths, mud, or stones used as manures, аз peats 
from the jheels, kunkurs, &c. 

7. Of the deposits (fertile and infertile) left either by the common 
inundations or by violent floods, with memoranda of their effects on the 
cultivated soil. 

8. Specimens from any separate spots, where gravel or stones are 
collected in quantities after inundations or floods. 

9. Accounts of remarkable floods, and average heights of the rise of 
rivers, of the raising of the soil, alterations in its produce consequent 
thereupon, and all other details. 

10. Memoranda relative to the formation or destruction of river-banks, 
islands, &c. with measurement if obtainable. 

11. Samples of all kinds of efflorescent salt-earths, with specimens of 
the different salts prepared from them, prices of preparation, selling rates, 
and accounts of the processes and uses of the salts. 

12. Specimens of brine springs, with details of manufactures if boiled 
for salt, and statistics of labour and produce, &c. as in the case of mines. 


IV. 
Medical Geology. 


1. Specimens of mineral medicines of all sorts, whether produced on 
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the spot or imported, crude and prepared, with notes and samples of the 
process of preparation in all its stages. 


2. Ofthe water of mineral springs, their temperature, incrustations 
about them, account of their uses, and specimens of the rocks or soil in 
which found. 


V. 
Native Metallurgical Processes of Mineral Manufactures. 


t. Exact descriptions of them, however rude or simple they may ap- 
pear, with samples of the ores, fuel, fluxes, products, slags, &c. 

2. Models or drawings (to scale if possible) of the furnaces and im- 
plements of all kinds ; specimens of these last may be sent. 


3. Memoranda and samples of the earths or sands used for moulds 
in castings, of the crucibles and beds, raw and baked, and of the raw ma- 
terial from which made. 


4. Prices of raw and wrought materials. 

5. Drawings of machinery used for turning, boring, polishing, &c. 

In conclusion : It is not supposed that any individual, unless wholly 
devoted to the research, can supply the whole of the desired specimens, 
or even of the knowledge relative to any one product ; but any single 
item of the foregoing may be of importance, at sometime, to some one ; 
and it will be the special duty of the Asiatic Society, and of the Curator 
of the Museum, to see justice done to every contribution ; whether relat- 
ing to the Geology of India in general, or to this peculiar branch of it. 


Н. PIDDINGTON, 
Curator, Museum Economic Geology. 


Авт. VII.—JNote on Fossil Plants discovered in the Sandstone Rocks 
at Kamptee near Nagpoor. By Joan С. MALCOLMSON, Esq. 


The accompanying three lithographs represent fossil leaves, discov- 
ered in the sandstone quarries of the banks of the Khanan river, opposite 
to the cantonment of Kamptee, by Lieut. Munro, of II. M. 39th Regt. 
F.L.S., who at the request of Colonel Walpole, kindly presented them 
to me. It is very remarkable, that no fossils had been found in these 


18 
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rocks previous to Mr. Munro’s fortunate discovery, as the quarries have 
been worked for many years, and have been examined by several geolo- 
gists, including Dr. Voysey, and Capt. Jenkins the distinguished com- 
missioner in Assam. I presume that they must be confined to some 
thin strata in the sandstone, as during a residence of some years at 
Kamptee, I did not observe them, although my attention was naturally 
directed to the subject, by the numerous fossils I had met with in the 
neighbouring districts. Be the cause of their having been so long over- 
looked what it may, it affords encouragement to the re-examination of the 
same rocks which extend over so large a part of the south of India, especi- 
ally in the Southern Mahratta Country, and in Guzerat, Eedur, &c. 

In the Geological map of a great part of the Hyderabad and Nagpoor 
countries, published in the 5th vol. of the Transactions of the Geological 
Society of London, I have coloured the Kamptee sandstone, as well as the 
other rocks of the same character extending along the Wurdah* and Go- 
davery rivers, as the equivalent of the diamond sandstones of the Ma. 
dras ceded districts, and of the sandstone rocks near Kulladgee, Badamee, 
andAtchera,in our own neighbourhood. The truth of theseidentifications, 
the reasons for which are detailed at length in the paper above referred to, 
has been since confirmed by & report of Major Wilkinson, the resident at 
Nagpoor, addressed to the Secretary to the Coal Committee, Calcutta, on 
the 22d April 1841. “In Wyragurh, about 90 miles to the south west 
of the city of Nagpoor, there are diamond mines. I formerly visited 
them with Mr. Jenkins, when he was resident at Nagpoor ; the following 


* ln tho Madras Journal of Science for October, 1834, I have given а figure 
of а fossil plant, 1 had discovered some years before in the sandstone of Won 
in the Hyderabad territory, acquired from the Nagpoor Rajah in 1818. Tho 
hill of Won is composed of sandstone, dipping in all directions from the apex, 
and varying in colour from white to red and yellow. It contains also ferruginous 
grains or scales, either in seams or disseminated through its substance. In a 
fragment of this kind much resembling the Bangnapilly diamond Breccia, в 
fossil was discovered having a compact structure and deep black colour, and 
it is probably & portion of & hollow, compressed vogetable, the centre of which 
is filled with the sandstone. 1७ is the only instance that has come to my 
knowledge of a fossil having been found in the sandstones of Southern India , 
ond as the rock corresponds in Geological position and mineralogical characters 
with the diamond sandstone, the fact is of considerable interest, even if tho 
formations were not found to be continuous, as will be stated hereafter, The 
specimen is deposited in the Muscum of the Asiatic Society of Pengul. Gcolo- 
gical Transactions, vol. 5. p. 557. 
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is what he has written about them. ‘The diamond mines of Wyragurh, 
were formerly celebrated, though now they do not yield sufficient returns 
to render them worth working. The diamonds were found in earth 
which forms small hills in the vicinity of Wyragurh. The spots are still 
distinguishable where they have been dug up. During the reign of the 
late Raja Raghoojce Bhonsla, the mines were worked at a considerable 
expense, but only a very few small diamonds of little value were founa, 
and they are now entirely neglected." * 

But а question of much greater importance here presents itself as to 
the identity of these rocks with the coal strata of the Bengal Provinces and 
of the Upper Nerbudda, and also with those sandstone rocks of Guzerat, 
which appear to be identical in mineralogical characters, and in their ge- 
vlogical relations. If this should prove to be correct, coal will most pro- 
bably be found in the sandstone ranges of the eastern part of Guzerat, in 
situations sufficiently accessible to render it matter of less regret, that the 
Nerbudda cannot be rendered navigable much above Tulluckwarra. 
The fossil plants discovered by Mr. Munro, are, however, too imperfect 
to enable us to refer them with certainty to any of the few Indian coal 
plants yet described or figured. They bear a considerable resemblance to 
the Glossopteris danceoides of the Burdwan coal field, figured by Dr. 
Royle, in his 2d plate. The narrower leaves may belong to another spe- 
cies, or more probably to a different part of the same plant. The litho- 
graphs were executed under the direction of Capt. Smith, of the Madras 
Engineers, from very beautiful drawings by Mr. Forbes, but as Capt. 
Smith observes, “ subjects like these are very difficult for pen-work litho- 
graphy, and the people at Madras do not much practice chalk." The 
consequence is that the cross hatching obscures the structure of the fossil, 
especially in Nos. 2 and 3. With these plants impressions were found 
not unlike those of the large bony scales of the sauroid fish of the carbo- 
niferous and old red sandstone rocks, especially these of the latter. They 
are, however, too imperfect to justify any opinion as to their nature, al- 
though, in а subject so new, no indication should be overlooked. 


* Reports and abstracts of tho Proccedings of the Oommittee for the inves- 
tigation of the coal and mineral resources of India and Calcutta. Journal of 
Natural IIistory for July, 1842, p. 260. 

Nore.—In a paper on the Geology of the country between Dyapoor and 
Bellary, by Capt. Newbold, published in No. 46 of the Journal of the Asiatic 
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ART. VIII.— Observations on the Comet of 1843 ; made at the 4х0 
nomical Observatory, Bombay. By Dr. Buisr. 


Read 12th April 1843. 


On the evening of the 4th March, a little after sunset, a most сх- 
(raordinary appearance presented itself in the sky, consisting of a vast 
beam of light inclining at an angle of 45? towards the South ; it was distant 
about 35° from the moon, which was tothe northward. The nght 
ascension was very near one hour; the end of the tail, which when first 
observed was about 20°, was nearly of the same declination with the 
moon; the comet itself had set, before its tail attracted notice. The 
tail was single for about half its length, appearing to exhibit a purplish 
black shadow at both edges, such as is sometimes perceptible in the 
bright beams of Aurora Borealis, for which it might, unless from its fix- 
edness and position, have been readily mistaken. Towards its upper ex- 


Society of Bengal ЇЧ. В., the following passage occurs, ‘‘ The softer and finer 
varieties of the cream colored limestone found in the vicinity of Tallicotta 
are well adapted for lithographic purposes. Some of the specimens which I 
brought hence, were sent down to the lithographic establishment at Bt. Tho- 
mas’ Mount, and found to answer. There is also a fine laminar limestone 
found in the bed of the river, with beautiful dendritic appearances between 
the plates. А specimen of this dendritic limestone was examined for me, by 
Dr. Wight, who kindly affords me the following note. “The arborescent ap- 
pearance in the slate I think an organic remain. At least, I find, when under 
8 high magnifying power, that the black lines can, with the point of & ncedle, bo 
pricked off without touching the stone, as if the carbonaceous matter of the 
plant was still there. I feel uncertain, however, whether to call the origina) 
a moss or fucus, but think the latter.” 


As this observation will probably find its way into other works, with the 
weight which will justly attach to the names of the observers, I think it may 
be useful to remark, that these markings are probably nothing more than me- 
tallo arborizations, snch as abound in this limestone wherever it occurs. 
Fine examples may be seen in the collection of rocks from the Southern Mah- 
ratta Country, presented by Lieut. Hibbert of the Engineers especially thoso 
from Tallicotta. At page 554 of the 5th vol. of the Geological Transactions, I 
have noticed a report of the same kind of fossil plants said to have been found 
in the Cuddapa limostones, but which I uscortained to bo more dendritic mark- 
ings on the surface of the strata, 
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tremity it seemed for a few nights to be divided by a thin line of shadow ; 
this was not perceptible after the 10th. 

It had been observed so early as the 2nd and 3rd of the month at 
Madras and various other parts of India, but was not noted, at Bombay. 
А+ Agra it was for a time believed to be an exhibition of Zodiacal light. 
The stars were perfectly visible through all parts of the tail. 

Bombay 4th March 1843. Altitude of the Summit ofthe Tail 10° pointing S. E. 
z ы Е De n ae | at 7h. 15 P. м. 
5th March, Sunday. The head was very distinctly visible above the 
horizon shortly after sunset, and left no doubt that it was a magnifi- 
cently developed comet : its splendour was however considerably impaired 
by the light of the moon. On the 5th and 6th the tail of the comet seem- 
ed to vibrate, pulses of light appearing to shoot out longitudinally every 
15 seconds. This appearance was observed by several individuals simul- 
taneously, who were perfectly at one as to the interval of time betwen 
the pulses. "There were no more noticed after the 7th, on which night 
they were only slightly apparent. The subjoined observations were made 
at the Bombay Government Observatory, Colaba, Lat. 18? 53/52" N.Lon. 
4b 51/ 197 E. by Kera Laxuman C., a young Bramin, one of the assist- 
ants, who had been carefully instructed by Professor Orlebar. The in- 
strument employed was an altitude and azimuth circle, the length of the 
telescope being 23 inches, with semi-diameter of the altitude and 
azimuth circles 6:5 and 8:5 inches respectively, made by W. T. Gilbert. 
This was placed on a large stone pillar based upon the ground, and ter- 
minating under the cupola of the Observatory, at an elevation of 75 feet 
above the mean level of the sea ; the instrument like most of the others in 
the Astronomical Department of the Observatory, is by no means such as 
could be trusted for accurate or precise observations. "The altitudes 
given in the subjoined are uncorrected for refraction, and the azimuths are 
measured from the South and not from the North, as the term generally 
means. The time given is Bombay mean time at the Observatory. 

The following observations were made at the Observatory on the 
evenings of 6th, 7th, &c. till the end of the month, at which latter date 
the comet became too obscure to be fit for observation. 


18% 
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ыыы. 


| 

Time 1813. | Azimuth. | ah Remarks. 
ET of Tail. 

н. ' / ог m ô Uu en 

Mar. Gth| 6 61 18 | 7 1 2/74 эп Clear. 
के 6 56 32| 6 46 31 [75 в 41 5 
i 7 1 4| 4 41 20 75 33 31 8 
Маг. ;th| 6 46 13 | 10 27 10 | 5з 16 34| 34 
| " 7 1 2| 7 2 40|74 3 18 И 
| » 7 22 52 | 2 16 57] 76 28 17 8 
Mar. lOth| в 60 18|15 50 61 | 7 13 6| зо 
7 11 32/11 G 27173 17 40 ss 

7 32 36| 6 23 & | 75 12 23 т 
Mar. llth] 6 61 4 |17 32 15 | 10 37 16 m 
ji 7 21 14|10 48 45 | 73 39 10 М 
2 7 61 31|4 2320|78 17 38 : 
Mar. 130 | 7 21 22|14 в 4 | 72 42 а » 
я т 35 37| 10 55 54 | 74 4 21 : 
s 7 45 30) 8 43 30/75 0 4i Н 
Маг. 17) | 7 49 13 | 13 14 15 | 74 20 53| 34° | Fainter. 
- 7 52 6 | 12 34 45|74 35 7 „ 
Е 7 50 24 |11 35 46/75 1 35 » 
Mar. 18th | 7 45 z1| 15 7 65 |73 46 4 Е 
2 Т 56 27 | 13 97 1|74 55 17 » 
Mar. 19th | 8 3 20 | 11 бә 20/75 28 18 Faint 
Ае 7 з 2|25 33 39 69 6 11 " 
Маг. 91st | 7 21 34 | 23 17 49|72 4 16| 329 "n 
m 7 30 53 |21 з 26 | 72 6 32 " 
Mar.22nd| 7 41 19 | 10 23 १2 | 73 13 4 Very faint. 
Mar. 24th | 7 30 11) 21 3 48|73 6 27 T: 
Mar. 26th | 7 55 52110 11 13|74 56 35| 279 и 
Mar. 27th | 7 30 эв 24 30 33 72 22 16| 26° » 
е 7 38 13 | 22 37 11 | 73 12 59 й 

Mar. 29th | 7 46 58,21 12 25 174 28 9| 23° Observation within 3 
Маг. 30th | 7 56 | 22 в 20|73 17 55| 21° minutes of arc. 

Mar. 3lst do. do. do 209 ر‎ сое dia- 


The Tail was observed till the 4th of April, on which it disappeared also. 

These observations were taken with great care, but the comet becom- 
ing obscure towards the end of the month, could not be distinctly seen 
in the telescope ; the observations about that period, therefore, should be 
considered right only within three minutes of arc. 


ART. IX. — Meteorological Observations. 


The Observations in the present number were made at the Magnetic 
Observatorv. The Barometer is а standard of Newman ; the readings are 
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continued as noted from the scale, without correcting for temperature or 
capillary. "The Darometer from which the Observations for May, June, 
and July 1811, were noted, is a standard by Айе of Edinburgh ;—its 
readings are 0:150 higher than those of Newman; so that assuming this last 
for the true standard, and as such it is now employed, 0:150 must be sub- 
tracted from the observations of No. 1 of the Journalto reconcile them 
with the others. The most of the instruments in use till September 1812, 
were the same as those noted by Professor ORLEBAR. 

The term-day observations of July due to the following number were 
lost; the assistants had at this time dropped away one after another, till one 
only remained, and he was sick. From the Ist September the hourly 
readings continue uninterrupted, and the means of the montb, instead of 
the term-day observations, will be supplied for future numbers after the 
month of August. GEORGE Burst, 

In charge of the Observatory. 
Magnetic Observatory, Bombay, Colaba, Meteorological Observations, 21st 


April 1842. 
A Standard. Thermo. | & . Wind. 
fgg See | Тато „ызы “ы enar 
gem Barom. | Thermo: Dry| Wet, | 0० Direction. 
Tee 
76:8] 50| 29-685 | N.W. Clear. 
3 20'829 | 633 |81'8| 766| 50| 29-674 v 7 
4 29:838 | 8370 |815 770] 455 | 29-693 | №. W.by N. » 
5 20-832 | 82-9 |802 758| 4-4 | 29-687 vee » 
6 29-850 | 810 |80°0| 760 40| 29-707 » 81 calm. 
7 29:870 | 829 |83'2| 775| 57| 29-731 m > 
8 80-80% | 84:5 8410 782) 6-4 | 20-742 | N.W. i 
9 29:008 | 858 [|855 3778, 77| 29-752 T e 
10 | 29900 | 86:3 |858 798| 70 | 29-744 i ата. 
11 29-892 | 889 90-4! 78:8| 7°6| 29-736 ES x ^ "s 
0 29-872 | 8723 |871 778| 93| 29715 See n- a 
l 29-844 | 872 |860] 770| 99| 29:087 sie » Strong breeze. 
9 29:820 | 875 |87'2| 760, 112| 29:682 » With » » 
3 20-800 | 877 |872 7458, 124, 29649 » 
4 29-796 | 874 |870, 722| 148 | 29-640 js D 
5 20-700 | вва |86:0 722, 1316 | 29:635 E » Strong breeze. 
6 26800 | 852 |940 713 128] 49 Ра » Gentle breeze. 
7 29-804 | 846 |e30| 778| 52| 20654] N.E. , Fresh breeze. 
8 20°823 84:5 82:9 74.6 8:3 | 29672 N.W. 135 89 „ 
9 29:838 | 83:9 |82'5| 746| 80 | 29-680 ... „ Г »" 
10 29:830 836 820! 749 71| 29:683 ade m » » 
11 29:822 83:3 - 750| 69| 29678 ove » » m 
0 29:812 83:0 81:0 75-0 6:6 | 29:007 ave » ss ” 
1 20-900 | eso |813] 751! 6:31 29655 aii » With a : 
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Magnetic Observatory, Bombay, Colaba, Meteorological Observations 
23rd May 1842. 


= light 
» &nd no rain. 


Cumulostratus 
&nd Cumulus. 


Clear in the N., and W., 
9-8ths Cumulostratus. 


+ ДА os LE 


Clear with moonlight. 
А few clouds in the east 


few clouds in the 9. 
and E. 
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Magnetic Observatory, Bombay, Colaba, Meteorological Observations 
21st June 1842. 


Standard. ЕН Wind 
| Thermolğ Я Огун Б a E Direct. | Force 


2:6 | | 
2:0 29:308 | W.byN. 


29-568 822 26 29 424 W. Е Light rain. 
99-580 82:8 3:2 129 438 e „ по гаш. 
29-580 82 8 3 2 29 436 Эр в LE] 
20:588 82:6 2:5 29 445 » light rain. 
29:588 82:8 22 ae Pp 99 s 
29:590 62:8 3-0 29:447 |W.by: » по rain. 
29:590 83-0 3-2 29:447 yh De “з 


„ һсауу гаїп 
» light rain. 
, heavy rain. 


3° ,* oe 


» light rain. 
s по rain. 


20 : N.W. 
9.4 499 TT 
9-8 [20-416 | N. 
3:3 [29:434 ०० 
35 [994234 | S.W. 
3'8 [207424 


The above only extend over а period of twelve hours. Professor Orlebar left 
Bombay for Europe on sick certificate on the 1st of May, &nd his successor was 
placed in charge on the 15th of July ; at this time there waa only а single assistant 
in the Magnetic and Meteorological department of the Observatory : and without 
losing the day, before or after the term day it was impossible for him to attempt 
the consecutive hourly observations. 


Авт. X.—Copy of the Asoka Inscription at Girnar. By Captain 
LEG. Jacon, and N. L. WESTERGAARD, Esq. 


The following inscription should have appeared at the beginning of 
this number, but it was thought advisable, to defer putting it into the 
hands of the lithographer, until Captain Jacob could be consulted as to 
the mode of having it executed. The lithographed copy itself has unfor- 
tunately not had the benefit of Captain Jacob's revision, but it is hoped 
that it will be found to be a faithful transcript of the original. Another copy 
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has been transmitted by Mr. Westergaard to Professor Lassen, and will 
probably appear in Germany, with the advantage of a commentary by that 
celebrated orientalist. The originalis deposited, for reference, in the 
library of the Society. 

If any apology were required for publishing a correct copy of the 
most valuable historical monument yet discovered in India, it will be 
found in the following extract of a private letter, dated the 8th April, from 
Captain Jacob, who devoted a long tinc to making and correcting the copy. 
Those who take an interest in the subject will find Mr. J. Prinsep's 
papers, and the Journal of Licut. Postans’ Journey, made by order of the 
Supreme Government, at pages 219, 334, 365 and 864, of the 7th vol. of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Socicty of Bengal for 1838. 


“ The History of the Girnar Inscription’s copyings is first to be scen in 
Prinsep's Journal. You are aware of his attempt to obtain more per- 
fect copies than those first made by Captain Lang, at the instigation of our 
late President. For this purpose, Lieut. Postans was dcputcd to Joo- 
naghur, who took infinite pains to secure exactitude, aided by Captain 
Lang who was with him at the spot. 


* These copies were forwarded to Calcutta, but reached as the ever-to-be 
lamented Prinsep was on the eve of departure from the land which his 
genius had helped to illumine. The MSS. and cloth copies rotted 
in the Calcutta godown. I gave a duplicate copy of the cloth copy to 
your predecessor at Postans' request, for the London (Parent) Society, 
but never could ascertain what became of it. 


«I undertook to make fresh copies of these Inscriptions for the Cal- 
cutta people, and I had been engaged some time in the rock when Mr. 
Westergaard arrived in India. I gave him my present copies, and wc 
went over them partly together at the rock. The old Asoka inscription 
you are now about publishing, was I think nearly faultless ; but for the two 
published in your last number, you are indebted chiefly to our Danish 
brother's labours for the correct form in which they appear." 
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JOURNAL 


OF THE 


BOMBAY BRANCH 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
OCTOBER—1843. 


Авг. I.—Translation of an Inscription found at Nagpore ; 
with а Fac-simile, and Transcript in Balbodh.—By Batt. 
GuNGADHAR SHASTREE, Esq. 


Remarks on the historical value of the Inscription. 


1. The accompanying Inscription, copied from a stone at Nagpore, 
was sent to me last year by Dr. Stevenson, to whom it had been trans- 
mitted by Mr. Г. В. Reid. Оп examining it attentively, I found that, 
though copied with some care, it was inaccurate in many places ; and be- 
sides wanting one or two lines at the commencement, had blanks in dif- 
ferent parts, in which the letters must have been illegible on account of 
fracture or some other circumstance. The part omitted at the begin- 
ning, is, however, of no consequence in a practical point of view ; for, 
since the two or three lines that follow contain the customary invocations, 
it could not possibly have reference to any other subject. In regard to 
the blanks, I have filled them up with such words as were suggested by 
the context ; and it is highly satisfactory to find that with the exception of 
the name of one king, very little of the important part of the Inscription 
can be affected by any difference of opinion in regard to my conjectural 
readings, which, as admitting of doubt, I have distinguished with a mark 
of interrogation or enclosed within brackets. | 

2. It will be perceived from the subjoined English Translation, that 

2R d 
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the Inscription contains 8 kind of eulogy on the kings of the Pramára 
family, written during the reign of Nara Verma, in the Samvat year 1161 
or 1105 А. D. The race whose achievements it commemorates, is one 
of the four Agniculas, the account of whose birth or regeneration from 
the sacrificial fire of Vasishta Muni, as given by Col. Tod, is repeated 
in the 10th verse; though the motive assigned by the imagination of the 
poet to Vasishta for creating new tribes of Kshatriyas, is a desire of tak- 
ing revenge on his opponent Vishwámuitra, and not the general prevalence 
of heterodoxy and vice all over India. 


3. The Pramáras (more properly Paramáras according to our In- 
scription) appear to have acted an important part in the history of the 
middle ages of India. I extract the following remarks from the autho- 
rity just cited, regarding the extent of their territory, the names of the 
principal kings of their family, and the capitals to which their power 
was transferred at various periods. 


“ The Pramára, though not, as his name implies, the chief warrior, 
was the most potent of the Agniculas. He sent forth thirty-five Sache, or 
branches, several of whom enjoyed extensive sovereignties. ‘The world 
is the Pramáras,' is an ancient saying, denoting their extensive sway ; and 
the No-kote maroosthullí signified the nine divisions into which the 
country, from the Sutledge to the ocean, was partitioned among them. 


* Maheshwar, Dhar, Mandoo, Oojein, Chundrabhaga, Cheetore, 
Aboo, Chandravati, Mhow, Maidana, Parmavati, Omrakote, Bekher, 
Lodurva, and Puttun, are the most conspicuous of the capitals they con- 
quered or founded. 


“Though the Pramára family never equalled in wealth the famed 
Solanki princes of Anhalwarra, or shone with such lustre as the Chohan, 
it attained a wider range, and an earlier consolidation of dominion than 
either, and far excelled in all, the Purihara, the least and last of the 
Agniculas, which it long held tributary. 


“ Maheshwar, the ancient seat of the Hya kings, appears to have 
been the first seat of government of the Pramáras. "They subsequently 
founded Dharanagar and Mandoo on the crest of the Vindhya hills; 
and to them is even attributed the city of Oojein, the first meridian of 
the Hindus, and the seat of Vicrama. 

“There arc numerous records of the family, fixing eras in their his- 
tory, of more modern times ; and it 15 to be hoped that the interpretation 
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of yet undeciphered inscriptions, may carry us back beyond the seventh 
century. 

** The era of Bhoj, the son of Monj, has been satisfactorily settled ; 
and an inscription in the nail-headed character, carries it back a step far- 
ther, and elicits an historical fact of infinite value, giving the date of the 
last prince of the Pramáras of Cheetore, and the consequent accession of 
the Gehlotes. 

“The Narbada was no limit to the power of the Pramáras. About 
the very period of the foregoing insoription, Ram Pramár held his court 
in Telungana, and is invested by the Chohan bard Chand, with the 
dignity of paramount sovereign of India, and head of'a splendid feudal as- 
sociation, whose members became independent on his death. The bard 
makes this 8 voluntary act of the Pramáras; but coupled with the 
Gehlote's violent acquisition of Cheetore, we may suppose the successor of 
Ram was unable to maintain such supremacy. 


<“ While Hindu literature survives, the name of Bho) Pramára and 
* the nine gems’ of his court cannot perish; though it is difficult to say 
which of the three princes of this name is particularly alluded to, as they 
all appear to have been patrons of science. 

““ Chandragoopta, the supposed opponent of Alexander, was a Mori, 
and in the sacred genealogies is declared of the race of Takshac. The 
ancient inscriptions of the Pramáras, of which Mori is a principal branch, 
declare it of the race of Tusta and Takshac, as does that now given from 
the seat of their power, Cheetore. 

* Shalwahan, the conqueror of Vicramaditya, was a Takshac, and his 
era set aside that of the Tusr in the Dekhan. 

** Not one remnant of independence exists to mark the greatness of the 
Pramáras ; ruins are the sole records of their power. The prince of Dhát 
in the Indian desert, is the last phantom of royalty of the race ; and the 
descendant of the prince who protected Humayoon when driven from the 
throne of Timur, in whose capital, Oomerkote, the great Akbar was born, 
is at the foot of (the) fortune's ladder; his throne in the desertthe footstool 
of the Bulotch, on whose bounty he is dependent for support. 


* Among the thirty-five Sachee of the Pramáras, the Vihil was eminent, 
the princes of which line appear to have been lords of Chamravati, at the 
foot of the Aravulli. 


“The Rao of Bejolli, one of the sixteen superior nobles of the Rana's 
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court, is a Pramára of the ancient stock of Dhar, and perhaps its most 
respectable representative." * 

4. Ав the preceding passage is almost the only one in the Annals of 
Rajesthán which hasan exclusive reference to the Pramáras, I have taken it 
entire to show the result of the investigations of Col. Tod in regard to this 
family. I may state that those of the events mentioned by him, which relate 
to the whole of the period antecedent to the eleventh century of the Christ- 
тап era, appear to rest almost entirely on tradition, the only written docu- 
ments discovered before the time he wrote, beingthree copper-plate grants 
found at Ujjayani, two bearing dates between the Samvat years 1192 and 
1200,and one without date. After a careful examination of their contents, 
Mr. Colebrooke considers them as authentieating the following series of 
kings, viz. Udayaditya Déva ; his son Nara Varma Déva; his son Yasho 
Varma Déva ; and his two sons Jaya Varma Déva, and Lakshmi Varma 
Déva ; the reigns of these princes extending from the latter part of the 
eleventh century of the Christian era to near the close of the twelfth. 
Col. Tod carries the line retrospectively on the authority of the Madhu- 
caraghar Marble and 88०96 Charitra, and places the names of Sindhu, 
Munja, Sindhula, and Bhoja, before that of Udayaditya, the earliest king 
mentioned in the Ujjayaní plates. 


5. -A copper-plate grant, dated Samvat 1267, was found at Piplia- 
naggar, in the territory of Bhopal, by the late Mr. L. Wilkinson, the Po- 
litical Agent at that place. The inscription uponit, which appears with 
a translation by him in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for 
July 1836,1 brings down the genealogy to the beginning of the thirteenth 
century of Christ ; following the prince last mentioned in the Ujjayant 
plates, with the names of VindhyaVarma, Amushyayana, Subhása Varma, 
and Arjuna; and, as the late Mr. Prinsep observes in a note upon it, 
* exactly filling up the blank between the former prince and Birsal in 
1220." "This document also mentions Bhoja, as being the father of 
Udayaditya, confirming the last of the three names prefixed by Col. 
Tod to the Ujjayani list, on an authority which might be regarded as 
not altogether decisive.§ Another copper-plate grant, found in the 


* Annals of Rajesthán, Vol. I. p. 91. 

T Trans. of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. I, p. 231. 

I See page 377. 

$ Two other grants by this same king, Arjune, dug up at Piplianaggar, 
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same locality* by Mr. Wilkinson, supplies the name of Harrischandra 
Déva, the son of Lakshmi Varma, the brother of Jaya Varma. This is 
dated Samvat 1236, or А. D. 1180. 

6. The Nagpore Inscription, now brought to light, contains, as before 
observed, था eulogy written by order of Nara Varma in Samvat 1161, or 
А. D. 1105, descriptive of the glory and achievements of his ancestors, 
and particularly his brother, Lakshmídhara. It will appear to be a docu- 
ment of some historical importance, as it confirms the names of Uda- 
yaditya, and his father, Bhoja, mentioned in the various records above re- 
ferred to, and supplies the names of Bhadre Raja, Bhoja Каја, Bhimaka, 
and Vairi Sinha, ascending upwards from Bhoja in a reverse order of 
time, and carrying the line about 80 years backwards, or to the year 
А. D. 965, at an average of twenty years to the duration of each reign. 
These names, arranged in the order of time, and connected with those al- 
ready found in other grants, will stand as follows :— 

1. Уми Sinha. ~ 
2. Bhímaka (his son). 
3. Raja Raja or Bhoja Réjat (his son). 
4. Bhadra Raja (his younger brother). 
5. Bhoja Déva (his son). 
6. Udayaditya (his son). 
7. Lakshmidhara (his son). 
8. Nara Varma Déva (A. D. 1105, his brother). 
9. Vasho Varma Déva (А. D. 1137, his son). 
10. Jaya Varma Déva (his son). 
11. Lakshmi Varma Déva (his brother). 
12. "Vindhya Varma (son of Ajaya Varma). 
13. Harrischandrs (А. D. 1179 son of Lakshmi Varma). 
14. Amushyayana (son of Vindhya Varma). 
15. Subhása Varma (his son). 
16. Arjuna (his son, &. D. 1211). 


appear to correspond with this, word for word, one later by three and the other 
by five years. 
* See page 736, Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal for August 1838. 


t The first syllablo being a blank, either रा, भो, or any other letter may 
be supplied. This is the exception alluded to in para. first of this paper. 
4 
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It must be noticed that in this enumeration, we see nothing of Sindhu, 
Munja, or Sindhula, placed by Col. Tod before the 5th prince on the 
authority of Bhoja Charitra, &c. 

7. Though we have two Bhojas in the above list, neither of them 
can, for a moment, be supposed to be identical with the famous patron of 
` the *' nine gems ;" for had either been a lover of literature to any extent, 
the writer of our Inscription, who does not appear to have much regard 
for truth when exalting the merits of the ancestors of his master, would 
surely never have omitted to take due notice of such an agreeable topic. 
The theories of Mr. Bentley and Major Wilford, the former of whom 
places the reign of Raja Bhoja between the years 982 and 1052 A.D. 
and the latter supposes the death of that prince as having occurred be- 
tween 977 and 982 at the latest, * appear, therefore, to have been shaken 
to the base by a clear and forcible evidence, the existence of which could 
not have been imagined at the time those distinguished orientalists wrote. 


8. The records of the Pramára kings, already collected, are also quite 
sufficient to show how little reliance ought to be placed on the genealo- 
gies of the Hindu kings, given by Abul Fazil in the Ayeen Akbari. In 
his list of the Malwa kings, quoted in Мг. Prinsep's Chronological Ta- 
bles,t it is difficult to identify even half of the names contained in the 
preceding catalogue. 

9. In such a hyperbolical eulogy as the accompanying, no particu- 
lar importance can be attached to any of the exploits assigned to the elder 
Pramáras, or to Lakshmídhara. But the defeat of Karna, king of the 
Karnatica, by Udayaditya, the conquest of Tripura by Lakshmidhara 
and his victories over the Angas, the Kalingas, the chieftains of the south 
as far down as Rama's bridge, and those of the north as high as the 
country of the Turushkas, on the banks of the river Vanku, some stream 
perhaps in Káshmír, may be particularized as showing the great extent 
of the resources of the Pramáras at the period under investigation. 


10. The villages granted by Lakshmídhara, and confirmed by his 
brother and successor Nara Varma, are mentióned as being situated in 
the province of Vyapür. The site of this I am unable to fix. I may, 


* See Asiatic Researches, Vol. VIII. and preface to Wilson's Sanscrit Dic- 
tionary, page vi. 

+ Seo Appendix to the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal for December, 
1835. 
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however, offer a conjecture on the subject. Nagpdr, means a town of ser- 
pents, and is very frequently known to the learned among us by the 
synonymous epithet of Vyálapur. It is not improbable that the ancient 
name of the place was Vyápur, and that some influential individual or 
chief changed it into the more significant appellation of Vyálapur. The 
successors of Nara Varma appear to have reigned in Mandap and Nilagiri, 
which affords a proof in favour of Col. Tod's long list of the Pramára 
capitals. | 

11. The language of the Inscription is, as above remarked, extremely 
pompous and figurative, quite characteristic of the age in which it was 
written ; though considered very elegant according to the modern pervert- 
ed notions of our writers, who, like the author of this eulogy, do not 
even scruple to exalt their heroes above the gods, by employing child- 
ish play on words and other similar artifices. There is scarcely a single 
couplet in which we have not one or two words employed in a double 
meaning. Its hyperboles, metaphors, and mythological allusions, are so 
far-fetched and unnatural, that, notwithstanding all my pains, I fear, some 
of them may yet be found unintelligible to а mere English reader. 


12. The character in which the Inscription is written, is what Mr. 
Prinsep calls ** Kutila” or crooked, a name given to it in one of the 
grants of the middle ages discovered by him. A line or two at the bottom 
appear somewhat different from the rest, the form of the letters being 
evidently ornamental. ‘The character, on the whole, is nearly the same 
as that of the Khárepátan grant, and I need not, therefore, describe it any 
further. 


Translation of an Inscription found on a stone at Nagpore. 


[The transcript begins with a part of a sentence, from which circum. 
stance and from the absence of the usual invocation, it appears that the 
first line of the Inscription has not been copied or had been effaced}. 
О Goddess! may we be blessed with openness, generosity, sweetness, 
deep meditation, and equanimity, which attributes belong to you ; and [0 
Sarasvatti (the goddess of speech), do thou also inspire me with thy at- 
tributes, simplicity, elegance, unity, and harmony.'] Мау the lord of 
Lakshimi, who is without a second in the three worlds, be propitious to 


1 Wherever a simile or contrast is expressed by a play upon words, Г havo 
distinguished their socondary sense by using brackets of this kind. [ | 
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you (mankind). The sun and other luminaries shine forth, having an 
asylum in his imperishable heaven. May good poetry, which abounds in 
Játi and other kinds of metre, as well as in the figures of speech, pathetic 
sentiments, and other ornaments, be propitious to us ; [resembling virtu- 
ous and learned men descended from а good race, possessed of noble ас- 
complishments, and capable of feeling poetical charms]. May Shiva, who 
is formidable to the towers of his insupportable enemy ;* who adorns 
himself with ashes, and to whom Kubera does homage, grant you happiness, 
like the Agni race [which is terrible to its foes, is adorned with prosperity, 
and honoured by the king of kings]. Glory to the lotus-seated Brahma, 
who, like pearls, is proluced in the hollow of this oyster-like mundane egg, 
and is honoured by Mahesha (as pearls are by rich men]. May we be blessed 
with enjoyment and beatitude by the awful and noble figures of the lords 
of Umá and Ráma, one of whom delights in an utter absence of worldly 
desire, a wreath of human skulls, skins of tigers and elephants, and a 
sprinkling of ashes ; while the other indulges himself in passion, and takes 
pleasure in garlands of flowers, apparel, necklaces, and fragrant oint- 
ments. May Vishnu be propitious, who, like a universal car, has created 
thisuniverse without being different from it, to maintain the Karma Mim- 
ansa Philosophy? There is anoble mountain, named Abu, which mocks the 
pride of the lord of the mountains (the Meru) by its lofty summits, and 
resembles the blue firmament by its brows composed of sapphire. Thecir- 
cle of the lotuses, waving in Jakes on its sky-reaching-peaks, may be com- 
pared to a fragment of another mundane egg. Brahma, being desirous ої 
ascertaining whether the abode of the gods or that of men was purer, sus- 
pended to thetwo extremitiesof this mountain, which, methinks, resembles 
a true balance, the heaven inhabited by gods, and the earth peopled by hu- 
mau beings ; when the former went up in consequence of the pillar-like 
celestial mountain, and hence was proved to be endowed with greater 
purity. This Abu aspires to the beauty of the universal car, which has the 
earth and the heavens for its two wheels, connected by an axis, reaching 
on the one hand the expanse of water, and, on the other, the confines of 
space, and appears bending in this rugged career of life, by being impeded 


* Tripurisura. 

3 This alludes to the ancient Hindu custom of testing the character of a 
man by weighing him. Being lighter was always regarded us a proof of honesty 
er innocence. 
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in the regions of the stars. On this hill, whose green and pleasant brows 
were overflowed with the waters of the celestial streams, resided the 
Muni Vasishtha, the chief of those versed in the Vedas ; who, obedient tu 
his father (Brahma), carried to the upper portion of the mundane egg the 
river Yamuna, in the form of smoke proceeding from the sacred triad of 
fires, in order to cffect a junction with the (celestial) Ganga. His pre- 
cepts, like guides, extricate the car-like triad of the worlds, when pursu- 
ing a wrong direction, it sinks into the quicksand of temporal affairs, bor- 
dering on the great stream of knowledge. Once on a time when Kan- 
shika (Vishwamitra) paid a visit to the forest, and was endeavouring to 
carry away the cow Nandini who had delighted him by producing cvery 
thing necessary for his entertainment, the cnraged Muni Vasishtha propi- 
tiated the fire by his offerings, and from it came forth Parindra, the true 
conqueror and slayer of foes. Lis family became an image of those 
of the sun and moon; that, assuming humility and delighting in huge 
armour, faithful banners, and great renown; [these glorying in having 
given birth to R:aghava, Vishala-Varma, Satya Ketu, and Prithu.] 
That is invincible to the race of the immortal gods, is produced 
from fire, and fond of (polite) assemblies; [these gave birth to the 
kings Aja, Rama, Nalla, and Bharata.] In this race flourished the king 
Vairi Sinha, on whose royal birth, prosperity, prowess, impcrial dignity, 
gencrosity, and courage, shed a lustre ; while the space before his throue 
was strewed with gems and rubies, dropped from the crowned heads of 
kings, who constantly attended his court to do him homage. While he 
was marching to conquer the remotest quarters of the globe, the regions 
of space, filled with umbrellas of peacock’s feathers shining like emer- 
alds, appeared as if choked up with the poisonous respirations procceding 
from the exhausted Shesha,+ trembling under the load ofthe earth, which 
was oppressed, under the fect of the marching train of his lusty elephants. 
Ilis fiery and immortal spirit still survives in the subterranean regions 
iu the person of the Vádava fire; on the earth, in that of the golden 
mountain ; in the heavens, in that of the starry firmament; and iu the 
horizon, in that of the gold-coloured arch. He ruled the earth, sham- 
ing Indra in heaven by his prosperity ; defeating the army of his foes in 
hostile lands by his prowess ; and surpassing, by his support of the саг Ш, 
the lord of the scrpents in the regions inhabited by those beings. From 


1 The grcat serpent that supports the carth. 
20a 
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him was born king Bhíma, who gave a new face to the earth ; whose 
wrath was cooled by tears flowing from the eyes of the widowed families 
of his enemies ; and the flame of whose valour is still visible in the starry 
firmament, sending down its smoke in the shape of the blue sky. The 
clusters of pearls, projected upwards frem the foreheads of the elephants 
slain by him, though falling down in the shape of stars, have not yet 
reached the earth. Неге isa great marvel ; to whum shall we re- 
late it? Who will believe it? This king, though he supported the 
earth, earned extraordinary Lukshimi (wealth) and assisted the pure-mind- 
ed, did not resemble Vikuntha (Vishnu) [as he was always irresistible. ] 
His son Shri-Raja Rája (or Bhoja Rája), acted as the Pinak-armed god 
(Mahádeva)to the towers of his enemies ; and his fiery spirit, with a de- 
sire of protecting this globe, has overspread it in the form of the moun- 
tain Lokáloka. 5 Even in his pleasant excursions, his armies covered 
the earth ; the dust, raised by his cavalry, obscured the horizon ; and the 
noise of the chains rattling on the march of his elephants, filled the con- 
cavity of the basin of the universe. His foes, when they were transform- 
ed into gods on being slain by his sword, and saw their headless trunks 
surrounded by armed men, became impatientto descend from their celestial 
chariots to combat new heroes, but the heavenly virgins encircled round 
their necks and held them back from returning to the earth. His younger 
gon, the renowned Shri Bhidra Raja was endowed with a fiery spirit, akin 
to the blazing Vádava, and slew his enemies, brandishing his sword like 
а stream, tossed about by а strong gale of wind. The dust raised by 
the march of his cavalry, assumed the appearance of smoke, which, 
methinks, may be compared to that of the all-devouring fire, as if the 
same proceeded through excavations made into the earth by his elephants. 
His foes regarded him as endowed with the profundity of the ocean, as ma- 
nifested at the annihilation of the world; the might ofthe world-destroying 
wind ; thestability of the lordof the tortoises, that supports the earth ; the 
spaciousness of the basin of the universe ; the brilliancy of the world-éon- 
suming fire, and the magnitude of the celestial vault. The throne of his 
son Shri Bhoja Déva, who, occupying the pinnacle of royal greatness, pecu- 
liarly adorned this world, was the only refuge to those, who, having lost 
their kingdoms through envy, were obliged to do him homage by lower- 


5 The mountain supposed to mark tho confines of tho universe, or the spacc 
illuminated by the sun’s rays, 
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ing their heads before his lotus-like feet, which were kissed by the lustre 
of the gems composing their crowns. (The next verse, which describes 
the train of theelephants of this kmg, is rather unintelligible). In the reci- 
tation of his praises in the assembly of the gods, Vikuntha (Vishnu) envies 
the four-mouthed Brahma ; this god is jealous of the five-mouthed Hará, 
who cannot bear to see himself surpassed by hissix-mouthed son. This 
commander of the heavenly host again grieves, when he sees the superior 
eloquence of the chief of serpents, endowed with a thousand mouths. 
This king having attained the companionship of Indra, the state was in. 
volved in dissensions in consequence of being deprived of its sovereign ; 
and at such a period came into the world his son Udaydditya, who sub- 
verted the king Kanrá of the Karnátaka, that had harassed the earth; 
imitating thereby the achievement of the great Boar. "Though the 
groups ef his foes, overcome by the dazzling sun of his glory, met а no- 
"ble death from him on the field of battle, they derived full satisfaction, 
when they pierced 6 the orb of the day-star, mistaking him for their ene- 
my in the heat of their revenge. The lord of the serpents having wit- 
nessed his victories om а day of battle, closed his eyes in a transport of 
joy ; by which he was deprived of the gratification of hearing his praises 
recited, and the hopeless creature severely reproached his huge body, 
which performs the function of hearing by the organ of sight. Shri Lak- 
shama Déva, the son of that light of the three regions, imitated Prajdpati, 
by devoting himself to the protection of his subjects, and, following in his 
conduct the ethics of Manu, obtained for himself an imperishable renown. 
His marching drum, methinks, meant to proclaim, “ O lerd of the tor- 
toises and others! give ye your combined support to the earth, op- 
pressed under the load of this army. O hostile kings! humiliate your- 
selves quickly, or you will be ruined. O immortals, whose eyes have 
no power of twinkling, close ye your eyes, or they will be covered with 
dust." As soon as he began his march, the kings of the east deserted 
their brothers and relations to save themselves ; those of the south were 
so terrified that they had no great hopes even of their lives ; the princes 
of the west abandoned all hope as deceitful ; while the chiefs of the north, 
in order to avert death, resolved to forsake enmity. When this prince 


6 This alludes to the belief of the Hinda warriors, that all those who die 
in the field of battle, penetrate the orb of the sun and pass to the higher 


regions. 
20 
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with а view to procure noble elephants, invaded the eastern quarter of the 
globe, presided over by Indra, fear took refuge in the capital of the king 
of Gauda, as did Indra in heaven with his celestial companions. Hav- 
ing conquered Tripuri in a campaign, resembling an ordinary excursion 
of pleasure on some occasion of joy, and having annihilated his enemies, 
he spent (some time) on the banks of the Godávari ; covered with pleasure 
gardens and hills, the beauty of which was enhanced by gentle breezes 
blowing over rivulets. In that sacred stream, whose waves were constantly 
bent upon undermining the hills on its banks, the elephants of the king 
plunged themselves, as ifto expiate the sins committed in battle. These 
animals being in their rut, demolished the lower sides of the Vindhya 
mountains, mistaking them for the elephants oftheenemy; astorrents rolled 
down fromthem in the disguise of trunks, while their lofty summits resem- 
bled frontal globes, and clouds covering their heads threw down а sprink- 
ling of rain, in the form of the temporal juice. While the king was crossing 
these mountains, the hoofs of his fleet horses operated as а hatchet upon 
the rocks hardened by the action of water ; while a horde of innumerable 
wild elephants, incited by theodour of the temporal juice, oozing from his 
elephants, sprang up апа rambled through the forests. "The elephants 
of Anga and Kalinga retired from the field of battle, when they beheld 
those of Shri Lakshama Deva, claiming a connection with the guardians of 
the light cardinal points and the love of their mistresses, and boasting of 
a companionship wit the regents of the clouds. The praise of being the 
first of Purushas (men,) and the asylum of Shri (the goddess of wealth,) 
as well as that of having supported the earth, and protected it from the 
Bala Vairi ? (the enemies of Indra) is said by the learned men to be 
peculiarly due to Vishnu; but thisis an exaggeration. The billows of 
thesea, which reach the sky and the clouds atthe world’s destruction, and, 
are the companions of gloom, covering the universe at that period, yield- 
ed in height to the elephants belonging to the vassals of Lakshmidhara 
when they plunged themselves into the sea. (The next verse which 
follows the same idea is very obscure.) Those pearls which dropped from 
the golden girdles of the ladies of his vassals, while bathing in the sea, 
bestowed upon the waters of the Tamraparni, their peculiar quality (of 


7 This word, used in reforeuce to the king, signifies powerful enemies, and 
ss all the epithets are thus applicable to him, the assertion that the praise is 
pecififarly due to Vishnu, is represented to be an exaggeration, 
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producing pearls,) which contributes to the support of the king of the 
Pandyas. This Lakshmidhara on being imformed that he had reached the 
bridge, constructed with hills and huge rocks by Máruti and the other 
attendants of Ráma, when about to cross the sea, gave no heed to the 
tatement, and formed a bridge of the elephants composing his retinue, as 
if to invade some other island in the ocean. No sooner had the shouts of 
the van of his three-divided army reached the point guarded by Yama 
(south), than the regent of the west, though holding a snare in his hand, 
became hopeless in regard to the protection of his post from the impend- 
ing calamity. While the elephants of the king were quietly drinking up 
the waters of the ocean, each taking one draught, like Agasti, there is no 
telling v here fire, the fishes, or the Mainak and other hills were. Asto 
Hari, he must have been asleep. None of these knew what was taking 
place. The Mainak and other hills with large fishes, served as boats to the 
marching army,consisting of elephants edorned with pearls, which assum- 
ed the swinging motion of the Mandara. 8 When this king, being jeal- 
ous of the Yakshas, marched towards'the region guarded by Kubera, the 
people of that quarter abandoned their dwellings [as well as their riches}. 
In his gardens, he reared like Punnaga, Areca and other trees, the plant 
of fame, which was watered by the sweat dropping from the crowned fore- 
heads of kings, whom his victorious arm, eminently skilled in the use of 
the sword, had humbled. After having rooted out Turuskha Data (a 
Turkish chief) by his victorious arm, he resided on the Vanku, whose 
banks were covered with saffron. He then caused his favourite parrot 
to be taught to recite his praises in a mellifluous voice, resembling that of 
the goddess Sarasvati. On the occasion of a solar eclipse, this victo- 
riousking, impressed with pious motives, duly bestowed (uponBrahmans?) 
two villages in the province of Vyapur, and these were exchanged for 
another, called Mokhala Pitaln by his brother Nara Varma Deva, with a 
view to secure eternal good. This king Lakshmidhara, caused this temple 
to be constructed, with figures commemorating his numerous exploits. In 
the Vicrama year 1161. у 

О learned men, be of good cheer, and examine our sweet composition 
with an acute eye. I bow to that audience, which sheds tears of joy at 
the charms of poetry. 


8 The mountain with which the ocean was churned by the gods. 
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Fuc-simile of the Inscription. 


दवन MATA TATA दारय माबुये समा विसमताद 
3 мачт : सदिवाशेयो तेपि Hil एकएव 
учага) चेव ुवोवत्ततयोज_ 1 द्यप द 
Бач भास्कर शनत अश्च ата (читта 

एालेको र्र रः सरसाश्चप्रसीर K HALA 

язан UY CA ZAM MM AT तिमविरा 

RUB RTA Her कि आटू ट्रिवंश सह शः शिव शिवी 
आतामहा гааг гея лг Ч ге гате 
NAMATAMMAAT ५॥विराग्येस स राग T 
शिरा मातांच meng gre e va अणीच वसा न 
चाहीश्चहारादित। जङ्ूतिञ्च विलपनेच simt मंच 
तथव तरिशाट्रूपमुमारमारमएायातत ($8 ghi qu 
үш: म्म मी गा शान तिएकतवात। सा га निर्ध 
MUTT ATs पु नातु чигт ग 
Гат танат ara ae ат रतल :3] 
MAM AA 31 य स्याद्यामताला (ТАГ УТ 
रपदाकराप्ररवत्प स्परागचक्रळिवरब्रह्माप्उरव छाया 
ант बेराटृत मभ्र म उल भिदे मास्तीश्वभू As कू 
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AVY FAAMAT TAM AAD ATH 
खाव द वितु तिज तिविवि$ किंशुदूमित्यितायारूरद्रैतावद्गा 
зай тай A AMA 9लधालानवित्तिद्यऊ ल 
वित्रविभू मिच क्रमाकाशचक्रमपिजनदिगत्ञानशि।सं 
सारव मनि महाविषामनिषन्तत्ताद्नाद्चोतेकतटविश्चन 
धाकूल कृमी зи абга ३ सत्त गवानाकाशग 
AKS WH UCC काच्नाकामल तार (9 दुसिप्रासुनिः 
या वानल बूमवर्तिय मुना प्री त्येपितुव्रताएा ART 
द्रमसिद्वामसमनयब्रह्माछख उप्रति॥विद्या महा स 
печат सारासेकतविष ина 
ATA MELT erasa TA четче VATS, 
ага TT I ITT कटावनहि तिप ranged uS Rr 
ऊस्थातिद्यावितवनुआालठ ननादानरि नो न दि नी Pepa 
कुपिवन एतन ह विषासं е ата (чта MITA 
= त्यचुप म$सत्यात्तिक्षानातबत्‌रायच्रनविशालवम्म 
заетата чачта 
язна कृतिर्य द रूज ४। बराज॒रामराकिता ना 
MSA AAT Me STAAL IT HANIA AS 
TASTY । वोशस्मित्वेरिसिंह ¦ area रत कद्रू 


20 ж 
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Raa प्रता वश ग दायी शोर्यप्रच अपरिच य प्राद्यासो 

UWA नम क्ापालत्तालसूलद्‌लिव्लुलळ्का नाका 
टीराकारितुयद्माणि чачат 
क८३॥ TOMA प॒जाणसमाययास्यद्रनीलप्राते 

मरी सूरा त पवारारे३ शु शुति रन शाव काशादि श शसयन्म 
त्ठकरीन्ट्रघन्ह्चरणप्राग़्माररी दे रा राम द्भृतविपन्त्ारा 
घस विष श्वासावरुद्दा&च॥पाताल वह वामुखानलमिया 
ट्श्चीवाल्चस्फुर त्मो वल्ली चल RE a a हा 
खचला ANYIR वलयद्याऊाच दिल 

ठाल्यव्याद्यापित्तनुकछ्नतय विचलीत्त त४प्रताप TS 21 
AI कप वविद्विव क्वितिपु चद्या ल E ARICA स्वाराऊं 

बरिषुव्रऊुचनु रङिन्वागाविराङच ज ॥ ऐेखार्यणचवि 
AAT वरात्तारकृ गल्वगचन्यकृ FAW Ty समति का 
Tr शध्वीमबात्‌॥२०तस्माडेरिजृपावातवनवत्रा वे व बटु 
रबाद्भवद्वाथा TRAUMA ट्हन ४ भ्रीत्तीजा काल्न चू 
प४॥आवित्ताधित नूत नखितिरय ब्रह्मा उ सऽ चावस्था वापि 
वित्र क्ञातविय राके а ्रतापानरश।अनुगगनसुद्‌ 
खः खु लमुक्नाच्चमाययद्त्तिरलितकुट्टाकुन्चि कम तू] 
रुत्त्यः।सततमपिप्तन्नास्तद्चयाबद्भपृश्ची PASAT SAT 
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TMA भा AAA AYA RETREAT 
TARIA aaa RINE 98 
त्यापिवसुवरामस ES erg теч: E मान 
क्रो सुमनसामागाज्नावे gal #< तस्मादेररि TTF 
नीवट्विवप्रारवलु ча TARR पिनाक पाणिरङनिग्रा 
TUIS IT Ek S ST SIEGE TY 
तापाज्ञाल्याठाकालाकमहामहीव्रवलयद्याऊान्महीम ® 
RU जस्मिन्स प्पतिलीलचा पिललिते rtr टन्न 
तवाहृथहविसारिङ्गलि पटल बाल уб д ले: яз! 
SHI QSCATATY ASM ज्षरवलाप्ररवछर व लनारनि 
Чеча тет ETR ३।यज्तिस्तृंशनि я а 
आलक्मच्य घाउ чача EK CEK Fc EGER SES ALI 
र॥ब्वट्टित।संहषात्यतावावि मानशिखरादाद्रि्वका२हन 
रीरानसररागिएणाउपुविरसच्तू ज етут: Seu 
«ланч азат MATAR HE 
दवाडवपावकस्फुट Fs ACA जानल andae 
ателер іа दारा्लसका AMAT AG е 
T7 а RARA a el tale अजिनिअतामि ат 
नझाङू तृरलतुरंगावागाड्भूत तार UKs eee 
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чаччу саата IT F у 
गास्ीयपूल यार्पवस्यन qe AMT AAT चा सुगाने क माठ 
Ag C _ भाउस्यच।रवङ १ काल हुताशनस्य 
चमहीय खचच क्रस्वच ага ааа 
зета ата, 
ह्रणलचूडमशि॥/ह्वाआाड атаач: Ч 
नाडाटावाळप"यसस्पायपसम य निचरणोरा Al 
ааа ATT тачек 
(агч NTE AZSNETTSTHAL TA: 
THUG AUS QT AD IP ERT у 
पद्सँपवत्संजम тт чө 3p 9391 
क$॥विकु%$कमलासनायच тетет: पुन*प 
आास्यायहरायशम्जुर॒पिषइन्क्ता TTT TETER 
AURINIA LAG स्यमनाजाया PRAT म 
аатта Sahara $cuaferqres 
TSM FIM AMT Fe OM SALT MWA ITT 
TFTA टिया तवद्भूपति $ [याना हृत्य महाल्लातापग 
गि लक gend qa बपलकरदर्वितातु वमिमोश्री 
четата н ॥स्मा दुग्रतरप्रताप 7 EG 


1843.] Translation of an Inscription found at Nagpore. 2 


ईशंतासाट्ाएपात्वरविश्नवमाट्मिमु।ख Pe E Dn чат 
मान्यासाअमिति प्रतीति चित ताम чч ато са eram 
qure लैरिपुत्तमशग्रापुःपरो (rg GE ए कस्यात्तमिते 
Ra क्ाविङजेज॥स्यापरस्याखुव___ «жа 
ЧайтЕзурятааәп#атаабта!®та am 
तया्रो तेः gmdfqmqavadaedau पतिः 
सीये वपुथि RIG दस्त AA MT कतराए ६ 
«ur arare sqm grs पझापतिरिप लळा 
दावातवत्‌।नीत्या जनमनुर TZ ran ना से नावेव 
सतःसर्वरापिसदा्रवर्हतज क कीर्ति aquas и 
ачачак Пат МЛ 
नप्यत बीठुतेनमर्ततापत्यार्षिट 9:199 
चितीजतागनिमिषा$पासुःपुरापूरयात्यवद्याहरतिष 
जाएापराहा AA AZ राना॥ यस्मिन्स___ वान्ाबापिरि 
FASTA WT Gh s प्राणस्यकघापिका नरत जा 
ना पनृषासदन्किऐ भप्राशाक॒ुद्चिरिसफालतिविकाल 
(атачае тач ат еня 
[या द्यास्यात।प्रजातियस्मिन्प्रघरमं दिशे RS दीर्घया 
AM AMA BAAN FUT ATTA 
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राशदसहसापु CET wl Fee TAA ARTA 
प्रयाण — क्रम्यदिपु रीराऐ कर तिका बि दस्य 6 га: 
॥जनावास्यतविदानिर्सर a Gor पार चार लस लाला वान लता 
(ата гате द्वापक 8 ल॥ जातानऊन्ध य्रयमा कळना 
निवीङानिज CPACAR MT AAA टनतत्पराजा 
TATA हाग्मि परंपराया$।॥यद्याठाल कना लनि RE करा; 
FMA मानान्तर AKA A: क रकज्चितागवि गलझयाण 
माना मूत Tea पिविसविसिठ रवि जायद्दाहिनी बारा 
जुन्मीलब््रदाम दोरे चिततेरिरबिन्यस्यपाराचला३। स्फार 
छज्लारवारमृगितगुर॒वटी कूट कु झ कट इ VA NIT FU 
ग्रत्वरितहरिट्यूरक्रच PITT SNS епн 
करिकररतायद्ममटानागृग बद्याविद्वा चन्य दिप ऋल 
परलद्यामलाविन्टापादा ига E EE бен: 
FHM गवाळ Fs HAAS CE सका निऊल मु का ब्रह्म 
वर्याहयः। जात्मनाळूप गच सिपुरम зе 
AA ааа INTAS UR 
eem gerer ava मवाना MAAAs (Yay rey 
AFAR Gesn prn nid га атан 4 
RANA: MFHT a rats 
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बचऊने चीऊखुविभ्पसु त। य कल्यानलवू मम ल m 
उक्कारनीविद्िष тя BATA gau ue 
бачаи – – – METIR TTT हा 
RAMAI मत दू rectas TIAA: N 
заа ज़वसादा गयतापाद्वीमुपश्टप्ति। sf ei т 
Rana ठीछा म्र: रान यरीय एतया 
सामत्नरुसीगङ्िनीश्रिीणि 1171000 тта 
maam: габ: संप्रतिप яч एृष्रि वी ज dr 
ATA +पथ्याद्यापिता द व पध TWA — WI AH 
THM AYA ALLA TM AT TAM ATMS (а Ч 
जाषाहुवरेलणड्ररजाताइदिपुति u-- ¬ 
रत्यक्त देह Ta аа: AAA 
1991 पान्वाराप क मेभनधा बन हुप सन 
घाजमाशौयस्यञिपसतिस — rg म्र तूत्ख की जाक 
क्त स्रपाणा rg Gg पराल E] MI ।गनाल 
хучаас Еа लाग्नि रा स्र rear कापि 
(атча: Fea ay ge पताइलिना का 
(агас гнчатачача: पीला स क (С: AA 
रते खनेर गरच्यायि та, संतू ति मिङ्किलप्रचृतितिः 


280 Translation of an Inscription found at Nagpore. (Ост. 
df चातापा ताक नस व дата em मिना 
कमुस्या्रपि।तास्य AST खरा शििविारतिरधाश 
AR जासनागडराङ THT 7 п 
виза E атал दाशा | 
तियस्वजानः। टिक पिचीत्फशितवित्तपाशिचापेः प 
तीपिर्थेतत/लेर्षतूव॥्रारामा सज रायरावपितदापु 
атал मटुल्भी नत qa बतािवअयश्रीमय 
Ts TEM TART AAACS TS AAA TOM AT 
argu emere ts do SATA MAF 
SUPA $॥ CUA A FESTA TFA हा व 
ARTA ग्यकु माकस राविक मृदो कूप 
HUG UTM वास्यस रखती सवि TAM TAD 
टवशा टूनुत्क रषं हिप कुर मत; की राविपा झा YT 
॥ त न थापुरम ७ ले सु क तिना यास ग्रह मृ ग्रह 
यट्भमद्दयमय्रिय एयिविनाविग्राणितं E E या व 
्रात्यन रव सीद वनृपति$पश्यसरीवर््रतङ्वा मोमा 
खल पाट कार मोटे शाद्‌ ।श दयास्यचुआा | Ста 
नखं कृ तानक शस्तितिचिलितं। Mage 
वार Cea ea MARAT ११६३॥ 
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AECE MIFTE RTI alg 
аа AYAM ATAM иаа सभन ःस्तः 
КУ CR iu TZ al यावृत्तिरत Crater 
rat àv rat тет वअुमुञ तः सारमा नन्ट्वालस्य 
Я रो) । छू ठ छ 
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Transcript of the Inscription in Balbodh. 


ачат 11 प्रसादौदार्यमाधुस्यंसमाधिसमतादयः ॥ युवयायै गुणाः संति 
वाग्देन्यैतिपिसंतुनः ।। रकएवभुवनत्रयेषिसतश्रीपतिर्भवतुवोविभूतये | य (агат) 
व्ययपदश्रितोप्यमीभास्करममतयश्चकासाति 11 जातिवृत्त (त्ते) श्व (सहिताग) 
णालकारवारदः (वारिदा) | सरसाश्वप्रसीदंतु सूक्तयः सूरयश्वनः || दुर्षरारिपुरभ- 
द्रभीषणों भूरिभातिम स) विशे (HIT: (रा) जराजकृतसाक्कियः क्रियाइम्हि- 
वंशसदुशःशिबःशिवं 11 जातामह।््णवोसश्नेब्रह्मडिशुक्तिसंपुटे | महेश (संम) 
तामुक्ताजयंत्यंभोजयानयः 11 वैराग्यंचसरागतांचनृशिरोमालांचमाल्यानिचव्या- 
धानेकपचम्मणीचवसनेचाहाश्चहारादिच | यदभूतिचविलेपनंचभजतेभीम॑चभ- 
व्ये चतदिइयाद्रुपमुमारमारमणयार्भुक्तिचमुक्तिचवः | वैश्वरध्यासमः (क) म्म (र्म) 
मीमाज्ञान (miang) RRR स्वाभिन्ननिमितादोषविश्वोविष्णुुनातुवः ॥ om: 
(म) ग्रस्तगिरीन्र गवगरिमानीलाइमसानूलस क्तान्तिवातवि डम्बिताम्बर तलः श्रीमा - 
नगेनद्रोडुद : | यस्यव्योमतलोद्दिल ङ्षिश्ञिखर प्राग्भारपद्माकर प्रेड्खयद्मपरा- 
nantes (मि) तरब्रह्माण्डखण्डायते ॥ देवैरावृतमश्रमण्डलमिदम्मर्येश्चमृम- 
ण्डलंकृत्वाव (ध) म्मेतलायमानवपुषोयस्यान्तयोन्यस्यच 11 जञानियावदवैतृमिच्छ- 
तिविधिः किशुद्वमियेतयोरूर्व॑तावद गाद मर्यादया खारिस्तस्मान्नभामण्डलं ॥ लेगेवि- 
भिद्यजलविमधिभूमिचक्रमाका शचक्रमपियेनदि गन्तनेमि | संसारवर्सनिमहाविष- 
मेनिषन्न (ण्ण) भाग्रान्नतेकतटविश्वरथांत (ग) लक्ष्मी: | तस्मिवेदविदांवरःसभ ग. 
वानाकादागङ्गापयःपूरपूलावितक्ाम्तकोमलतटेतिष द्व सिष्ठोमुनिः। यस्तेवा (स्त्रेता) 
नलघूमअतियम॒नांम्िपितुः ( सु ) बतोगङगास ङगमसिद्ध येसमनयदब्रह्माण्ड- 
खण्डमति 11 विद्यामहा सरिदुपान्तविवरतिघोरसं सारसैकतविषन्ण (ण्ण)मञ्चक्तमेते। 
यस्यत्रिलोकरथमुसथसंभवृत्त॑मृत्तारयंति्यताप्यपदेशातायाः आयातस्यकदाचन- 
क्षितिपतेराछिन्दतः कीदिकस्यातिथ्योचितवस्त जातज्ननादानन्दिनींनन्दिनां । rest 
ताकृपितनतेनह विषासंह विताद्बहिंषोवीर -श्र।परमारइव्यनृपमः सत्याभिधानोभ- 
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बत्‌ И राघत्ादृतविशालवम्मंभूत्सस्यकेतपथुकीर्तिपार्थिवः | वर्धतेयमहि मांगुचंद्र मः 
संततिमतिकृतिर्यदन्वयः dp वराजरामराजितेनलोदूवश्सभारतः । प्रहेद्धचदध- 
योरिवव्यजायतायमनबयः।। ठ | теє: क्षातिपतिरभवद्भू'रेभूतिम- 
मावःसाना्योदार्य ोर्यमचयपरि TAA ST STS A] नम्मक्ष्मापालभालस्थ- 
लदालितूललकांतकोटीरकोटितृटयन्माणि्य चक्रस्यपुटितमणितयादपीठोपकंठः | 
सर्वा शाविजयम्रयाणसमयेयस्येन्द्रनीलप्रमैर्मायूरातपवारणेः शु शुभिरेनष्टावकाशा- 
दिशः । सर्पेन्मत्तकरोद्ध चक्रचरणमग्भारदोर्णस्थिरारम्मोदभूतविपन्नशषसविष- 
श्वातावरुद्धा इव і VASAT AT ATA IA TAN A TAHT ANT RAAT 
दियतिचब्रह्माण्डवण्डच्छलात्‌ | चञ्नचस्काजवनचक्रतालवलयब्याजाजच्चेदिडूम- 
ण्डलेयस्याद्यांपिसमुलसत्यीवचर्लभूतःमतापानल' ॥ स्तलोकेषुचविदि बस्कषिति- 
षुचव्यालेन्द्रगेहेष॒चस्ाराअंचारेपुव बंचपुरजित्नागाधिरा नंचयः। एश्वयेणच विक्रमे- 
णचधरामारक्षमलेनचन्यकुर्व श्षपरा भ 4 श्व समतिक्रा मं श्षपृथ्वी | Amar 
देरिनृपाउभेदनत्रधुतैषव्यदुःखोद्‌भवदबा्ष्पाम्भःकणशांतकोपदहनः — श्रीमीमको भू- 
яч: आविर्भावितनूतनस्थितिरयंब्रह्म/ण्डखण्डच्छलादयस्याद्यापिविलोक्यतेवियद- 
धोधूमःमत।पानलः।। अनुगगनमुदस्थः (स्ताः) VAM च्छ्‌ यायेयदसिदलितनृष्टा 
(दुष्या)ङुम्मिकुम्मस्थलेभ्य।। सततमपिपतन्तस्तेद्ययावनपृथ्वीपृथुलतरलताराब्या - 
बभाजोमजन्ते Ц згасна मश्चुतमि द॑कस्मिन्समा चष्महेकोन्वेतत्‌प्रतिपद्य - 
तेचतदपिमस्तूयतेकीतुकात्‌ | उच्धुस्यापिवसुवरामसदृशालब्यायिलक्ष्मींचयः %4- 
नार्यमनेकदाः सुमनसापागान्नवैङुण्ठतां ॥ p |तस्महिरिवरूथिनीवदधिपप्रार - 


ब्वलप्ययरप्रध्वतेकपिनाकपाणिर जनिश्रीरा (भो) TAIT: । MAJAA- 
निपालीवष या यस्थप्रतापानलीलोका लोकमहा महेधिव ल यव्या जन्म ही मण्डल ॥ 
यरिमन्सर्ष्पैतिलीलयापिललितैः सैन्यैः समुद्श्रामितं वाहव्यूहविसारिधुलिपटल- 
व्यालु्दिङ्भण्डलेः। अययुद्श्रान्तकरोन्दरवृन्दपघटाभङ्खालने्छुखलपेङ्ख- 


च्छुंवलनादनिर्मेरभृतब्रह्माण्डभाण्डोदरैः | यनिरिंवरानिरस्तमस्तकतयालन्था 
31 d 
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न्यथादुर्लभंदेवल॑स्वकबन्धम॒द्ध तमधोदष्टवाभटेवैष्टि ॥ संहर्षायततोविमानशि - 
खरादा/िष्यकेठे हठादी (खेषणरागिणोरुरुधिरे аатта Xi | तस्या- 
सीदथपार्थिवः पृथुयशाः श्रीभद्रराजानुजः स्फुज्जद्ाडवपावकस्फुटमहः ате 
aras: | यःंग्रामयृगाम्तःल्गितमुजादुव्वातद्रोल सकलो लायितमं डलाघरः 
पटलेनामदयद्भूभृतः ॥ बज्जति जयिनियत्रामित्रजातेननज्ञेतरलतुरगत्ेगोद्भूतभू - 
als: 11 विकटकरटिभारभ्ष्टभूपृष्ठरन्धादुदितइवसमन्तादन्तकालाप्रिषुमः || 
गाम्भीयैमलयाण्णेवस्य चब्षलं कल्यांतवातस्य FET AMA HAS ATA ALATA ह्याण्ड- 


भाण्डस्यच ॥ तेजकालहुताशनश्यचमहीयस्ल॑क्ष FEAT 
तंयमविदुःमत्याजिपृथ्वीभुजः ॥ >< ॥ वस्सूनुभूवनैकभूषणमभूदभुपालचू डार्माणि- 
ज्छायाडम्बरचुम्बितांपिकमलःश्री बदेवोनृपः | यस्याध्यासनमाश्रयन्तिचरणा 
राम्यासनोद्ातिनस्पद्धाबन्धविनलनिक्गेरनटकोटीरकोटिखिषः | रटयटद पाट मः 
тфа बरस्फूनितस्फु रदषम रडम्‌ब रोडमरुडिण्डिमो ड्डामरा | स्फुटकरटकुज ब- 
रप्रपद संपतत्संयमन्रमदभवनभूतल प्रगट य मरु SH || वैकुण्ठकमल|सनायचतुरा- 
स्यायखयंभूभूनःपञ्‌चास्यायहरायशम्भरापिष्डवकत्रायपुत्रायच | सेनामीरपिदन्द - 
татай अलंसहलाननाया द्यापिस्पृह यत्यमर्त्यंत्तमितायत्कीत्तिमुत्कार्तयन्‌।। pd | 
AAT AAT DIRE U ATA THM प्रस्ताभिनितस्य सूनु रद यादित्यों भवद्‌ 
भूपतिः । यनोद्वत्यमहाण्णवेपमगिलक्कर्ण्याटकर्णप्रभुमुन्वीपालकदर्थिताभवमि- 
मांश्रीमद्दराहायितं 11 यस्मादुग्रतरमतापनिचयादारूढदुर्दोनाहुरेभास्कराविख- 
neta: प्रापंचि येः पञ्‌ चता। मन्ये तो यमितिप्रतीतिविततामर्ष чта 
भास्करमण्डलरिषुचयाः प्रापुः «10974 ॥ एकस्यांन (स) मितीविलोक्याविजय 
यस्यापरस्यांस्नुव वक्र (कु) तांसमर्थयतिदरग्विदग्रीहासतस्यद् | किंचानन्दनि- 
मीलितेक्षणतयाश्रे।तैःसु वैवेचित भक्ष कण्णेमकर्ण्णमप्यद्दिपतिः सीय॑ वपुर्नैदति || 


><॥ पत्रस्तस्यजगत्तयेकतरणे'सम्यकूमजापालनव्यापारमवहाःपज्ञापतिरिवश्री- 
लक्ष्मदेवाभवत्‌ | नीत्यायेनमनृस्तथा नृविदधेनासी नवेवखतःसर्मत्रापिसदाप्यवर्दध- 
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तयथाकीतिभेवैवस्वतः ॥ संभूर्याधयतागरोबेलभ रादभो'कूमंराजाद यः सयोनश्यत 
विद्ठतंनमतरेमत्यथिपृथ्वीभूजः | चक्षुरम्मेक्षापेथीयतामनिमिषाः पांसुः पृरापूरयत्ये- 
ie रतिप्यागपटहोयस्यस्तनछ AT ॥ यस्मिन्सर्पतिबांधोपिविधुरेः पूर्वशरि- 
त्यज्यतेकः (का) प्राणस्यकथापिकावरतयानापेक्ष्य से (ते) दक्षिणिः। भाशावलिरस- 
тачаадан तुके्लमुत्तरे заа атса ॥ 
प्रयातियस्मिन्मथमंदि शंहरेजिदीषयानन्यसमानदन्तिनां ॥ यथाविश्चङ्रोडपतेः 
पुरंदरस्तथासुरेः सः Wedge ॥ उन्साददोन्नतिसानिमित्तज्नितानल्षप्रयाण - 
क्रमेणाक्रम्यत्रिपूरीरगैकरतिका्विध्वस्याविद्वे षिणः ॥ येनावास्यतविश्वर्निरझरमसत्सं- 
चार चारूल सलीलोद्यान ачаа ата ॥ जातानिजन्यभ्म - 
घमाञ्जेनादिवी MATS ACH न्बनानि | तटा चल चाटनतसरायारिंगमरवाहो म्मिपरं- 
प्रायाः И येव्यालोलकरालनिर्झरकराःकुभायमानोन्नमतकुटांता! कटकांतभागविग- 
लह्दानायमानांबुदाः | प्रायस्तेपिरिरोधिसिन्धुरधियायद्वाहिनीवारणैरुल्मीलग्मदमे- 
टुर विभिदिरेमिध्यस्यपादाचलाः | स्फारफलारवारिस्थागितगुरुतटीकूटङुट्टाकट ङ्‌ 
कप्य पं ख्खुरा TAA चूचक चन्क्रम्यमाणाःयेनालंष्य॑तसेनाकरिकरटतटो- 
दामदानांबगन्धव्या/वैद्धागण्यवन्यद्वि पकुलपटलब्या RMT AUT येदि कि ु- 
रबंधवक्ष यमरुलोलादिगिभ्याभतक्री डाक्रो SHIT TAT लमुक्सब्र GT चर्याजुषः | 
यस्सेनानृपगंवर्सिधुरमरुन्मैत्रीविहस्ती FATA THINS जर कुलै यु द्वा य वर्ध्घे ज- 
लि देवास्तो(वोसी) पुरुषोत्तमःसतभगवानाशिश्रिये य श्रियायनेदंबलिवैरि तःस E 
मवनादिश्वेंसमाश्वासितं | येनाधारिवसुंधरेतिदव (र) तः सानदमंदाकृतायस्य 
प्राप्यपयोनिपीबृधजंनेब्याजस्तुतिः атат | येकल्पानलधूममंडलालिखत्कादं बिनी 
fates: संवतौछसितान्धकारसुढदस्तृद्यद्वि л яй: ॥ विभ्राजच्छकुूलादयश्र- 
मनुदेपाथोबगाहो द्यतेयेत्सामन्तमतंगंजेरधरितास्तेप्मखुधेरूर्मय:।। कुंभ संभव सोद य 
यत्रापाधिमुपाश्रिते | siens Weed | लीलांभः प्रवणे 
यदीयपृतनासामंतसीमंतिमीश्रोणिश्रेणिगलन्सुवर्णरसनामुक्ताः पतंतिस्म याः | 
21 
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ати: सं्प्ीतिपप्रथेनुपृयिवीय त्ताम्रपणींपयः पर्याद्यापितदेवपाण्ड यनृपतेजी वातवेजा - 
यते || समिनेषतसेत्रत्रभवतोरामस्ययोमारुतिप्रायोपाह तंशेलगव्हरचितोप्य- 
ब्िएुतोरिच्छया ॥ येनागव्यकुतुहलिनकथितंतम्जैरवज्ञाययः सेनाह!स्तिकतेतुनेव 
विदघद्दीपांतरोपक्रमम्‌ ।।त्रेधाविभ क्तेनयथायमा झांयस्थाग्िमे सर्पति सन्यशन्दे | अ- 
भूत्स्वकी यांक ऊमंग्यपायाद्रोपावितुंपादाभृदप्यपाशः || मेनाकममृखावसंतिकतिचित्‌ 
कालापिरास्तेकाचित्सन्तिकापितिमिंगिलप्रभतय :कुत्रापिशेतेह रिः | ат त्तिनको- 
पियत्रजलधीतस्याप्यशब्दपयः्पीवायकारिमि कृतेकचुलङस्तैस्तैर गस्त्यायितम्‌ || 
यस्तं भू यतिमिंगिलमभ्तिभिःसंसर्पिणस्तन्वतपोताधानस वन्धुतांस्चि खरे णोमै नाक मु- 
ख्याअपि | श्राम्यन्मन्दर डम्बराणिदधिर तैरप्यदोषेबुधी यत्सेनागजराजसारकरमै- 
मुक्तावितानोऽलेः | यक्षातितिक्षोरिवराजराजमन्यांतदाशांप्रतियस्ययातुः | 
द्विधापिभी ्युज्झितवित्तपहैभूपिःप्रतीपेव्विभ 949 ॥ आरामा सघराधराअपितदा 
पुन्नागपूगादमद्गुल्मांतळ्वनदेवताइवजयश्रीमद्यदाः'पादपाः || यस्यासन्भुजदंडच- 
ण्डिमलसलोलासिलक्ष्भीमृतःक्नोणीपाल जमालमंडलगल'्कीलालङुल्याकुला | खे- 
लोस्खाततुरुप्कद त्तविल सद्बाहावलीवेछनेझञाम्य कुंकु मकेस राधिकमृदोवकूपकण्ठ- 

स्थळे । येनावास्यसरस्वतोतविधतासाहि व्यवाक्पाउ TAU TSU AT ATTA की- 
राघिपाध्याप्यते॥ तेनव्यापुरम°डले सुकृतिनायभीग्रहे द्र ग्रह यद्मामद्द यम ग्रियेणवि- 
घिनाविश्राणितंश्रद्वया | तद्श्रातानरवर्मदेवनृपति: पञयन्परिवस्यतदग्रामंमोखलः 
पाटलाख्यमदि दाहे शेभ येस्येछया |! / Ҳа तेनस्वयकृतनिकप् शस्तिस्तृति!चे त्रितं 
श्रोमछक्ष्मीधरेगितदेवागारमकार्यत 11 सं ११६१ 


EEIT: साधुस मुत्सहध्वंकुशा प्रकत्पांचाधियंविदध्वं | मध्यस्थभावंचस माश्रय- 
ध्वृसुखचनःसुक्तिसुधांगणध्वं ॥ बंदनीयावृभौस्तोमश्रातारीतोविपश्चितो ॥ याव- 
श्रमुचतः सांद्रमानेदालस्यनिर्भेरौ Il. 
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Авт. II.— Result of a Comparison of the Observations of nine 
different Barometers, read every half hour, for 24 successive 
hours. By Gro. Buist, LL.D., in charge of Bombay Obser- 
vatory. 


The present paper was laid before the Society in an enlarged form, at 
the ordinary monthly mecting on the 9th July. It was originally meant to 
illustrate a Chart 33 by 23 feet in size, on which the Barometric curves 
deduced from the figure tables now alone given were projected. The 
portion of the paper specially alluding to these has been omitted as unin- 
telligible without the chart, whose magnitude rendered it inadmissible, 
and which was not capable of being reduced to such dimensions as to 
permit of its being included in this journal. 


An error in the standard Barometer which was then alluded to, having 
been detected by means of the combined observations, has now been cor- 
rected by the addition of 00-125 to the reading of the instrument. This 
very neatly corresponds with the interval which exists on the diagram, as 
well as in the readings noted on the figure tables printed along with it, 
betwixt the readings of the standard and the mean of all the readings of 
the other instruments. The standard Barometer is a large one by New- 
man (No. 58), the same as all the magnetic observatories are supplied 
with, with a tube of 530 diameter, requiring a correction of + 0:003 
for capillarity. The scale is moveable, so that the correction for the rise 
of the mercury in the cistern is effected by bringing in contact with its 
surface the point of the rod to which the scale is attached. The barometer 
marked No. 8, is by Gilbert, and is the same in point of construction as 
those formerly supplied from the Government stores—the scale being of 
brass, the frame of wood. ‘The Royal Society have stated, that no exact 
correction can be given for expansion in instruments of this form, which 
“no scientific observer would ever willingly use.’”’* No account has been 
taken of it in the following remarks. The Barometers from No. 1 to No. 6 
are uniform in point of construction. They were manufactured and 


* Report of the Committee on Physics and Meteorology, &с. 1840. "Though 
this instrument has been noted in the table, no account bas been taken of it in 
the subsequent speculations. 
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brought to Dombay in 1343 ; the experiment under review having been 
made just after their arrival. No. 7 is by the same maker, and is of the 
same form nearly : it was brought to India early in 1349, and has since 
been occasionally employed in the Deccan as a mountain Barometer. 


These instrumentsare all very beautiful in pointof workmanship. They 
are fitted up with a brass frame, in which the attached Thermometer is 
sunk. The cisterns are of cast iron, with a glass plunger which can be 
screwed up so as to move the mercury to the top of the tube. The 
neutral point is marked on a short glass tube, enclosed in a cast iron 
sheath, ascending from the top of the cistern. The mercury is on each 
observation screwed up to this, which at once gives the correction for 
rise in the cistern and for capillarity. No correction for temperature has 
been made. The instruments were in this respect subject to nearly the 
same fluctuations of heat ; the entire difference betwixt the attached Ther- 
mometers in no саве ‘amounting to two degrees Fahrenheit ; this is equi- 
valent to & difference in the Barometer of 0:005. If this be added, some 
of the minor discrepancies will altogether disappear. 


The instruments were numbered arbitrarily, for the sake of distinction 
orly, just before commencing observations. The mean of 48 readings of 
No: 4, is 29:699 ; that of No. 7, 29:743 ; the difference between them is 
*044. These are considerably the lowest and highest. Nos. 5 and 6 are 
perfectly coincident, and Nos. 1, 2, and 3, only differ ‘004 and *006 from 
each other respectively. The greatest of these very little exceeds the dif- 
ferences given betwixt some of the mountain Barometers provided for the 
Antarctic Expedition by the Royal Society's Standard ; the least of them 
are less than the disagreements betwixt the crown glass and flint glass 
Barometers of Somerset House. 


The Sympiesometer which is noted in the table, is not here taken ac- 
count of. It is a good instrument, by Adie, and has been in my posses- 
sion since June 1840. 


The following tables give the readings uncorrected. The standard is 
36 feet above the mean level of theSea ; the other instruments 33 feet; 
there being no means of placing them exactly beside each other. 


% | ट 


Bombay Standard. No. 1. 
Time. Barom.| The. | The. 


Observed Readings of Eight Barometers (half-hourly,) from 4 a.m. 20th June to 3} p.m. 


No. 3. No. 3. 
Barom.| 106. | | Barom.| The. || Вагош. | The. | | 


— | ш. —— | — | —— جا‎ — | n 


Чер» degs. degs. degs 
4 0 ||29705 | 83-5| 30-604 | 88.0) 99098 | в1-в||30°608 | 81-e| [29:650 
4 30 || -715 | 8३-३|| 713 | 81|| 720 | 61'5|| 714 | 61% 
5 0 `715 | 83-1|| "730 | 81-5|| 720 | 815 7720 | 81:6 
5 30|| 725 | Gael} “743 | 81:3|| 760 | &10j| 7700 | 812 
6. 0 739 4| "768 | g1-3/| 792 | 890 768 | 811 
6 30 751 | 83-9|| 7983 | 81-32 | 708 | 81-2|| 7774 | 81-0 
7 0 758 |аз-о|1 7702 | 81-8|| 7770 | өө! 776 | 81:8 
7 90 777 |eg-7|| 709 | 825 | 778 | 825] | 7780 | 62-5 
8 0 759 | 88.21 | “774 | 886 |. "730 || 734 | 827 
8 30 765 | 83:7 778 | egg|| 784 | 63-9 790 | 82:8 
9 0 ‘771 |94611] 792 | 84-00 | 780 | 840 | "793 | 845 
9  gO || °757 | as-al| 7० | 85-9|| "770 | 84&8|| 60 | 842 
10 0 747 |85:7|| 730 | g49 | “744 | 848|| 743 | 84'8 
10 90 746 | 86.0 729 | 84.8 । 799 | 845 739 | 84'6 
11 0 735 | 863|] 723 | a5-5|| “736 | 85°3|| 728 | 85:5 
11 30 735 | 86:6|| "739 | 86.0) | 798 | 84-8] | 739 | 850 
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Table continued on next page. 
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Observed Readings of Eight Barometers (table continued) from 4 p.m. 20th June to 4 a.m. 21st June, 1843. 


Bombay 
Mean 
Time. 

P. M. 

4 0 
4 80 
Б 0 
5 80 
8 0 
0 30 
7 0 
7 80 
8 0 
8 30 
9 0 
9 $390 

10 0 

10 80 

11 0 

11 30 
А. М. 
0 0 
2 80 
1 0 
1 80 
2 0 
2 80 
8 0 
8 30 
4 0 

Means. 


| 

Вағот. | ‘he, | | | 

дефа, 

30-671 | 97-1 "660 
667 | 56:6 "654 
073 | 88-6 "660 
"669 | 85-6 *660 
"660 | 853 "658 
653 | ७६९0 "663 
۰605 | 84.9 ‘603 
"800 | 844 “704 
"703 | 84:3 "698 
7708 | 84°0 -700 
715 | 83-2 -706 
"38 | 83:0 720 
737 | 83:0 730 
725 | 827 723 
737 | 82:7 726 
735 | 82-8 736 
718 | 83:0 724 
"701 | 63° 710 
*885 | 83:1 "688 
075 °0 "660 
867 | 830 "667 
680 | 83 672 
673 | 82:9 "888 
"675 | 62:7 660 
"675 | 82:8 “676 

29:711 | 64:5|129 706 | 69-3] [20-710 | 83-2 
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6. No. 8 | 
| Barom. Barom.| The. The.|| вутар.| The 
20-690 | 85-0] [30°11 
O74 13 
680 4 
“673 °33 
672 -13 
"686 °14 
“708 "16 
730 "18 
"704 "30 
"708 ^23 
704 м 
"735 37 
"735 -90 
:730 36 
738 26 
743 37 
"732 24 
72 23 
-700 30 
600 20 
"083 20 
`688 "20 
-680 - 
"680 21 
“682 эз 


— mm 
س اس‎ | M] “mmm | аллаа © 
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Dismissing No. 7, whose sluggish movements render it liable to sus- 
picion, the mean height of the whole of the others may be assumed asnearly 
the proper elevation of the mercury for the day ; this was 29-710. 


In comparing the altitudes of the Barometers at 4 o'clock on the morn- 
ing of the 20th, which may be assumed аз the minimum, or nearly 80, — 
No. 7, continuing to descend till 5, with the maximum obtained by all the 
Instruments, save No. 2, exactly at 9 o'clock, we shall hare the following 
result. In reality the comparison ought to have been with the maximum 
of 10 р.м. of the 190, but of this we have no readings. 


1 3 3 4 5 6 १ . 
Maximum diff. 0543 0 4.9.....29-790 — 29-790 20793 30774 29703 NT NNN 
Mean range di н, +... "094 4098 “699 050 -700 700 780 
Interval 3 hours DIF. ... 088 99 оош м — 09 чю 070 


The following is the difference betwixt the same hour of maximum and 
the afternoon minimum of the 20th, which follows at 5 P.M., at an 
interval of 8 hours. 


A. M. 1 à г 4 6 9 7 
Maximum diff. 035) O a.m..... 29-780 297780 29700 — 391774 — 29799 39799 20900 
Mean range me Р.М. so.» a e050 "650 "603 65% "664 "663 076 
DIff. ...... 124 :130 :130 TM “138 137 ‘1C8 


The following is the range betwixt half-past 11 р.м. on the 20th 
and half-past З a.m. on the 21st. 


1 2 з 4 5 в d 
e. м. 11 ........................... 29730 29790 20730 20736 39740 29740 29776 

060 060 "668 ‘660 “050 076 ‘700 
д. М. Y ...........................-. OPO C76 089 076 038 004 079 


Maximum diff. *010 = mean range 71. 


But on this occasion the Instruments ettained the maximum and mini- 
mum irregularly, in point of time for example: 


1 2 3 4 6 8 7 

10 ए.४ 1l$ 10 11} 114 113 114 
733 736 740 736 710 740 770 
660 660 668 60 678 074 700 ' 
àpr.3 фр.3 dp? gp.3 4 4 à v.3 


оз с ов о ов оо ә 
Mazimum diff. ‘010 = Mean range 070. 


Five Instruments attained their maximum at $ past 11, and two at 10 
o'clock, —they had all fallen during a shower at $ past 10; and though 
they all rose again, No. 1 & 3 did not attain the altitude they had reached 
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at the earlier hour ; so, in like manner, the morning minimum was 
disturbed by a shower в little before 2, and again before 4, which 
deranged the hour ofminimum of Nos. 5 and 6, whose lowest point was at 4 
o'clock. With the correction of 125 here applied to the standard, which 
exhibits, notwithstanding its disorganization, much the fewest anomalies, 
it gives very nearly the true range after all. 'The morning hour of 
minimum noted on the separate record of the Observatory was 3 A.M. 
on the 20th, and half past 3 on the 21st, аз shown by the standard Baro- 
meter,the morning maximum being 9 A.M „that of the evening half-past 11 

The afternoon minimum hour is halt-past 4. This gives an interval of 
nearly six hours betwixt the morning minimum and maximum ; of seven 
and a-half betwixt the latter and the minimum of afternoon ; of seven be- 
twixt this again and the night maximum,and of по тоге than four betwixt 
the last and the morning minimum. This, of course, strictly refers to the 
day in question, and to that only, though it will probably be found to be 
near that for the month of June on an average of years. 


The mean amount of the ascending range betwixt 4 a.m. and 9 A M. on 
-the 20th, is ‘097, the maximum ‘124, the minimum 70 ; both these are 
suspicious, —the fomer is the reading of a playful and vivacious instru- 
ment, No. 3, which seldom keeps with 18 brethren, the latter of a high 
set, but very dull sluggish one, which generally falls behind in all move- 
ments whether in ascent or descent ; the maximum difference amongst the 
seven amounts to ‘054. 


The mean amount of descent, betwixt 9 a.m. and half past 4 р.м. 
on the 20th, is 122, the maximum *137, the minimnm :102,—this again 
by №. 7, the greatest difference betwixt any two is *035. 


The morning descent from half-past 11 P.M. on the 20th, to half-past 
3 on the 21st, is betwixt 70 or 71, according as the Instruments are 
taken by a fixed hour, or by the points of maximumand minimum attained 
at different hours. 


This experiment I expect to be agnin able to repeat with a still larger 
collection of Instruments after the cold weather sets in ; it is tedious and 
troublesome, and worthless, unless the Instruments be of nearly uniform 
make and of extreme accuracy. This, on the present occasion was, in all 
respects, the casc. 


BACTRIAN COINS. 


MITHRAIC COINS . 
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Авт. III.—Observations on the Bactrian and Mithraic Coins, 
in the Cabinet of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By James Bien, Esq. 


Inthe progress of deciphering the cave inscriptions on this side of India, 
I was led to the study of the Bactrian, Parthian, Indo-Scythian or Mi- 
thraic, Sassanian, and Kanaoj series of coins; and was not surprised to 
find proofs of an union between the Bauddha and Mithraic creeds ; par- 
ticularly after the deductions made by Mr. Prinsep on this subject, from 
his examination of the coins and relics discovered in the Tope of Manik- 
yala.* Though an examination of our small cabinet may not add much to 
the obscure and lost portions of Indian history, it will nevertheless bring 
to light some new types of Mithrate coins ; and is not without interest 
in the Parthian and Roman series ; as the Parthian includes specimens of 
the coinage belonging to the Christian kings of Edessa, who were alter- 
nately in alliance with the Romans, and with their Parthian contempora- 
ries, the kings of Persia. It may be yet further beneficial in extending the 
knowledge of numismatics among private individuals in this country ; 
who having directed attention to the collection of coins and medals, may 
be willing to submit for publication the objects of their research, and thus 
` widen the field of inquiry, by having before them, for comparison, stores 
of antiquarian relics, capable of illustrating the past condition and mytho- 
logy of ancient India. 


The conquests on the Indus, made by the Greek sovereigns of Bactria, 
the Seleucide, the Parthian and Sassanian kings of Persia, introduc- 
ed into that part of the country, called Indo-Scythia, a variety of coins, 
distinguished by Mythological devices, and bi-lingual inscriptions, some 
of which have been improperly classed as belonging to unrecorded princes 
of Bactria, while they might be more truly ascribed to some of the Ge- 
nerals employed under the Seleucidee, and to the Parthian and Sassanian 
satraps of Persia. In this department of oriental numismatics, notwith- 
standing the distinguished labours of Prinsep and Wilson, there remain 
ample materials for the investigation of others ; and it is yet reserved for 
some one, possessing extensive historical acquirements, on the subject 01 


* Journal Bengal Asiatic Society for 1834, p. 438. 
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ancient times, and with a perfect knowledge of Egyptian and Hindu my- 
thology, to appropriate the several coinsto the different tribes and dynns- 
ties,to which they belong. Without presuming that I possess adequate 
acquirements for so great an undertaking, I may be permitted to add my 
mite to the stock of present knowledge on this subject ; and if less success- 
ful than may be wished, in this investigation, my labours will doubtless 
be received with indulgence, where men of established reputation have 
left numerous lacune to be filled up. 


Specimens of ancient Roman coins, 1n considerable number and variety 
are to be found in our cabinet ; though we are far from being as rich as 
we should be in this department, and are without any of those which have 
been dug up in various parts of this country. The testimony of Arrian’s 
Periplus of the Erythrian sea, the knowledge of towns and rivers on 
this side of India, evincedin Ptolemy's Geography, and the late discovery 
in the neighbourhood of Coimbntoor of five hundred and fourteen Roman 
coins, of the reigns of Augustus, Tiberius, Caligula, and Claudius, af- 
ford undeniable proof of the intimate connexion with India maintained by 
this people, during the first aud second centuries of the Christian era, and 
nt the period of their intercourse with the Parthians. Mr. Walter Elliot, 
of the Madras Civil Service, whois distinguished by like success and zeal in 
clearing upobscure portions of Indian history, informed me, by letter, that 
of these 514 coins, 134 were of the time of Augustus, 381 of the reign 
of Tiberius, 3 of Caligula, and 5 of Claudius. Roman coins have been 
previously found inthe district of Coimbatoor, and the late Collector there, 
Mr. William Garrow, states that a silver denarius of Augustus was disco- 
vered in one of the ancient sepulchres of the country called Pandukals*. 
whilst a number of irregularly shaped silver coins, stamped, by means 
of a punch, with various devices, and not uncommon in Southern India, 
were obtained from another of the same tumuli. These remains were with 
good reasen attributed by Mr. Garrow, toa race of Pandu Kulas or 
Pandya tribe of Madura ; one of whose chiefs dispatched the well known 
Embassy to Augustus, as related by Dion Cassius, which brought to him 
from India letters written in Greek as stated by Strabo, on the authority 
of Nicolaus Damascenus-t Somewhat more than fifty years ago, many 


* An acoount of these tumuli will be found in Vol. III. p. 324, Transac- 
tions Bombay Literary Society. 


+ Stribonis Geograph. Lib. XV. p. 720. 
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gold Roman coins of the second century were recovered from the founda- 
tion of an old Hindu temple, near Nellore, some account of which will be 
found in Vol. III. of the Asiatic Researches. Besides these, several gold 
Roman coins were found, about three years since, in the neighbourhood 
of Sholapoor ; and an aureus of Trojan from Cuddapah, with a solidus of 
Zeno from Madura, was obtained not long ago by Mr. Elliot. 

Many of these Roman coins were doubtless introduced into India, in 
exchange for commercial articles of luxury, exported by the channels of 
the Red Sea and Persian Gulf ; but some were probably brought by the 
Jewish and Christian refugees, who migrated to Mysore, in the third and 
fourth centuries : and with whose settlement in India, commenced the 
cycle of sixty, which was formed on the model of the Chaldean Saros, 
and dates from А. D. 75. 


The word dinar, to designate the value of a particular coin in circula- 
tion among the Hindus, слше to be used in Sanskrit, from the period 
when the Romancoinage wasintroduced into Indin; and the occurrence of 
this term, whether in inscriptions on antique monuments, or in ancient 
Sanskrit works, will enable us to determine the comparative age of either. 
The principal silver coin of the Roman Republic was а silver denarius 
after the modelof the drachma, aleading designation ofthe Greek coinage, 
and Arrian in his Periplus, mentions that denarii, both gold and silver 
were among the articles exported from Europe to Barygaza or Broach.* 
In the Sanskrit inscription, from the Bauddha mound of Bhilsa in Mal- 
wn, translated by. Mr. Prinsep, (Journal B. А. S. Vol. VI. p. 455,) 
the son of Amuka, subject to the great emperor Chandragupta, presents 
to the five temples of the all respected Sramanas (Bauddhas, ) a piece of 
ground and twenty-five dinars, as an offering from the supreme Raja 
Chandragupta : who i8 not the Sandracottus of the Greeks, bnt was one 
of the family mentioned in the Vishnu Purana, and who ruled over Ma- 
gadha, about A. D. 427, calculating from the death of Alexander the 
Great, according to the periods assigned for the Maurya, the Sanga, the 
Kanra, and Andhra dynasties of Hindu sovereigns. The name dinar 
again occurs in the Roja Taringini, а history of Kashmir, which states 
Toromana, younger son of Pravarasena, t struck dinars in his own name 


® бое Arriani Periplus Maris Erythroio page 28, Vol. 1. Geographie veteri 
Scriptores Greci Minores. 
+ History of Kashmir in Ав. Res. Vol. XVI. p. 37. 
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while he was yet only Yava Rajya or associated successor in the empire. 
This princewas cotemporary with Siladytia I. of Gujerat, who lived about 
A.D. 270—80 ; * previous to whose reign the Sakas, or Indo-Scythian 
tribes,hadspread their power and influencethroughout Western India; and 
soon after founded the city Vulzbhipura in Gujerat, which gives name to 
а particular era commencing А.О. 319. According to the authority of the 
Raja Taringini, the ruler of Ujain in Malwa, about this time was Sri- 
man Harsha Vikramaditya, the same as Shapur II. of Persia; who 
appearsto have possessed himself of Sejistan, and other partsof Indo-Scy- 
thia ; while part of Western India bore him allegiance under the authority 
of his satraps. Gibbon,f on the authority of Theodoret, states that the 
united forces of Persia and India were present while this Shapur besieged 
Nisbis A.D. 337, during the reign of Constantius ; and that the King 
was oblige!l to relinquish the siege, and march for the banks of the Oxus 
as the Scythian tribes, in the neighbourhood of Kabul, had invaded the 
northern part of his kingdom. This Shriman Harshu Vikramaditya 
of Kashmir history, who destroyed the Sakas, is no other than Shapur II. 
who, on the authority of Assemanus, instituted a persecution against the 
Manicheans and Christians throughout his dominions. Some of the 
Mithraic coins and the fresco painting їп n niche of the second idol of the 
caves of Damian, belong to this period. But with these preliminary his- 
torical remarks, on the subject of coins, I proceed to illustrate those met 
with in our cabinet. 


BACTRIAN GREEK Corns. 


We only possess three coins of this series; two of which belong to 
Menander, and the other to Apollodotus. Eleven various coins of this 
class were presented to the Society, by Sir Alexander Burnes, during the 


* This date is inferred from the copper plate grants of land, written in the 
cave character of the Sanskrit language, and obtained from Gujerat : which 
will be found in page 477, Vol. IV. for 1835, of the Bengal Asiatic Society, and 
Vol. VII. of the same work, page 966. The latter is plainly dated 365 Samvat 
or Vikramditya era A. D. 309, but Mr. Walthen, who translated the former, 
mistook the date of it for 9 of the Valabhi era ; whereas it is dated, agreeably 
to the custom of the Balhara строгогз of India, in the 32nd year of the king’s 
individual reign, or Sridhara Sena, who was the predecessor of Siladitya I. 

+ Gibbon's Roman History. Vol. П. p.133. In addition to Gibbon's authority 
the Dissertatio de Syris Nestorianis, in part secunda Bibliothecm Orientalis, 
page ly, may be consulted, 
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year 1832, but were subsequently sent to him in England, previous to the 
publication of his work, and have been since deposited, I suppose, among 
the archives of the British Museum. Without disturbing the chronological 
data, on which late numismatists have affiliated the reign of Menander 
with the period of the Scythian invasion, В. C. 126, bv which the Greek 
kingdom of Bactria was overturned, I may briefly notice, that both this 
king and his successor, dpollodotus, prior to the discovery of their coins 
with bi-lingual inscriptions, were placed between Euthydemus and Eukra- 
tides, or B. C. 220, to 181. The devices of the mummy and feather, 
emblems of the Ezyptian god Pthah, or the Opifex Mundi, found in con- 
junction with bi-lingual inscriptions, on the coins of Menander, like to 
those on the coins of the Parthian kings, Phraates IV. and Vologeses I., 
but not in use before the time of Eukratides and the subsequent Roman 
connexion with the Parthians, must have bcen adopted when the inter- 
course between Egypt and India liad become familiar. The occurrence 
of these devices, and of Coptic inscriptions too, on some of the Mithraic 
coins, which date subsequent to the Christian era, seem to confirm the ac- 
euracy of those chronologists, who place Menander and Apollodotus low 
down in the Bactrian scale. 


MENANDER. 


1. Square silver coin, middle size, head with helmet to the right ; 
on the obverse, with a Greek inscription, round the edge BAZIAEOZ 
ZOTHP'Z MENANAP'Y. On the reverse, ап owl, the Athenian em- 
blem for Minerva, with an inscription round the edge in Ractrian Pali 
PttUP*2JN"itu or Maharnja Rattasa Minanasa. 


2. Square, copper; middle size head helmeted, to the right; in- 
scription in Greek BASIAEQS SATHP’S MENANAP'Y. Reverse, Me- 
dusa's head, the emblem of Minerva, with inscription, iu Bactrian Pali 
PEEVPNINPYNS ог Maharajasa Rattasa Minanasa. The first of 
Menander's titles, Maharaja is the equivalent of the same in Greek ; 
but the second, which has been considered a translation of Soteros 
has been variously read by Prinsep and Professor Lassen. Mr. Prin- 
вер, after discovering the true nature of this Bactrian Pali, read the 
second epithet Ladatasa or Nandatasa ; but Lassen conjectured the read- 
ing to be Tadarasa, the Prakrit translation of preserver. Neither of 
their readings have been deemed satisfactory, and I doubt its being 
meant ав а translation for Solteros, but is on the contrary the Pra- 
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krit corruption for Aratta, or Arhata, signifying the venerated. It 
is not a little singular, Plutarch mentions Menander, was so beloved 
by his subjects that,on his death, different cities contended for his 
ashes, and adjusted their disputes by dividing his relics amongst them, 
while а similar story, which is told of Gautama or Sukya Sina, is cur- 
rent among his Bauddha followers. Professor Wilson, in his appendix 
to the History of Kashmir, observes that, in the Mahabharat Kerna 
Parva, the Arattzs had for their chief city Sakala or Sagala ; the same 
which was known to the Greeks by the name of Enthydemia. In the 
Parthian mansions of Isiodorus Characenus it is said to belong to the 
Saca or Scythians ; and under the name of Sagala it occurs in one of 
the western cave inscriptions. The Arattas, under the corrupted Prakrit 
name of Rattas, are mentioned in Mr. Walter Elliot's Hindu inscriptions, 
as having been subdued by Teila Chalukya, in Saka 895, or А. D. 919. 
Their country was called Kankara ; which Masudi, т А. D. 915, de- 
scribes as extending along the Indus, and sea coast of India, from the 
country of KÁozar in the neighbourhood of the Caspian. 


APOLLODOTUS. 


3. Round copper figure of Apollo, looking to the right, and sup- 
porting by his left hand his arrow. Inscription in Greek BAzIAEOX 
SOTHP’S AI"AA'A'T'Y Rev: Tripod, with inscription in Bactrian 
Pali, more perfect than that on the coins published by Mr. Prinsep 
and Professor Wilson. It may be read P2dh1 PY PY or Maha- 
rajasa Yadatasa Apaladatasa. A similar coin will be found figured in 
Wi!son's Plate IV. fig. 16, with the Pali inscription very indistinct. In 
our coin the second epithet for хотнР° is doubtless Fadaíusa, and 
cannot be a translation of the Greek term, but is meant to designate а 
tribe, ав in the former coins of Menander. I am disposed to conjecture 
that it is meant to designate the Fadavas ; the tribe from which Krishna 
sprung, which was a northern one. The coincidence between the legend of 
Krishna slaying the serpent Kaliy:, in the sacred river Yamuna, and 
that of the Pythian Apollo killing the snake at Delphi, must be more 
than casual ; and, as Krishna's appellations of Govinda, and Kesava, in 
Sanskrit, are direct translations of Apollo's titles, in Greek, viz. No- 
mios уошос (the herding) and evyairns Eukhaites, (well haired), there 
are strong reasons for presuming that the legends of the Hinds 
Krishna have been borrowed from those of the Grecian Apollo. 
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Across the ficld of this coin, written in Bactrian Pali, we neet with the 
syllable Kra ; which, written in Greek, occurs on the coins of the Bnctrinn 
princes, Erthydemus and his son Demetrius. This appellation for the 
Sun, is sometimes written Kraka, аз on the coins of the Parthian king 
Pologesis 1., who lived А. D. 52 ; and seems of similar import as Grag 
in Armenian ; which Mr. Newman, in bis translation of his History of 
Vartan, page 81, says was commonly used by the Агтешапз to designate 
the holy fre, which the Parsees name, in Zend, Azeran. А curious pas- 
sage, in Arrian’s Parthics, says that Spartembus, a friend of the conquer- 
or Bacchus, dying, left his kingdom to his son Budyas, who after a 
reign of 20 years, was succeeded by his son Cradevas. The resemblance 
of Budyas to Buddha, and the perfect Sanskrit termination Deva, are 
striking coincidences : and the very name ofthe deity Kra Deva, oc- 
curs in the inscription from Nasick, lithozraphed at the bottom of the 
present plate of coins. It reads Sidham / Kajino Kshaparatasa Kshatra- 
pasa napapanasa, dhipati dinak putisa, up wedatasa, Kradevanya da- 
tumitrya daya dhama : navarka, of which the translation is— Be it ac- 
complished. The compassionate gift of the sinless Satrap of King 
Shapur, son of the Supreme Lord, the day producer, follower of the 
minor Veda, to Kra Deva, the bestower of Mitra. The new sun, or 
year. The пате of Kra Deva again occurs in Inscription XLV. Plate 
XLIV. of my work on the Caves of Western India. 


MITHRAIC COINS. 


4. Middle size copper. Standing figure to the left, in cap, tunic, 
and boots who holds а spear in his left hand, and is sacrificing over 
a бге altar. Inscription Greek, but of which, the usual BACAIEVC 
BAEIAG UN KANHPKI KOPANO part is only visible. IV: Figure 
of a female to the right, clad in а long vest, and holding in her right hand 
& flower or branch, which is carried to the nose after the manner of the 
fire worshippers : to which practice, Job makes allusion, in Chap XXXI. 
v. 26—28. | 

** If I beheld the sun when it shined, or the moon walking in bright- 
ness ; | 

** And my heart hath been secretly enticed, or my mouth had kissed 
my hand ; 

“ This also were an iniquity £o be punished by the judge, for I should 
have denied the God that is above,’ 
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Halo round her head, and inscription on the edge, in Greek NANAIA, 
the appellation for the Persian Diana, or Малев of the Maccabees, 
whose temple, at Elymeis, or Persepolis, was plundered by Antiochus 
Epiphanes. This goddess among the Chaldeans, Syrians, and Pheni- 
cians, was the deified moon, and sometimes the morning star, named Baal- 
at-Samin, or the Queen of Heaven. She wasthe same asthe Mithra of 
the Persians, the Myllita of the Assyrians, and the Alitta of the ав- 
cient Arabs. 


5. Copper. Standing figure of a Magus, or priest of the fire-wor- 
shippers, who under this form usually represented the sun. Inscription 
in Greek letters; of which the first part APa is only legible, but is usually 
followed by the word OK PO, both combined signifying the excellent Sun, 
аз АРА, ог APTA, according to Selden and Hesychius, means great or 
splendid, and OKPO is a Zend or Pali corruption for Arka the Sun, as 
rightly interpreted by Mr. Prinsep. Reverse, female figure to the left, 
sacrificing over a fire-altar ; Nimbus round the head ; Coptic inscription 
on the edge MAO, which is the Coptic word U& ¥ mother, and the same 
according to Plutarch as роуд the goddess Math, the Egyptian genetriz, 
and the same as the Persian Nanata. 


6. Copper. Figure ofa Magus looking to the left ; part, of the Greek 
inscription Ard Okro on the edge. Reverse, figure looking to the left 
clad in a loose tunic. Inscription on the edge APO, tbe Zend name for 
fire, and here the symbol for Nanaia ; who, whether considered as the 
Moon or the planet Venus, was one of the seven fires, or planets, to which 
the Persians dedicated their fire temples. 


7. Copper. Male figure riding on an elephant ; inscription on the edge 
in Coptic Greek letters, ONAN OPO, meaning the good king, or an ap- 
pellation for the sun ; which is sometimes written PA ONAN OPO, sig- 
nifyingthe sun,the good king. This inscription has been usually consider- 
ed а Pali one, and read PAO NANO PAO, being interpreted King of 
many kings. It is true that Nana in the Pali language means various, and 
manifold;* but here it is the Coptic М NE or NE МОХ signifying good, 
applicable to PA or PH, the name of the sun: and that this interpre- 
tation is the corfect one, seems evident from the fact of the reverse of this 
series of coins bearing a Coptic inscription ФА POPharo, which has hither- 
to remained without explanation, but is nothing more than the Coptic defi- 


* 80८ Pali Grammar by tho Rev. B. Clough ; p. 73. 
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nite article $ with the word APO forO¥PO ihe King; or otherwise a name 
for the Egyptian god Horus, or а form of the sun. One of this series 
of coins, now in my possession, bears the following inscription EAIH PO, 
the word £7 being among the Cabalistic Jews intended to designate one 
ofthe numerous intelligences or divine orders of beings, formed to execute 
the commands of the first emanation from God, the primitive man or king 
of light ; while IH PO, written on some of the coins ОНРКЕ, is only ап 
appellation for Horus ; who, after the Egyptian manner, is sitting on the 
reverse of this coin supported by an ornamented seat or lotus. On 
the reverse of No. 7 figure of а female, and imperfect inscription of 
APAOKPO. 

8. Small, Copper; standing male figure, and inscription PAOKA. 
Reverse, stamding figure looking to the left ; rayed nimbus round the 
head; inscription оп the edge MIAPO intended for Mithro, or the Persian 
name for Nanaia, 

9. Silver, small size. Bust ofa king looking to the left, and hold- 
ing in his right hand a branch, as if worshipping the sun : inscription in 
Greek APPAT OPO OHPKI KOPANO, meaning King of the Arratas 
Ocrki of the tribe Karauna. The Karaunas, or Koranos, were в Greeco- 
Indo-Scythic tribeof robbers inthe Punjaub, whoare mentioned by Marco 
Polo.* Reverse, female and male figure, sacrificing in conjunction over а 
fire-altar, theformer патедіп Greek letters МАМА, and the other OK PO, 
being otherwise figures of the moon and sun, similar to the two colossal 
statues at Bamian, which were probably eculptured B. C. 337 : as Cle- 
mens of Alexandria telle us, on the authority of Berosus the Chaldean, 
that Artaxerxes, the гоп of Darius, and grandson of Ochus, set up sta- 
tues of the Scythian Venus, at Ecbatana, and among the Persians and 
Bactrians, and pointed out that such should be worshipped. 

10. Copper, small size. Figure of а saint, seated under a tree, like 
the wood hermits of old. Reverse,standing figure, whose head is surround- 
ed by a nimbus ; inscription in Coptic Greek letters МАМ for EN&N, 
the good. 

It has been admitted by those most competent to judge, that an 
intimate connection exists between the metaphysical systems of the Hin- 
dus and those of the Greeks; t and itis not less obvious, from the 


* Travels of Marco Polo; p. 86 
+ See Wilgon's preface to Colebrooke's Translation of the Sankhya Karika, 
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testimony of the Bactrianp Parthian, and Indo-Scythian coinage, that 
regarding the mythology, aud idolatry of the two countries, a system of 
eclecticism, on the subject of their gods, from the period when the Greeks 
who accompanied Alexander the Great into India, first discovered that the 
Suraseni worshipped deities similar incharacter to Bacchus and Hercules. 
Herodotus, the father of history, * tells us that the ancient Persians had 
neither statues, temples, nor altars ; but worshipped the expanse of the 
firmament, under the name of Jove, (or the Hindu Indra,) adding thereto 
as deities, the sun, the moon, earth, fire, water and the winds; till in after 
times they copied the Assyrians and Arabians, by introducing among 
their deities Mithra, or the celestial Venus ; aud the same with Nanaia 
ef our Mithraic coins, whose statues were originally set up by Arta- 
xerxes, the grandson of Ochus. In her physical character, this god- 
dess represented the natural fecundity of the earth ; and in her astral 
ene, the moon or thc passive influence of the sun ; and is hence called 
on the coins Aao, or the mother goddess. She is sometimes called 
in inscriptions Мугюпута or the many named ; and when the govern- 
ment of Bactria and countries in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
Indus, passed from the power of the Greeks and Parthians, into the 
hands of the Indo-Scythian tribes, the latter appear to have adopted the 
worship of this goddess ; whose name yet survives in Afghanistan, under 
that of Bibi- Nant, signifying in the Pali ianguage, the wise lady. The 
last is an equivalent for Prajna or deified nature; known among the 
Bauddhas as Dharma, the type of inert matter, not yet evolved into 
various forms. Thisis at least her physical character connected with the 
metaphysical theories of generation ; but in her celestial character, she is 
the Nanaia of the Ard-okro eoins, the Chinese Tienhow, (the queen of 
heaven), named also Shing-moon, (the holy mother), or the passive 
principle and power of conception. 


From the few coins and facts now before us we should not be war- 
ranted in tracing further the connection between the deitics of the Greeks, 
Persians, and Indians ; and a more comprehensive series of coins is requi- 
site to develope the influence which the mythologies of these countrics 
mutually exercised on each other, through an interchange of kindred 
subtilties. 


* Book J, para. CXXXI. 
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Авт. IV.—4 Chemical and Microscopic Examination of the Rock 
Salt of the Punjaub. Ву HERBERT GIRAUD, M.D. 


Until very recently, the only accounts we have had of the salt moun- 
tains of the Punjaub, have been of a geographical and physical character ; 
the most accurately descriptive of which is that by Sir Alexander Burnes, 
in his travelsinto Bokhara (vol. I. p. 52.) : 


Attention however has been lately directed to the geologicnl features 
of this interesting range of hills by Dr. Jameson's report of his Deputa- 
tion by Government, to examinethe effects of the great inundation of the 
Indus.* So far as regards the geographical and geological condition 
of the salt range, as it extends from Jalalpoor on the Hydaspes, to 
Maree on the Indus, this report is tolerably co plete ; but it may re- 
quire a more extended comparison of the organic remains of the several 
rocks {о determine how far the limestone which alternates with the red 
sandstones and red marls,—the sandstones nnd marls themselves, and 
the shelly limestone, are the equivalents respectively of the magnesian 
limestone, the uew red sandstone, and the mauschelkalk of Europe. 


* * First report of Dr. Jamoson of his Doputation by Government to oxa- 
mine the effects of tho great Inundation of the Indus.” Journal Asiatic 
Society, No. 135, 1843. 


I cannot rofer to this paper without directing attention to Dr. Jameson's 
account of the gypsum of Jalalpoor, which he conceived would be во impor- 
tant an article of importation into Bombay, and might be most advantagoously 
used in the public buildings and for making ornamental works.—H. С. 


Note by the Secretary. 

А quantity of gypsum (Pirre dplaine de Paris) was imported into Bombay 
somo years ago, from the Persian Gulf, where it is found abundantly, but I am 
not aware of the result of the oxperiments that were probably made with it. 
Judging from the specimens in the muscum, it is not very pure, yet sufficiently 
o for most purposes for which it would be required in this couutry. Erten- 
sive rocks of earthy and granular sulphate of limo exist in the western parts 
of Marwar, and sclenitc occurs in varicns places in Kattiawar, also I found it 
at Dholgaum in the Rajpecpla country. 


The following interesting description of Callabaugh is extracted from the 
introduction to Mr. Elphinstone's Cabool ; —“ Calla-baugh, where we left tho 
plain, well deserves ७ minuto description. Tbo Indus is here compressed by 
mountains into а Ясер channel, only throc hundred and fifty yards broad. Tho 
mountains on cach sido have an abrput descent into the river, nnd a read is 
cut along tl:cir base, for upwards of two miles. Jt had heen widened for us, 
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The salt from these mountains has never been in high repute for its 
purity, andis unfit for the most culinary purposes ; this has been attributed 
to the presence of magnesia, although chemical analysis has never 
been had recourse to, to point out the nature of its foreign ingredients. 
There are, however, many features in its genersl character and ap- 
pearance, as well as many points of relationship with rock salt from 
other parts of the world, and with the salt of the ocean that seemed to 
promise to invest with interest its microscopic and chemical examination. 
А large quantity of it has lately been imported into Bombay, and бош 
this Dr. Malcolmson kindly favoured me with some well selected speci- 
mens. 


As it is usually met with here, the salt is in large amorphous masses, 
varying in colour from white and pink to brick-red ; with here and there 
the colouring miterial aggregated into extremely thin lamine and 
filling minute vesicular cavities. In a moist atmosphere it is extremely 
deliquescent, owing to the presence of chloride of calcium ; and, as it dis- 
solves, the colouring matter is separated, and deposited in the solution. 
This colouring material is common, in variable quantity, to rock 


but was still so narrow, and the rock over it so ateep, that no camel with a 
bulky load could pass ; to obviate this inconvenience, twenty-eight boats had 
been prepared, to convey our largest packages up the river. The first 
part of this pass is actually overhung by the town of Calla-baugh, which is 
built in a singular manner upon the face of the hill, every street rising above 
its neighbour, and, I imagine, only accessible by means of the flat roof of the 
houses below it ; as we passed beneath, we perceived windows and balconies 
ata great height, crowded with women and children. The road beyond was 
cut out of solid salt, at the foot of cliffs of that mineral, in some places more 
than one hundred feet high above the river. The salt is hard,clear, and al- 
most pure. It would be like chrystal, were it not in some parts streaked and 
tinged with red. In some places, salt springs issue from the foot of the 
rock, and leave the ground covered with a crust of the most brilliant whitenoss. 
All the earth, particularly near the town, is almost blood red, and this, with 
the strange and beautiful spectacle of the salt rocks, and the Indus flowing in 
a deep and clear stream through lofty mountains, past this extraordinary town, 
presented such a scene of wonders, as is seldom to be witnessed. Our camp 
was pitched beyond the pass, in the mouth of a narrow valley and in the dry 
bed of a torrent. Near it were piles of salt in large blocks (like stones at a 
quarry,) lying ready for exportation either to India or Chorassan. It would 
have taken a week to satisfy us with the sight of Calla-baugh ; but it threat- 
ened to fain, and had the torrent filled, while wo were there, our whole camp 
must have been swept into the Indus.”—Page 58-60, 2४० Ер. 


Jf, १७०2० न्य de 
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salt from almost every locality, and has been too hastily referred by 
Chemists and Geologists to the presence of peroxide of iron ; although it 
is known that other foreign ingredients have in many instances been found 
imbedded in rock salt, such as silica, carbonate and sulphurat of iron, 
which occur in the salt of Zipaguira in Tropical America. Sulphurets 
of lead and zinc in that of Halle in the Tyrol ; while organic matters 


such as lignites, fruits, and minute shells, have been found in the salt of 
Williezka in Poland.* 


Since the astonishing discoveries of Ehrenberg, which have not only 
displayed the internal organization of the myriads of living infusoria, but 
have also brought to light the fossil remains of generations upon genera- 
tions of the animalculse of early geological epochs, microscopic examina- 
tions of the aqueous rocks, particularly of those of the limestone family, 
have disclosed such vast quantities of organic remains in positions in 
which the presence of organic matter was least anticipated, that the his- 
tory of no rock or compound mineral can be considered complete, until 
it has passed under a strict microscopic examination. To this I sub- 
mitted the red colouring matter of the salt, and found it to consist al- 
together of organic remains.t Amongst a confused assemblage of mat- 
ter, either too minute in its particles, or too broken up into irregular 
forms to distinguish anything like the traces of organization, there 
appeared many bodies which were evidently the remains of infusoria. 
That marked 1 in the accompanying drawing appears to correspond 
with the genus “ Ѕупейга " of Ehrenberg; —it measures zi inch in 


length and aus inch in breadth. No. 2 resembles, if it is not identi- 


cal with the “Gaillonella ferruginea” (Ehrenberg) the animalcule which 
constitutes the colouring matter of the iron ochre, and is therefore invest- 
ed with peculiar interest asappearing in the colouring matter of this salt. 
Each of the moniliform segments of which it is composed, measures 
осо inch in diameter. No.3 appears to be related to the last, and 
should probably be referred to the same genus. No. 4 is abun- 
dant in the salt; it has nonc of the characters of fossil infusoria, but 
may possibly be the scale of some small fish. It is so perfectly 


¥ Traité elementuiro de Mineralogie. Раг Е. 8, Bendant, Tom. 2nd, Paris, 
1832. 

+ Tho microscope I use is onc of Chevalier's acromatics ; power four hun- 
dred linear. 
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transparent, that the con:entrie lines on its surface are only discover- 
ed by causing the light from the reflector of the microscope to pass 
obliquely through it. | 

The vegetable remains consist of extremely minute filiform bodies 
having the characters of confervee, and consisting of simple elongated 
cells, attached end to end to each other. (No. 4.) There are also 
amongst these, minute orbicular bodies which appear to be the spores 
of these confervee. (No. 5.) The matrix, in which these distinctly or- 
ganic remains are contained, is an aggregation of particles too minute 
апа indefinite in form for their nature to be determined ; it is probable 
that а great proportion of them are the ova of the infusoria. 

These microscopic examinations were conducted with the greatest care, 
as it was conceived that farther light might be thrown upon a recent dis- 
covery by M. Payen* of the existence of myriads of minute crustacez in 


® The red colour is observed in the saline water of some springs, as in the 
evaporating vats of Balumba in Upper India, described by Mr. Gubbins, of the 
Bengal Civil Service, in the 7th volume of the Journal of the Asiatic Socioty 
of Bengal, page 363. The following extract is from ७ memorandum on the 
Maldiva Islands by Captain Moresby, I. N., read to the Bombay Geographical 
Society on the 3rd November 1836; but which does not appear in the pro- 
ceedings. It throws much light on the cause of the rock salt of very distant 
rogions having the ваше peculiar red colour, 

“ In the Milla-doo Madou Atoll are several islands (10 or 12 ) which have 
lagoons in them, which the dry land and trees completely surround; in 
some of these lagoons the water in them is brackish; they are not deep (from 
2to б feet); the bottom soft mud and very offensive in smell, No live co- 
ral grows in these lagoons; and shells are produced here, which are not 
found in the sea. In somo of the lagoons at very high tides and strong 
breezes, the sea sometimes finds its way into them and again fills with water 
what was fast drying up. 

At Markandoo Islana, which is on the centre and east side of the Atoll, 
there is a lagoon exactly in the centre of the island, which has no connection 
with the sea, nor ever had, the natives say; it is about one and a half feot 
deep, the water of a deep red colour, perhaps from decayed vegetable matter ; 
it is brackish and abounds in small shrimps; and what is extraordinary, its 
margin is covered with mangrove trees, which are seldom or never found on 
any of the otber islands. This lagoon, the natives say, is kept full by the 
rain, and that it never gets dry.” 

The red colour of the water no doubt arises from tho shrimps or the animal- 
culm on which they fecd, and not on tho vegetable matter, to which is to bo 
ascribed tho offonsivo smell of tho mud caused by the decomposition of tho 
sulphates in the brackish water.—Ep. 
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the waters of tropical seas nnd of certain salt lakes and which have 
been found to be the cause of the red colour of the salt, which may be 
obtained by evaporation from these sources. These crustaceg have been 
referred by M. Andoin to the order Branchiopoda. 


In the salt, however, I have in vain attempted to discover а single ar- 
ticulation of these creatures. 


Chemical Analysis. 


One thousand grains of the dried salt with boiling distilled wa- 
ter afforded a clear solution, and a red pulverulent residue. 


I. The qualitative examination of the solution indicated the pre- 
sence of the following salts : — 


Chloride of Sodium. 
Do. of Calcium. 
Sulphate of Magnesia. 


It remained unaffected by the action of hydrosulphuric acid. Nei- 
ther bichloride of platinum nor tartaric acid, (the tests still adhered 
to by Chemists for determining the presence of potassa,) gave the 
least indications. "The proportion of lime was determined by means 
of oxalate of nmmonia—the preciptated oxalate of lime being converted 
by ignition into carbonate, from which the proportion of lime, and hence 
of chloride of calcium, was calculated. 


It is always difficult to separate magnesia from the other bases with 
which it may exist in combination. Most Chemists calculateits proportion 
from precipitates afforded either by carbonate of potash or by phosphate 
of soda with free ammonia ; both these processes however are beset with 
sources of inaccuracy ; for, by the first, the neutral carbonate of magnesia 
precipitated by neutral carbonate of potassa, isdecomposed by the action 
of water in such a manner as to give rise to bicarbonate of magnesia 
which is soluble in water, and even though the magnesian solution may be 
boiled with an excess of carbonate of potassa, yet a portion of magnesia 
will still remain in solution. The precipitate also of phosphate of am- 
monia and magnesia is liable to the ваше inconvenience, particularly as re- 
peated washings are necessary before it is converted by ignition into the 
neutral phosphate of magnesia. Instead, therefore, of either of these 
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methods I made use of caustic potassa, by which magnesia is precipitated 
even better than by carbonate of potassa, and in hot water is so sparing- 
ly soluble that the loss ia too insignificant to be ef any importance. 


2. In eramining the composition of the red insoluble residue, 
I found it to remain quite unaltered under the action of boiling nitric 
апа hydrochloric acids, proving that it could not be an oxide of iron ; 
conceiving it, therefore, to be a silicate of some base, I fused it with car- 
bonate potassa, and then by submitting the fused mass to the action of 
hydrochloric acid, it gave abundant indication of the presence of iron. 


Heuce the chemical condition of this mineralized organic matter is 
dentical with that of the iron ochre, and it is siliceovs like Tripoli, 
both which are almost wholly composed of infusorial remains. 


The following is the composition of 1000 grs. of the salt : — 


Chloride of Sodium............ 966.11 
Sulphate of Magnesia. ........ 17:93 
Chloride of Calcium ......... 14:36 
Silicate of Iron ............... 1:6 
1000.00 


I find upon inquiry that this salt is much used as an aperient amongst 
the natives of Bombay, and it is probable that from the proportions of 
sulphate of magnesia, and chloride of calcium in its composition, Ив pro- 
perties resemble those of many saliue mineral waters : as those of Leam- 
ington in the new red sandstone district of Warwickshire. 


V.—AMetrical Translation of the lst Book (Sarga) of the Raghu- 
vansa, а Heroic Sanskrit Poem, by Kálidása. By THE 
Rev. J. Murray MITCHELL. 


INTRODUCTORY Nore. 


A few preliminary observations will be of service in rendering the fol- 
lowing translation from the Raghuvans‘a interesting to English readers in 
general. ‘The remarks now to be submitted will be of the most simple 
aud elementary kind, embodying little or nothing that is new to Oriental 
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echolars, but probably not, on that account, the less usefal to the class of 
readers for which they are intended. . 

We may conveniently divide Sanskrit literature into two parts, sacred 
and profane. It is by no means easy in all cases to draw the distinguish- 
ing line ; but the two-fold division is nevertheless perfectly just. Gene- 
rally speaking, the profane portion of Sanskrit literature, when estimated 
by the laws of criticism and taste, is far superior in merit to the part that 
is deemed more peculiarly sacred. The most indulgent criticism can 
scarcely discover any poetical merit in the Vedas and Puranas; while 
on the other hand the most fastidious taste must admit the beauty of 
many passages in the dramatic, heroic, and pastoral poetry of the 
Hindus. 

Kálidása, the author of the Raghuvans's, is one of the greatest, if not 
the very greatest, of the profane poets of India. His name is already 
familar to the literary public, having been introduced to notice by Sir 
W. Jones, in hiselegant version of the drama S'akuntalá. In attempting 
to form an estimate of the merits of Kálidása, we encounter, in the very 
outset, a formidable diffculty, in endeavouring to ascertain whether or not 
there has been more than one poet of the name. It is about as certain 
as we can consider any event in Indian history to be, which is recorded 
merely in bovks, and not engraved on copper plates or the ever-during 
rock, that Kalidasa flourished at the court of Vikramaditya. Yet it is 
nearly equally well ascertained that Kálidása flourished at the court of 
king Bhoja; and it isnoeasy matter to reconcile the two statements. Jones 
fixes his era іп the century before Christ ; Mr. Elphinstone inclines to 
the fifth century ; Colebrooke and Professor Wilson say, at least 900 
years ago.* Professor Wilson, in a later work than the one we have just 
quoted, fairly cuts the knot, by supposing that there were at least two 
poets, bearing the name of Kálidása. Не appears to 4030 on the ground 
of the great diversity of style, between the writing generally ascribed to 
Kálhdása and the Nalodaya. The writings of Kálidása are in general 
characterized, not only by exceeding elegance, but by perlect good taste ; 
while the Nalodaya, in violation of all the canons of taste, is, as Cole. 
brooke expresses it, “ a series of puns on a pathetic subject." Without 
enteringatlength into this question, we shall merely remark, that if Káli- 
дава hadlived at the period when the Sanskrit language had attained the 


® Wilson's translation of the Megadata, p. vii, 
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highest stage of refinement, and just beforeitscorruption began, Бе might 
possibly have been the author of the Nalodayaas well asthe Raghuvans'a. 
uch a man, wielding at will the resources of the most perfect lanzuage 
ever known, was under a strong temptation to attempt, as in the Nalo- 
dnya, some of those wondrous feats in versification, from which the good 
taste of the West bas not preserved European literature. Poets very fre- 
quently (to use the language of Wordsworth) 


Have felt the weight of too much liberty, 


and of their free choice they have circumscribed that liberty often by 
sufficiently odd expedients. Besides, it may be questioned, whether 
good taste is a uniform characteristic of the undoubted writings of Káli- 
dása. Some instances might be pointed out of what are technically 
called conceits, even in his most elaborate works. 


Assuming then the probability of there having been only one Kalidasa, 
we must admire the greatness and variety of his powers. The commenda- 
tions which have been heaped on the різу of S'akuntalá, show, that in the 
estimation of the best critics, Kálidása is reckoned the prince of Hindú 
dramatic poets. Jones has styled him the Shakspeare of India. Two other 
dramas are attributed to his pen,and these are not unworthy of the author 
of S'akuntalá. In the Raghuvans'a we have а specimen of heroic, or what 
may be denominated epic poetry. We have also, the Kumara Sam- 
bhava (the birth of Kumára;) andthe Meghadüta (the Cloud-messenger), 
beside the Yrúta Bodhn, a treatise on prosody, and the disputed Nalodaya, 
all probably from his pen. Probably, the greatest effort of the genius of 
Kálidása is S'skuntalá. He excels more in tenderness than sublimity, and 
the plot of the drama of S'akuntalá affords full scope to the bent of his 
genius. When we speak of the epic poets of India, let it not be suppos- 
ed that India can boast of epic poetry of the same kind as that of Eu- 
rope. The rules of Aristotle would fall with crashing weight alike on 
Vyasa, Vélmikn, and Kálidása. But apart from all factitious distinc- 
tions and laws, it must be confessed, that if sustained elevation of thought 
and feeling be deemed essential to an epic poet, Kálidása must forego the 
title. Very seldom dces he give utterance to any very lofty sentiment ; 
seldom 4 es he himsel’ kindle, or cause the minds of his readers to kindle. 
Bis merits, however, are still considerable. We find in the Raghuvans'a, 
exact and elaborately minute descriptions of natural scenery, proving that 
Kálidása had attentively studied nature, and studied her with a poet's 
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eye. Tenderness has been already mentioned as one of his excellencies. 
His comparisons, similes,allusions, and figuresof all kinds, are most abun- 
dant ; they are always at the least pretty, and sometimes beautiful. In 
regard to language, Kalidasa ranks exceedingly high in the estimation, 
both of his own countrymen and European scholars. On this point, it 
would be somewhat presumptuous for one, whoseacquaintance with Sans- 
krit is of no long standing, to express any very decided opinion of his 
own. One thing, however, is evident to the merest beginner. The 
style of Kálidása is elaborate and refined in the highest degree ; the con- 
summate skill of the artist is visible throughout ; the polish indeed is 
sometimes excessive. 


А good deal has alreadv been accomplished townrds introducing the 
writings of Kálidása to the notice of the European public. "The drama of 
S'akuntalá has beenrendered into English prose, by the masterly hand of 
Jones. Another drama, Vikrama and Urvasi, has been translated by 
Professor Wilson, in his well known and esteemed work, the Hindá 
Theatre. A beautiful little poem, the Meghadüta, or Cloud-messenger, 
has been rendered into Englishrhyme by Professor Wilson. The Kumira 
Sambhava and the haghuvans'a have been translated into Latin prose by 
а German scholar, Adolphus Frederic Stenzler. The latter two work 
have been published along with their Lstin versions, by the Oriental 
Translation Committee. Reference will be made to the merits of some 
of these works by and by. 


The Raghuvans‘a, the first book of which is now offered in a metrical 
English version, consists of 19 books. The exploits of the race of Raghu 
form its subject. The line of kings, whose history it contains, is a pretty 
long one, but the poet at pleasure compresses the narrative of a reign into 
а few stanzas, or extends it to several cantos. Eight entire cnntos are 
occupied with the history of Ráma, the son of Das'arath. In this part of 
his work, Kálidása comes into competition with the author of the great 
mythological poem the Rámáyara. He will not suffer by the compari- 
son. Schlegel and other German writers of high name have been profuse 
in their commendationsof the Rámáy ana, but most men will be disposed to 
side with Colebrooke on this question. Colebrooke does not consider the 
Rámáyana to possess poetical merit of a high order, but includes it with 
the sacred poems in general, which he characterizes as *' flat, diffuse, and. 
no less deficient in ornament, than abundant in repetitions.” From this 
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censure he excepts, and justly, the chief profane poems. No part of 
the Raghuvans'a, so far as I know, can be pronounced * flat” or **defi- 
cient in ornament." On the contrary, over-refinement, and а far too 
lavish use of poetical diction and imagery, generally characterize it. 


Into the moral character of the Raghuvans'/a I shall scarcely enter. 
With the exception of the last canto, it is less faulty thanmight have been 
expected of the production of a Hindú poet. ‘The last canto, however, is 
exceedingly objectionable. 


Аз a translation of the Raghuvans‘a into Latin prose, has already been 
given to the world, it may be asked, what need there is of offering a new 
version of any part of it. Probably, had the Latin version in question, 
been executed with any considerable degree of spirit and elegance, the fol- 
lowing translation of the first canto would not have been thought of. But 
apart from its total want of elegance, the fact that Stenzler's Latin version 
is in prose, is ३ strong objection to it. With the exception of the very 
highest poetry, as for example that of the Sacred Scriptures, where the 
sublime elevation, ог the fervid devotion, of the sentiment does not re- 
quire the aid of poetical measures to sustain it, there is perhaps no species 
of metrical composition in the world, that will bear translation into literal 
prose. What becomes of the fire of Pindar, or the curiosa felicitas of 
Horace ? what of the majesty of Virgil, when those writers are presented 
to us ina prose translation ? And what of the nameless and undefinable 
fascination of the music that breathes from the language of every true 
poet ? 

Assuming then, that a metrical translation is perferable to a prose one, 
ought itto be in ryhme or blank verse? Generally speaking it can be much 
more faithfully executed in the latter. Translations into rhyme gene- 
rally abound with factitious, not to say spurious, ornaments. The chief 
objection to a blank verse translation is the difficulty of making it suffi- 
ciently musical. In all other respects it is much preferable to rhyme. 


The stanza in which the first. fourth, tenth, twelfth, fifteenth and 
seventeenth cantos of the Raghuvans'aare composed, is called by Sanskrit 
Grammarians Anushtubh. It may be called the herioc stanza of Sanskrit 
poetry. It is far more frequently used than any other in their great 
poems, such as Manu, the Mahábhárata and Rámáyana, and the Puránas. 
It bears a resemblance to the measure whichis called in the teclinical lan- 
guage of Latin grammarians, Iambic Tetrameter. An English reader 
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will understand its general construction, if be supposes two lines of the 
octo-syllabic measure 60 much used by Scott, thrown into one, with the 
rhymes omitted. Iu the Sanskrit poets, a shloka or stanza consists of four 
parts of equal length, two of which are written in one line. А shloka 18 
in English terms a couplet, with а distinct pause in the middle of each 
line. The following marks will show the construction of the first four 
stanzas of the Raghuvans'a :— 


— —— v ११ — — y| =m — سے‎ ७४ ي ي سي‎ 
७ ७ — v y = — ४७ | 00" ә — ي فا س ي ي‎ 
ч — — Ф ч —— u| м — мч мч سفن‎ мы 
The mark ~ denotes a short 

w— ә — VO V ч ч —- — ي‎ — м Vv 

— = syllable. 
—— ч v о "07 — u| y= पणा ي‎ о — о ی‎ 

ы = Do. — a long syllable. 
— ee — y| — ovr v ә om о ی‎ 
v ७ —..——.,y|————-»—«-€«v 
ч — — v Аў ے ب‎ जज «बाबा Sw 


< 
| ¢ 


It will be seen from the above specimen that each line is kept rigidly 
to its prescribed number of syllables. Each half-line consists of 8; 
and therefore the entire shloka, of 32 syllables. Tn this respect the San- 
skrit poets enjoy less liberty than the Latin and Greek, who in most 
metres can vary the number of syllables within 8 considerable range. 
But the Sanskrit poets eajoy very great liberty in regard to the quantity 
of the syllables they employ. The four first syllables in each half-line 
are long or short at pleasure. The last syllable of each line is also long 
or short. 


On the whole, the best idea of the Anushtubh may be obtained from a 
specimen like the following :— 


I sing в race from birth stainless; successful in each bold emprize ; 
То ocean's bounds they were victors; and borne on cars to heaven on high. 
The sacred fire they kept duly ; all watchful they in duty's hour; 
Fell on the guilty due vengeance; no suppliant craved their grace in vain. 


The reader who has been accustomed to the rhythm of English verse 
only, will feel a shock at the middle of each line, arising from the substi- 
23 
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tution of а Spondee for an Iambus іп the fourth foot. But the reader 
who is acquainted with classic metres will recollect the Scazon or Choli- 
ambus (limping Iambus), frequently used by Catallus,—as e. g. in the 
well-known ode :— 

Peninsularum, Sirmio, insülarímque. 

Ocelle, quascunque in libentibus s‘agnis. 

Marique vasto fert uterque Neptünus. 

Quam te libenter quam que leetiis 107160. 

In these lines, at the sixth foot, we have the Spondee, and it has the 
same effect on an ear accustomed only to English metres, as in the Sun- 
skrit metre under review. | 

In the following version of the first canto of the Ranghuvans'/a, the 
number of syllables which each lin? has in the original is exactly followed 
in the greater part of the translation. At the 35th stanza a syllable is 
omitted at the commencement, which changes the verse to Trochaic. The 
Trochaic measure 18 kept up to the 60th stanza. 

The Spondee at the end of the first hemistich of each shloka has not 
been attempted. It does not accord with the genius of the Euglish 
lambic stanza. 

Occasionally, the pause, for variety's sake, has been removed from 
the middle of the verse. I am not aware that this is ever done in the 
original. 

Occasionally also elisions (аз they are generally, though not very cor- 
rectly, called), have been introduced. In the hands of one who skilfully 
wields the English measures, elisions tend greatly to the beauty, as well 
88 the variety, of the verse,—as in the line of Milton, 

O'er many в frozen, many a fiery Alp,— 
in which there are no fewer than three such elisions. Indeed, justice 
cannot be done to our English metres without the occasional use of 
elisions. They have accordingly been sometimes employed in the fol- 
lowing version :— 
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METRICAL TRANSLATION OF THE lst Book oF THE RAGHUVANS’A, 


AN HEROIC SANSKRIT POEM; вт Ka ‘Lipa ВА, 


The pair like thought and speech ® conjoined (that I may thought and speech 
obtain) 

The world’s great parents, I invoke,—Pirvati and the Lord supreme. 

But what the sun-descended t race ! the Poet’s feeble genius what | 

Ab! fondly, on ७ fragile raft, I tempt a wide and stormy sea ;— 

I can but prove а laughing-stock, aspiring thus to bard's renown, 

As if a pigmy strained his arm to reach the high o’erhanging fruit. 

Yet, since, by ancient bards prepared, a pathway to the theme leads on, 

I pass, even as the thread may pierce the diamond-perforated gem. 

I sing a race, unstained from birth, successful in each bold emprize, 

Victorious even to Ocean’s bounds, and borne on cars to heaven on high; 

The sacred fire they duly kept ; no suppliant craved their grace in vain ; 

Fit vengeance on the guilty fell; all watchful they in doubtful hour; 

"Twas but to give, they gathered; still, their measured words to truth 
were given ; 

Victory they sought for glory’s sake ; for offspring the connubial tie. 

Learning in childhood ; next in youth, each wordly task and joy were theirs; 

Hermits in age ; from bodily chains freed by devotion’s power at last. 

Even such was Raghu’s lofty line ; even such the poet’s mighty theme,— 

For why ? their storied high renown impels me to the fond attempt. 

Then be it heard, heard by the wise, 'twixt good and bad discerning well, 

Even as the quality of gold is tried in the refining fire. 

Vaivasvat, of the Manus seventh,—high-honoured by the wise was he, 

The mightiest far of earthly kings, like Om the mightiest word of power. 

Pure was his race ; purest of all, Dilip beheld the light of day, 

Who shone the first of kings, as shines the moon within the milky sea. 

Broad-breasted, shoulders like & bull' like Shila boughs his long arms 
reached ; 

As in its own peculiar seat, the Kshatri virtue in him dwelt. 

With all-surpassing force endowed, with peerless splendour was he graced, . 

Towering o'er all on earth he strode, аз Мега o'er the mountain towers. 

Nor less bis wisdom than his force, with aims that wisdom to beseem, 

And bold his efforts as his aims, and like his efforts his success. 

Stern and yet mild the monarch's mood, he stood before his subjects’ eye, 

Dreaded yet loved, like Ocean's depths at once with pearls and monsters filled, 

And not one hair’s breadth from the path, the path prescribed, of holiness, 

His eubjects swerved ; his chariot tracks with vigilant eye they followed still. 

"T was for his people's good alone his royal revenues were ta’en, 

Ав the sun drinks earth's moisture up to pour it back & thousand fold. 

With care his martial foroe he kept ; by twofold means his power preserved, 


® Literally word and meaning. t The well known Sürya Vane'a. 
354 
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А mind much versed in holy books, and his good bow aye ready bent. 

Secret of purpose, self-poesessed, —his thoughts ye gathered doubtfally, 

Till from the issue forth they shone, like quickening memories of the past, 
Him, bold in danver’s darkest hour, unwearied in each noble deed. | 
"Midst all his wcalia no avarice swayed, nor pleasure ‘mid his bliss enslaved. 
Modest, though wise ; though powerful, mild ; liberal, yet careless of display ; 
Like 8 rich garland round him wreathed, his native virtues graced the king. 
Unhurt by pleasure’s deadly power, with large capacious mind endowed, 

He saw bis years steal on apace, yet vigorous was he as of old. 

He trained, protected, nourished all ; his people's father he in truth,— 
Their natural perenta gave them birth, all other duties he performed. 
Chastising guilt for order's sake, for offspring seeking marriage ties, 

His labour and enjoyment too became religion, righteousnegs.9 . 

Earth's best he gavein sacrifice, —Heaven'a best poured Indra back again, 
And thus by mutual interchange, the two sustained the twofold world. 
Unmatched the peace in other lands that flourished in his happy realm, 

No robber's daring deed was known,—’ twas heard of as anancient tale. 
Virtue he honoured in a foe, (like medicine by the sick man prized,) _ 

Cast off the vicious tho’ a friend, (even as ye would a poisoned limb.) 

Such was he,—sure, combined in him were all the mighty elements, 

For every faculty was bent on every side to scatter bliss, 

Earth, girdled by its sandy shore and circled by its ocean fosse, 

He swayed alone, and calmly swayed, as it had been a single town. 

Sprung of the line of Magadha, Sudakshiná his royal spouse,t 

(So from hergentle nature called) was sweet as holy gifts are sweet. 

Many within his palace walls the lovely dames that owned him lord, 

But Lakshmi T and this fair alone his heart’s devotion full received. 

Much longed of Sudakshiná to see another self produced, 

And still he wished, but vainly wished, for long delay had baulked hia hope ; 
Until at last he went to prove the utmost power of holy rites, 

The burden of his state-affairs resigning to his counsellors. 

§ First the sacred rites they rendered, then the pions king and queen 
Bought the sage Vasishte's dwelling, by desire of offspring led. 

Seemed they, on the car ascending, (deep and pleasant’ was its sound,) 
Like the lightning and Airávat| on the murky thunder-cloud, 

Lest the holy sage be burdened, small the retinue they chose, 


® There seems е reference here to the Bréhmanical opinlon of the four grand objects of 
human pursuit; religion, power, enjoyment, final emancipation. Tbe King's pursult of 
enjoyment was as good as the pursuit of religion, 

t There № here a play on the words, а thing pretty frequent in this poem. '* Sudakshind was 
as pleasing as the dukshind.” 

$ Lakehm! seems here to mean the Goddess Lakshmi, the wife of Vishnu, the goddess of 
prosperity. = 

$ The measure in the translation here changes to Trochaic. It differs from the former by the 
"mission simply of one syllable at the commencement, It іза livelier measure than the former, 
The measure in the orignal is the same as before. 


1 The elephant of Indis. 
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Yet their native port majestic looked a guard around them placed : 
O'er them played the 011501] breezes, breathing Shála odours round, 
Fell the fragrant flow'r dust o'er them, danced the rows of forest trees : 
Pleased they heard the peacocks’ voices shrill resounding on the wey, 
Still, as rolled the sounding chariot, lifting up their heads to дате: 
Btedfast on the chariot looking pairs of antelopes they saw, 

In whose large and glassy eyeballs mirrored they themselves appeared : 
In a line the cranes were flying, gently murmuring, overhead, 

Like an arch* enwreathed with garlands, baseless, hanging in the sky : 
Softly swept the breezes with them, ominous of good success, 

Nor was face nor raiment blemished by the dust the steeds upraised : 
Sweet the fragrance of the lotus, sweet as their own breath was sweet, 
Wafted from the lakelet’s bosom, where the cooling ripples гап: 
Offerings they received and blessings in the towns themselves had reared, 
Where the sacrificial column showed the recent holy rite : 

Each with present of fresh butter crowded the old herdsmen near, 
Whom the royal pair would question of the forest trees around :— 
Theirs was beauty, theirs was splendour, moving onwards clothed in white, 
Like the moon with Chitrát beaming in a pure and cloudless heaven : 
This and that the gracious monarch, smiling, showed his loving spouse, 
Nothing recked he of the journey long protracted though it was ; 

Till at last, with jaded horses, at the holy hermitage 

Of the Rishi, in the evening, late arrived the royal pair. 

From the forest depths returned and moving near the dazzling fire, 
Holy hermits there were bringing wood and fruit and kus'a grass ; 
Round the entrance deer were couching, fed on rice with nicest care, 
Seemed they like the Rishi’s children, fearless crowding by the gate ; 
Here the sages’ gentle daughtera, watering quickly left the trees, 

Lest they scare the timid warblers from the little water-pools : 

Now the blaze of day was over,—and the ruminating deer, 

Where the ground with rice was sprinked, lay at ense around the cell. 
By the sacred offering’s odour, and the smoke. the breeze conveyed 

From the boly fire there blazing they were purifiod anon ;— 

* Stop the car” exclaimed the monarch, and then, turning to his sponse, 
Gently helped her in descending, then himself alighted down. 

Lowly did the meek ascetics in obeisance faithful bend 

To the monarch great and gracious and to her his partner dear: 

When the evening rites were ended, they beheld the mighty sage, 

With Arandhati{ there shining, like the Fire-god with his spouse : 
Reverently the mighty monarch and his queen their feet did grasp, 
While with accents kind and courtecus greeted them the holy pair. 
Soon each hospitable office banished all the journey's pain, 

Then the sage the sage-like monarch questioned on his kingdom’s weal ; 
He the all-victorious hero, graced with matchless eloquence, 


® तारण The head of a gateway, perhaps whether arched or not. 


23% 


= १ Spica Virginis. t Hie Wife, — 
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Fitly answered thus the question of the reverend awful sage :— 

“ 9 Since thou divine and human harm alike dost ward off skilfully, 

'* Success and all prosperity in every point my kingdom bless ; 

" Hesistless are thy sacred spells, they quell allenemies afar; 

५ Superfiucus lie my arrows by,—my darts that never missed the mark. 

* Thou throw’st the offering in the fire, a sacrifice of solema pomp,— 

“ Tis turned into a shower of grain, that banishes all want and fear : 

“ Safe and unharmed my people live the utmost term of human life, 

‘ Thy holy merits are the cause, 'tis thou procur'st our happiness. 

О sage of heavenly lineage born, while thou remain'st my steady friend, 

१ Joy linked with joy must flow to me, and blessing heaped on blessing crown. 

“ Yet what is Earth to me with all its lovely isles, its precious gems, 

* When never from thy daughter here a child—another self—has sprang 

u The Manes of my fathers see the S'ráddha's offering must expire ; 

“ Bcarce can they now partake, but turn in sorrow from the sacred cake. 

“ And all the holy water too, which I have poured, must cease to flow ; 

“ Foreseeing this, they drink it now all tepid by their woeful sighs. 

१ Thus purged in вош by holy rites, yet darkened by a failing line, 

“ Splendid yet wrapped in gloom am I, like Lokiloka+ the far mount. 

“ The righteousness of holy deeds is blessedness in worlds to come, 

* But double bliss (‘tis here and there) springs from a spotless progeny. 

* Thus thou behold’st me desolate, and mourn'st thou not, О holy man? 

* Fast by thy door в cherished plant is barren all and sapless found. 

“ This greatest, crushing, load of grief, О mighty sage, I cannot bear ; 

“ Like a bound elephant am I, vain-struggling the cool stream to reach ; 

* And thou must point the path to rest, the mode deliverance to attain, 

“ Who still in all distress hast proved the saviour of Ikshwáku's line." 
The Rishi heard the monarch’s words, and wrapped in thought profound he 
stood, 

With fixed eyes, в moment's space,—so in в pond might fishes sleep. 

Through deepest meditation's foroe his fixed mind beheld the cause 

Why failed the mighty monarch's line, and thus the sage addressed the king :— 

** "Twas once, when thou hadst been to pay thy worship to the King of Heaven, 

* And back wert speeding, Surabhíf beneath the kalpavriksha§ stood. 

*! To her all worthy of regard thou paid’st not veneration due, 

‘t For eager wert thou pressing home to join thy spouse во well beloved. 

* ‘Dost thou despise me’? she exclaimed ; ‘ be without offspring, till thou learn’ 


® The measure In the translation ls here Iambic again, and so to the end. In the original it 
never varies. 

t Lokáloka is enlightened on one side, and dark on the other. The account given of it In the 
Vishnu Purána ls as follows : 

7 Beyond the sea of fresh water is a region of twice its extent, where the land is of gold, and 
where во living beings reside. Thence extends the Lokáloka mountain, which is ten thou- 
samd Yojanas (90,000 miles) in breadth, and as many in height; and beyond it, perpetua! darkness 
javests the mountain all round; which darkness is again encompassed by the shell of the egg.” 

Wilson's Vieh. Pur. р. 202. 

t Or Kimadhenu, the cow of plenty ; who cratifies all the wishes of her owner. 

$ A tree that ylelds everything desired, 
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“< My offspring to revere ;' even so lighted on thee her withering curse. 

“ Loud sporting were the elephants amid the Gang4’s heavenly stream, 

““ Ahd nor by thee, О king, the curse, nor by thy charioteer, was heard ; 

“ Yet'tis for that impiety that all thy hopes have blasted been,— 

“ Pay worship wheresoe'er ‘tis due, or bid adieu to happiness, 

“ To yield the offering needed for Varuna’s lengthened sacrifice. 

“ Now deep she dwells in Pátála, whose doors fierce serpents strictly guard ; 

* But monarch, to her offspring here pay with thy spouse the reverence meet; 

* If she shall but propitious prove, she too is Surabhi to thee.” 

Forth stepped the blameless Nandaní from out the wood while thus he spoke— 
The cow whose milk the sage employed to offer holy sacrifice. 

Brown was her hue, all beautiful, soft, polished, like the freshest spray ; 
Gleamed on her forehead a white mark, as the new moon in twilight gleams. 
Whene'er she to her young one turned, her warm milk streamed upon the ground. 
As from a fount,—’twas holier far than water in the sacrifice. 

The dust excited by her hoofs the body of the monarch tonched, 

And gave в purity as if tho king had bathed in holiest spot. 

Right joyfully the awful ७७४० beheld the beautiful in form, 

And thas addressed his royal guest no longer doomed to blighted hope. 

* Know, monarch, thy deliverance comes, I see,I see it close at hand, 

“ Since thus at once, when called by name, bliss-giving Surabhí has come. 

“ Living on what the woodland yields, her- must thou follow step by step. 

“ Ав students science’ footsteps track, even so must thou propitiate her ; 

' Move onwards, when she moves ; when’er she rests, rest thou beside her there ; 
7 Recline, when she is pleased to couch; drink, whensoe'er thou see’st her drink. 
* And to the border of the wood, let thy queen also follow her, 

* With punctual care, at noon ; and ao, still meet her in the even tide. 

“ Thus shalt thou yield her reverence meet, till she shall all propitious prove. 

४ Success attend thee! Be thou first of all who bear a father’s name.” 

<‘ So be it.” Humbly, with these words, the prudent monarch with his spouse 
Like meek disciple bending low, received his holy master’s word. 

Then did the holy awful sage, when even’s darkening hour arrived, 

Dismias the monarch to repose, whom brighter hopes were cheering now. 

All boundless was that sage’s power, yet lest the holy rite be marred, 
Thoughtful. he but the simplest means prepared the monarch to receive. 

He pointed out а hut of leaves ; soon entered it the king and queen : 

And while the sage’s pupils there in holy studies passed the night, — 

Where kusa grass bestrewed the floor, full sweetly slept the royal pair.* 


е The last three lines correspond to two in the original, the last shloks of which Ыы In a long- 
er measure than the rest of the book, The addition of one or two longer atanzas at the end 
is frequent. It may be compared to ths use of th» Alexandrine in English metres, 
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VI.— Botany of the Bombay Presidency. 


The following notice, by Sir H. J. Hooker, of the late Mr. Graham’s 
Catalogue of Bombay Plants, extracted from the Journal of Botany for 
1841, will interest such of the readers of this Journal as know that work, 
or who take an interest in Botany or in Agri-Horticultural improve- 
ment. Of no part of India is the Botany so little known, as of the Bom- 
bay territories ; but it is hoped, that an improved and greatly extended ca- 
talogue wiil soon be published by a gentleman well qualified for the task, 
to whom much of the value of Mr. GRAHAM’S work is due.—Ep. 


* 4 Catalogue of the PLANTS growing in BOMBAY AND ITS VICI- 
NITY, spontaneous, cultivated, or introduced, as fur as they have been 
ascertained. By Jonn GRAHAM, Bombay, 1839." 


- “° Besides the late John Graham, Esq., Deputy Post Master General of 
the Bombay Presidency, whosename standsasthe author of thiscatalogue, 
Joseph Nimmo, Esq., of Bombay, Ваз been long known as deeply in- 
terested in the Botany of Western India, and with both of them we have 
enjoyed correspondence. The MS. of this work in question was pre- 
sented to the Agricultural and Horticultural Society of Bombay in 1838, 
accompanied by the following letter, addressed to James Little, Esq., 
Secretary to the Society. 

** Sig, —I beg to present to our Society а list of the vegetable produc- 
tions ofthe Bombay Presidency, and to signify my willingness to see it 
correctly through the press, should the Society deem it worthy of publi- 
eation. It has been drawn up with great care, through the assistance of 
Mr. Nimmo, and not a single plant is put down which has not been seen 
and examined by one or other of us. I need hardly say that such a list 
is much wanted by all whopay any attention to the study of botany, and 
will save much time and trouble in consulting books and figures. 


I аш, &c. &c. 
JOHN GRAHAM, 
Member of the Agric. and Hortic. Society. 
“ The Committee of the Society promptly and liberally accepted the 
offer, and the printing of the catalogue had proceeded under Mr. Gra- 
ham's superintendence, as far as the 200th page, when death terminated 


his labours. The remainder has been completed, the preface tells us, 
under the superintendence of Mr. Nimmo, who las been for many years 
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a zealous and successful labourer in the same field of science, and who has 
given the gratifying assurance, that he will continue to dedicate his time 
to the investigation of this hitherto neglected part of India, much of which 
still remains unexplored, and that he will print supplements to their cata- 
logue from time to time, as additional species and additional information 
present themselves. Various have been the assistance and contributions 
received from different sources towards promoting the interests of this 
volume, but acknowledgements are more especially expressed to Mr. 
Law of the Civil Service, together with Drs. Lush, Gibson, Murray, 
and Heddle, of the Medical Establishment, with all of whom the 
author was in constant correspondence and from whom he received very 
important aid. With regard to Mr. Graham himself, welearn that he 
was a native of Dumfries-shire, and that he arrived iu India in 1828, un- 
der the patronage of the late Sir John Malcolm, who was at that time 
Governor of the Bombay Presidency, and that he was honored with 
his friendship, and esteem, and resided in his family until he was 
nominated by him Deputy Post Master General, an appointment he held 
till the period of his death. Не possessed a combination of qualities 
which peculiarly fitted him for that office. The performance of his ar- 
duous duties, indeed, left him little leisure for the prosecution of his fa- 
vourite pursuit ; but the few and brief opportunities which were afforded 
him, were eagerly seized and improved ;and one of the objects he had 
most at heart, while Superintendent of the Society's Garden, shortly after 
its establishment, was to store it with an extensive assortment of rare 
wild, as well as useful Indian plants, chiefly collected by himself. Не 
expired at Khandalla, the favourite scene of his botanical researches, on 
the 28th of Мау, 1839, at the age of 34, after only а few days illness. 
The intelligence of his decease was received at every station within the 
Presidency with an almost universal feeling of sorrow and regret, 
and his friends have testified their admiration of his character, and their 
grief for his death, by the errection of a handsome monument over his 
grave. 


To Mr. Nimmo, this country, Britain, and the Glasgow Botanic 
Garden in particular, is indebted for the introduction of several rare and 
beautiful Indien plants, amongst them the singular Impatiene Sca- 
pifora (М. and A.) in the Botanical Magazine, tab. 5387, the 
splendid Habenaria Gigantea, (Bot. Mag. tab. 3374) the Habenaria 
Good yeroides, (Bot. Mag. tab. 3397) and many others. 
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'The arrangement of the work under notice is that of De Condolle's 
Prodromus, and the number of species, including Ferns, is 1799, ex- 
clusive however of several new plants mentioned in the supplements, and 
some new genera. The book is much more than a catalogue ; there are 
tolerably copious synonyms, references to figures, remarks on the uses, 
properties, &c. and frequent poetical and classical allusions and charac- 
ters of the new species. "That such a publication in the Presidency it- 
self will tend materially to promote the study of the Botany of the West- 
ern side of India, we cannot for a moment doubt ; nor that this stimu- 
lus will induce many, who have the inclination and the opportunity, to 
explore the great chain of tbe Ghauts, (which could not fail to yield an 
abundant harvest) and much interesting country to the north of Bombay, 
particularly Guzerat, Cutch, and the great sandy deserta bordering on the 
Sindy and on Moultan." 


VII.—Ehrenberg on the Formation of the Coral Islands and 
Coral Banks in the Red Sea.—(Concluded from page 136.) 


HISTORICAL ACCOUNT. 


The most ancient accounts of corals being masses of rock, refer to those 
of the Red Sea, and to the dangers said to be incurred near them on 
voyages from North Africa to India, which attracted the attention of na- 
tions in very remote ages. It is, nevertheless, surprising, that there are no 
particular accounts of these coral banks even at the present day. It is 
true Forkal’s exertions have thrown some light upon the subject, still 
he has not given us a complete description of these phenomena. He 
merely sketched with a few happy strokes the general appearance and the 
extensive distribution of the corals,* whilst both before and after his 
time, the animals which form the corals have been treated of with little 
detail, and without order. 


* Desor. animal, p. xxix. Montes coralliferi aburbe. Tor usque ad Ghon. 
fadam ripas muniunt submarinas densissime post hanc urbem versus meridiem 
rariores evadunt (an desinant plane nescio) ita nautae, quantumvis timidi et 
inexperti jam securis navigent velis nocturno quoque tempore. Suensia lit- 
tora nesciunt Cotallia, 
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In Lord Valentia's map of the Red Sea and in other geographical and 
hydrographical papers, many coral reefs are marked ; thus some light is 
thrown upon their extent, but they require further illustration and should 
not be confounded with sand-banks. We had many opportunities of as- 
certaining, that they were often marked in wrong situations and in wrong 
directions; we found also that their forms were generally given incorrectly 
It appears that those who have been there and have given us an account 
of their voyages, sailed by these cliffs and islands at high water without 
stopping toexamine them, sketching the places pointed out to them by the 
Pilots without perfectly understanding them. As only a few havens 
have been accurately examined and are perfectly known, they cannot give 
a clear idea of the whole.* As the interest excited by the description of 
the coral islands in the Pacific is now so great, we feel assured that an 
account of those in the Red Sea will not be unacceptable. 


The stay of Dr. Hemprich and myself on those coasts, enables us to 
give 8 more perfect description ofthese banks. We stayed there eighteen 
months, nine months in 1823 and the beginning of 1824, and the other 
ninein 1825. We spent nearly twelve months on board a vessel in that 
sea sailing almost through the whole of its extent ; we saw a great num- 
ber of islands and coral banks, and touched at forty-eight different points 
on the coasts for the purpose of examining them accurately. We observ- 
ed about 150 different islands and places on the coasts, situated in various 
degrees of latitude, besides those which we examined, stretching elong the 
coast of Sinaitic Arabia, nearly 200 miles in length. We also made a 
collection of the different species of coral animals which we found on the 
coral banks, nearly the whole of which we presented to the Royal Muse- 
um; and-which contains 1 10 different species, consequently nearly 3 times 
as many as those collected and described by Shaw, Forksál, Savigny and 
Rüppell together. The knowledge of the formation of corals in the Red 
Sea, thus gained by labour attended with considerable danger, is, I trust, 
sufficiently accurate, to render the following a just account of the subject. 


General description of the extent of Coral Banks in the Red Sea. 


The Red Sen if compared with the Mediterranean, Baltic, and North 
Sea, and the Atlantic ocean with their coasts, appears to Europeans to 


* The chart of this sca by the officers of the Indian Navy was not published 
when those observations were written.— Et. 
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differ from them in having all its shores encircled with flat rocky banks, 
which just rise to the surface of the water, but are almost always covered 
with it. They are sometimes found at a great distance from land, and as 
they are not easily discernible even when very near, vessels are exposed 
to great danger from them. These banks are always wet, even when they 
rise above the surface of the water and become visible ; the Arabs call 
them Shaebé, iu the plural Shabeàn to distinguish them from islands which 
they call Gesire, in the pural Gesirat. With the exception of Suez, Tor, 
and Yambo, there are very few havens in the Red Sea which allow even 
the Native craft to anchor near the shore, on account of the flat banksofrock 
which often stretch outa quarter to halfa mile, and are covered with little 
water, or are quite dry at low ebb ; it happens frequently that the crew 
cannot even go on shore in small boats owing to the shallowness of the 
water, but are obliged to leave the boats a great distance from land, mak- 
ing them fast to rocks and anchors, while they themselves wade a consi- 
dcrable distance through the water to reach the land. When we visited 
these shores the crew usually carried us, with our arms and luggage, on 
their backs, to the land and back for a mere trifle. 


Besides this rocky beach which is evidently connected with the main- 
land, upon which there are occasional hills formed by the sand drifted 
from the shore, there are other flat rocks scattered at small distances in 
the sea ; these being rather lower than the rocky beach, are covered with 
water, and between it and them there are channels containing one and 
sometimes two futhoms of water, formed by the waves which break over 
them ; here small vessels may safely anchor. These rocks which rise 
from the bottom of the sea are covered with corals, they form indeed the 
coral banks of the Red Sea ; they are sometimes found in one unbroken 
chain near the coasts, sometimes they run in parallel lines into the вел. 
In the most violent storms, vessels which are on the leeside of these coral 
banks глау be considered ou: of danger, as they may be secured in various 
manncrs with iron hooks, chains, ropesand anchors. These reefs are some- 
times very long, and vessels which are drivenby violent windsand some- 
times by currents so near them that the rudder and sails are rendered 
useless by the force of breakers, are inevitably lost, the rising surf throw- 
ing them against the rocks and thus dashing them to pieces. I shudder 
when I remember the danger to which І waspersonaally exposed when our 
ship was sailing from Suez to Jedda; we werc driven in broad daylight on 
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one of these small reefs near Wush, notwithstanding the continued exer- 
tions of the crew ; three shocks which the vessel received by three waves 
carrying us over the bank, made us every moment expect certain destruc- 
tion. Happily there was sufficient water on the reef to bear the vessel, so 
that the fourth wave carried us again into the deep water where we were 
kept in dreadful suspense for three honrs, until it was ascertained that the 
vessel was merely shaken but not broken. Sheikh Imam Abdullah, a 
man with snow-white hair, who was on a pilgrimage to Mecca, received 
in solemn silence the blessings and the tears of gratitude of 50 persons 
who ascribed their deliverance to his presence. 


These reefs are most namerous on the Arabian coast, half way down 
the Red Sea. From Tor in the Bay of Suez down to Camfudain Arabia 
Felix, all we saw were of the same form; but this formation of coral banks 
becomes more rare both in the north part of the Red Sea from Tor to 
Suez, and in the south part from Camfuda to Mocha ; in the south we saw 
only one of this description a little north from Nakuhs. This the Arabs 
affirm to be the last ; they call it therefore Shaeb-el-Chassa. We could 
not ascertain for ourselves that there were, indeed, 80 few coral banks in 
the southern part of the Red Sea, but the seafaring men told us that they 
could sail day and night both from Suez to Tor and from Camfuda to 
Mocha, while no Arab vessel which keeps the coast in view, ventures to 
sail by night in the whole middle part from Tor to Camfuda. Assudden 
storms frequently rise, and there are but few secure places for casting an- 
chor, broad daylight is required in order to put in to any port. 


The depth of the middle part of the Red Sea is so great that an an- 
chor cannot be cast there and this causes such tremendous waves to rise 
on a stormy day, that no vessel without a deck can resist them. I do not 
recollect to have seen such a rough sea and such high waves in any other 
sea with which I am personally acquainted, and which are the Mediter- 
ranean, the Adriatic, the North Sea, the Baltic and the Caspian Sea near 
Astrachan, although I have had many stormy days on the four first men- 
tioned seas, and make full allowance for the small size of the vessels used 
by me on the Red Sea. 


The highest waves I have ever seen, I found in the deep sea be- 
tween Sherm-el-Sheik, the isle of Tiran and Ras Mohammed at the en- 
trance of the bay of Akaba, where also according to seafaring men no 
bottom is found at a depth of 100 fathoms. We did not meet with such 
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high waves in the southern part of the Red Ses, although on my return 
from Abyssinia I had to endure a severe storm for three days. 


I had also sufficient opportunity of ascertaining that there is no want 
of coral banks in those regions, for when we crossed the sea from the Ara- 
bian isle Camaram to Dhalac, we met with coral banks near every island 
and with several detached coral rocks, nearly the whole of which were 
covered with water, and consequently would be reckoned amongst the 
most dangerous in the Red Sea if they were situated in the track of 
vessels. Iam, therefore, of opinion that the inconsiderable depth of the 
sea* and the want of high waves rather than the want of coral rocks 
are the causes, why seafaring men sail with greater security in Yemen. In 
this general description of the coral banks of the Red Sea, I cannot omit 
noticing that in the middle and deepest part of this large sheet of 
water from Djedda in Arabia to Cosseir in Africa, not a single coral bank 
is to be found. On my return from Yemen to Cosseir I was on board the 
large Ezyptian brig El-Kandil, which, on account of its having a deck 
and beingcommanded by a Grecian Captain, sailed on the high sea out of 
sight of land. Contrary winds obliged us to tack for twelve days and 
nights, notwithstanding this, we did not meet with a single coral reef on 
this voyage, the captain steered the vesseltowardsevening in the direction 
of the Arabian coast, and during the night he sailed into the high sea in 
the direction of the African coast. The only rocks which we saw in the 
high sea was inthe latitude of Cosseir itself ; it was the isle Fennatir, con- 
sisting of two rocks ; northward of this island more isles and rocks gradu- 
ally make their appearance which allow the entrance of native vessels into 
the bay of Suez only at day-light. In a similar manner do the islands of 
Tiran and Barkan with other neighbouring coral reefs block up the en- 
trance into the bay of Akaba ; Fennatir however is no coral bank, but 
consists of two small rocks rising above the surface of the water. 


If you look at the shores of the Arabian sea and compare with them 
the coral rocks and isles of the same, you will find that where the water 
is shallow, there coral banks and isles abound, but that not a single coral 
reef rises out of deep water. They are therefore in greater abundance 
inthe neighbourhood of flat shores, or where it is apparent volcanoes have 


* Don Juam de Castro in 1540 fonnd the depth of the middle of this south. 
eru part only 10 to 11 fathoms. Hist. Gen. des Voyages I. 174; also Lord 
Valentia in 1804. 
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produced risings and fillings up of the bottom of the sea. The Arabian 
seamen of Tor toldus expressly, that the bay of Suez, in the southern part 
of which there are many largecoral banks at some distance from the shore, 
is nowhere very deep, as they have had occasion to ascertain by casting 
anchors, and more frequently by fishing with angles. According to their 
account, the greatest depth of the bay of Suez in the middle part, does 
not exceed 50 fathoms ; it is often much less, only 20 to 12 fathoms ; 
farther towards Suez it is only 10, and gradually near the city from 2 
fathoms down to 1 fathom. South of Ras Mahammed a log line of 100 
fathoms deep did not reach thebottom,and deeper measurements were not 
tried. The greatest depth in the large basin or bay of the Pharaoh’s 
sea, Birket Firawn, which I myself have measured with a line of 50 fa- 
thoms, amounted to 45 fathoms. It is true, from the appearance of Naph- 
tha near Gebel Setic (mountain of Olives) on the African coast, (I have 
seen such Naphtha in Tor and observed the rocks of Gebel Setic at a dis- 
tance) which is in the same latitude as the numerous coral banks of the 
bay, the hot wells near Haman Firawn, and the warm wells near Tor, as 
also the mountainous region abounding with black rock, which Burkhardt 
says he saw near Ras Mahammed, but which we did not find, we have 
reason to conclude that there have been volcanoes, and may still be 
in the neighbourhood. It is probable that the reason of there being many 
more small islands and rocks scattered along the coast of Arabia than on 
that of Africa, is that the whole of the coast is of a more volcanic nature. 
That this is the case was an opinion entertained bv Leopold Van Buch ; 
and is mentioned at the end of his celebrated work on the Canary Islands, 
inferred from the works of former travellers, and which I had occasion 
to place beyoud a doubt in a lecture which I deliveredat Berlinin the year 
1827, On the character of the Libyan Desert, by adding facta observed 
by myself to what was already known. It istrue that the whole Arabi- 
an Peninsula presents evidence of former volcanic eruptions which may 
have produced it wholly, or altered its shape, while none of these signs 
have as yet been observed on the African coast from Cosseir down to 
Massava, although it has been frequently visited by travellers both by 
land and water. It is, therefore, probable, that the latter coast has fewer 
coral reefs, and what I saw in the neighbourhood of Cosseir, confirms this 
supposition. In the southern part of the Red Seathere is at the present 
time a focus of volcanic activity called Sebahn or Gebel Taer (mountain of 
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birds, mountain of the monastery). Many small coral reef islands ure 
also found in the midst of the sea, the depth of which is not great. From 
the middle part of the Red Sea to Cosseir there being no volcanoes, the 
water is very deep and quite free from islands and coral banks. The 
coast near Suez has no coral reefs and is level. 


On the formation and peculiar shape of the Coral Banks of the 
Red Sea. 


All coral banks in the Red Sea have something characteristic. Their 
tops are flat and run parallel with the surface ofthe water. They never 
form indented cliffs above the level of the sea. Their tops lie from be- 
tween $ to 2 fathoms belowthe surface of the water, and at low water one 
or more small points appear which, with every fresh wind are covered by 
waves. These points are but small loose masses of rock of a darkish 
colour ; they are never corals but always fragments of a very hard lime- 
stone with a slaty fracture. "They often appear to be beacons planted 
there on purpose, and often may be usedas such ; but we had opportunity 
to ascertain that the greater part of them were no artificial beacon, there 
being numerous similar points close by. The greater part of all such 
coral reefs, of which a few stones only rise above the sea, 18 & few feet be- 
low the surface of the water. "We never saw local elevations of the 
height of а couple of fathoms ; we never met with any thing like raised 
mountains except they were islands containing no corals whatever. I 
never could find any fragments of coral on the surface of all the many flat 
and elevated islauds visited by me, neither could I see any meadows or 
fields of dead but well preserved coral animals, as Forster, Vancouver and 
Peron found in the South Sea, and which the latter ventured to describe, 
not as & volcanic product but as the production of a receding sea. 


The shape of the coral banks in the Red Sea is notcircular with a lake 
in the middle, as it has been observed in the South Sea. The peculiarity 
of Australian reefs which was first noticed by Flinders, namely, that the 
part exposed to the high sea and the breakers is always higher than that 
to the leeward, cannot be applied to the coral reefs of the Red Sea. It 
is true the sides of all coral banks are irregularly indented ; but we found 
them almostalways in straightlines ; we never saw onesideof them very 
remarkably elevated, although in the Red Sea too there is a certain regu- 
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larity in the winds, and the north winds are decidedly the most preva- 
lent there. We never saw the outer edge of the reefs elevated even when 
exclusively exposed to breakers and stormy waves ; on the contrary I 
have often found this outer edge sloping and gradually deepening. This 
is partly the case with the coral bank which forms the haven of Tor. 


The characteristic form of the coral banks of the Red Sea is rather long, 
fringe-like, and tabular. Generally speaking these coral banks form the 
edge of the coast, but they are also found in numbers at a distance of seve- 
ral miles from the shore, rising out of the high sea ; still as many as 
we closely examined, seemed to run parallel with the coast, and thus ap- 
peared to be connected with it at their basis. I до not remember to have 
seen a single reef among the number of those examined by us which runs 
at a right angle with the coast ; it is true we met with some whose banks 
differed little in length and breadth, but also these sometimes show their 
affinity with those of a fringe-like form, as they are placed together in rows 
and form, one fringe often broken but still retaining on the whole the 
same character as the others. 


The Arabian coral banks besides their being flat, long and running pa- 
rallel with the coast, have this peculiarity, that the water is extremelydeep 
оп the side towards the open sea, во that the depth of the sea sometimes 
exceeds a hundred fathoms. The coral banks forming the immediate 
edge of the coast so as to be united with the shore, have of course but 
one fall towards the sea, which usually is very deep close to the edge. 
The rocks which rise from the open sea have on account of their long and 
narrow shape, properly speaking, only two declivities, one towards the 
coast, the other towards the open sea. The declivity of the broad flat coral 
reef is often gradually sloping. The sea towards the shore is generally 
not very deep, so that larger vessels avoid as much as possible to eail be- 
tween the reefs and the shore. However, middle-sized vessels and small 
craft prefer sailing between the coral reefs, as the sea being less agitated 
permits them often for many miles to make the best of every favourable 
breeze, and in case a storm should arise, havens are close at hand. On 
the other hand, they lose also in speed as they have to follow the wind- 
ings of the coast, and in case of a contrary wind they can make but little 
progress by tacking. The depth of the water on the outer edge of the 
reefs is, generallv, the greater the more distant these are from the shore, 
and sometimes even close to it, the bottom cannot be fathomed. 


24 
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Daringa stay of seven months at Тог, I became well acquainted with the 
fishermen Maallem Ansaree, (Master Апзагее,) a very respectable and 
experienced old man, who was afterwards created presbyter of the little 
place. He has an excellent fishing apparatus, and I induced him to mea- 
sure the bottom of the sea a second time. At some of his experiments I 
myself was present in his boat. The flat top of the coral reef which 
forms the haven of Tor is longer than broad, and is covered in the win- 
ter at low water with four feet, and at high water with eight feet, but in 
summer at low water ofteu with eight feet, and at high water with 
twelve feet of water. It is obviousthat the bottom is formed by a rock 
running from the northern end of the Bay in a southerly direction, 
because on that spot near the fort a modern limestone (Tertiary) is 
found, which also forms the edge of the coral bank. The haven or the 
8९8 within the reef towards the land, has in its greatest depth eight to 
nine fathoms of water. The reef is about three times as long as wide, 
has а gradual and no rapid fall towards the land, but its declivity to- 
wards the 828 is generally very abrupt, and at a short distance the 
water is 50 fathoms deep. The reef falls in an oblique direction towards 
the shore, but there ia no ridge on the side towards the sen, but above 
down to the middle there is a flat tabular plain, and although on the side 
towards the sea the depth of the water increases rapidly, still its declivity 
18 not perpendicular. Near the southern point of the reef there is a 
heap of loose stones and fragments of coral, which rises above the sur- 
face of the water and serves instead of an artificial beacon. 


Of the influence of Geological relations upon Isles and Coral 
Banks of the Red Sea. 


Wherever in modern times, a strict examination has been instituted, 
there it has been found, that the most intimate connection existed be- 
tween the islands and the coral reefs, and this we found to be the case in 
the Red Sea. The whole of the coral reefs examined by ourselves, with- 
out one exception, owe their peculiar shape, not merely to the small petri- 
fying animals which we call corals, but more particularly to the geologi- 
cal conditions of the coast and the bottom of the sea. We noticed every- 
where, except where sand, corals and depth of water rendered all ob- 
servation impossible, that the basis of all risings from the bottom of the 
sea, which, when islands were covercd with sand, or when coral banks 
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with corals, consisted either of a volcanic product, or of a very hard, and 
sometimes 8 soft porous limestone, which was evidently formed from ce- 
mented fragments of small animals, but whose special ingredienta it was 
impossible to determine. It was evident that these rocks had no direct 
connection with the shells and corals which lived upon them. 


I describe first the islands of volcanic rock. We touched only at 
two islands which were evidently called into existence by volcanic activi- 
ty, namely, at the Árabian island Ketumbul in the southern part of the 
Red Sea, between Camfuda and Gisan. The whiole is one indented co- 
mic rock consisting of lava which is partly decayed, and appears to have 
formed the northern edge of a submarine crater which has long been ex- 
tinguished. The other island we visited was the Abyssinian island Hu- 
akel, which is situated still more to the south and contains mountains, 
I examined them only on the north-west side ; they consisted of rock 
something like burnt jasper without-lava or basalt. From both I have 
brought specimens of rock. Ketumbul rises about 300 feet, and Huakel 
150, from the level of the sea. Both are encircled by corals which do 
not appear to participate in the peculiarities of these islands. From a 
distance we noticed the volcanic island Gebel Taer or Sebahn, which is a 
mountain of inconsiderable height (only about 130 feet) without any dis- 
tinguishing mark. Its centre rises in a peak sloping gradually on the 
west and north side There are no other volcanic islands in the Red 
Sea, nearly the whole extent of which we have examined. 


The more lofty islands were formed of a very white limestone or lime- 
tuff, which we found sometimes hard and sometimes porous ; or of a ter- 
tiary sandstone ; the former sometimes in strata as upon the islands 
Barkan and Sanafer in the north, and Cameran, Belhosse, Dhalac, Mas- 
вата, and Farsan in the south of the Red Sea. Tiran, the largest of these 
islands, is situated at the entrance of the bay of Akaba, and consists of a 
singular and fantastic rock. The greatest mountain on the island is 
barren and very perpendicular towards the een, rising about 800 feet. It 
contains a field of gypsum, covered with a coating of gypsum like Berg- 
7५0], * which is found sometimes in very large masses, and sometimes in 
the form of a cracked and very soft crust, which gives no firm footing but 
crumbles into white powder. On the side towards the shore it is accessi- 
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ble and not very perpendicular. I managed to climb it as far as the 
middle, but on account ofthe rock being so soft I found it a difficult aud 
rather dangeroustask. The lower part of it is а conglomerate of. sand- 
stone, and on the east side there are very hard rocks of a tertiary compact 
limestone. 


Respecting the numerous small and flat islands which scarcely appear 
above the surface of the sea, and which seem so very much like the co- 
ral banks, we found that шапу of those which we visited had a foundation 
of a very hard rock, which is almost constantly under water, while the up- 
per parts of the islands were more or less elevated sand hills. We no- 
ticed this especially at Reman at the entrance of the bay of Aknba, at 
Samak north-west of Cumfuda, at Ras Kafil at the same place, at Or- 
muk and Badie between Loheie and Cameran, and at Sheik Said near 
Massara. On other islands these rocky places became visible and nearly 
dry at ebb tide. "There is an almost innumerable multitude of similar 
islands on the Arabian Coast. Many of them we closely inspected : 
they vary so little in their nature from those we above described, that 
we did not think it worth the time, the trouble, and the danger always 
connected with it, to subject them to a particular examination. 


I proceed to describe the shape of a few islands. It is for the most 
part roundish, and they rarely possess creeks ; they generally extend in 
straight lines which meet at angles (forming tongues of land) or they 
have undulatory outlines, but others are longish ; still we did not find the 
more elevated parts running in а paralellism with the const, but, as is the 
case with the double island Hassani end Libbehn, they separate from the 
coast in right angles, while the submarine rocks which accompany the is- 
lands run in an opposite direction. The two groups of islands Farsan 
and Dhalac, appeared to me remarkable : they lie opposite each other and 
almost in the same latitude in the southern part of the Red Sea, but they 
are low and probably consist of а number of small islands round a larger, 
without the least vestige of volcanic rock. Again, there are three islands 
which have a semicircular or horse shoe-hke shape, caused by deep inlets. 
Sanafer at the entrance of the bay of Akaba, and Badie not far from Ca- 
meran in the south, together with Havakel on the Abyssinian coast, ap- 
pear to be the only ones which approach the shape of a ring. Perhaps 
the lava island Ketumbul may be counted among them, if a few small 
rocks which are in the ucighbourhood are taken into the landscape. The 
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two last mentioned istands evidentlv contain volcanic rocks, and we 
therefore need not wonder at their kettle-like shape, which rather confirms 
the opinion that they have been formed by volcanoes ; but with regard 
to the islands of Sanafer and Вафе, this shape alone certainly does not 
authorise us to infer that they owe their existence to similar causes. 
They do not contain the least trace of volcanic rock, although Badie on 
account of the small quantity of land, has я remarkable shape not very 
unlike that of a ring. I walked all overit, and saw in some places, at 
ebb tide, the flat limestone which is here зо generally met with, but 
no other mineral ; the plain, which is raised and convex, is covered 
with drifts and fragments of the same decayed limestone. Sanafer has 
only one deep bay running from scuth to north, and the limestone rocks 
are more lofty and are divided into groups with gradual declivities, 
of decayed rock, without any other characteristic. If the number of 
circular islands in the Pacific were not greater, it is not likely that 
travellers would have been struck with the shape, and laid it down as a 
rule for the formation of islands and coral banks, and if their volcanic 
character were not evident, modern travellers would not have expressed 
themselves so decidedly in favour of it, as a different opinion was then 
generally prevailing. 


The limestone of the flat and small islands which are often encircled 
by a comparatively very broad margin of submarire corals, differs not 
from that of the more lofty islands. It is often evidently nothing but 
cemented and hardened sand. The colour of this mineral under water, 
or a little above it, was generally ash-grey or blackish, but on all the some- 
what higher islands, or even on those which were only a few feet above the 
surface of the water, the colour was brilliant, white and chalky. Some- 
times horizontal stripes were seen im it, which seem to indicate a deposit 
from the water. I have deposited а specimen of this rock in the King of 
Prussia's Museum of Minerals. Thelarger islands Farsan, Dhalac, and 
Cameran,* consist entirely of this rock and a layer of drift sand, with 
a small quantity of mould. This rock loosened in flat slabs from rocky 
banks which are quite flooded only at high tide or from submarine 
eoral reefs, which are never free from water, were covered with corals 


* This description of Cameran is not very clear or accurate ; that island 
consists of a mass of recent sheils of all sizes and of corals cemented into a 
hard rock, which rests on а red argillaceous limestone with small shells.-— Edit. 
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but were by no means corals themselves. But these stones were often, 
even when of a thin flat shape, so hard that nothing could break them 
but continual and forcible blows of a hammer. But the rocks exposed 
to air and sun, though in their nature the same and connected wrth those 
described above, were generally very soft, or had retained their hardness 
only ira few places. The waler has sometimes washed out these lime- 
stone rocks, so that they are perforated like a net and have very sharp 
corners, which together with the dark colour makes them look like lava- 
stones, though this is not the case. On fracture the white colour is 
seen, and the fine fragments of shells, &c. clearly show their real nature, 
but large petrifactions are very rarely found in them. 


There ís another characteristic connected with the formation of islands 
in the Red Sea, which is not without influence upon the formation of 
eoral reefs.. All islands which stood as firm rocks out of the sea, had no 
prominent eoral banks on the sea side, but however different their geologi- 
cal character was, they were all perpendicular on the sea side, and on the 
land side there was a flat elevated piece of land annexed te it, around 
which eorals formed a broad margin. This is the ease with the island 
Tiran, which is formed of tertiary rock ; this is the case with the lava 
island Ketumbul ; this also is the case with the islands Barkan, Sanafer, 
Hassani and Belhosse, which are formed of '* limetuff." The flat sandy 
pieces of land of the former islands run north-east in the direction of 
Arabia, but those of Belhosse run south-west in the direction of Africa. 
This seems to show that the sea, which is comparatively deep in the 
north-easterly direction, hascompletely washed away the upper part of the 
island, as far as the rock, which protects, as it were, the other flat part 
of the island to a certain distance. Such appearances should not be re- 
garded as unimportant when the question is about the formation of coral 
reefs, as they show in a striking manner that their formation may vary 
considerably. With regard to the accumulation of send, I could not help 
comparing these appendices of the Arabian islands with the sand fields 
attached to the Abyssinian rocks, which I have described in my pamphlet 
on the character of the African deserts. Just as in the Abyssinian de- 
serts, the prevailing north wind causes thesand to accumulate inthe south- 
ern part of the mountainous regions, so is the effect of the waves of the 
Red Sea, which cause the sand to accumulate behind the island, 7, е. 
turned away from the prevailing brenkers, as in the above case from the 
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direction of the prevailing wind. From this description it is clear that 
Geology has much to do with the formation of the flat islands, as well ns 
of the coral banks of the Red Sea. 


Of the influence of Coral Animals upon the Rocky Banks of 
the Red Sea. 


Stone-forming coral animals cover the surface of all the rocks in the 
Вей Sea, beginning at the middle part of the Bay of Suez, but are not 
found on the sands. The first impression of the traveller is, that these 
animals have built the whole of these rocks. In the first part of this 
work I have described the strikingly pleasing effect, which large fields 
of coralreefs have, when seen under favourable circumstances at low water 
aud in a quiet sea ; how they appear like meadows covered with flowers, 
in the midst of which the bark is gliding along, without our knowing in- 
deed which of these flowers to contemplate most, and of which to take a 
drawing and fix in colours, as the next often seems to be more brilliant 
thanits neighbour ; and not rarely the most beautifulare beyond our reach, 
or, it is dangerous to get out, as the edges of the coral may break and you 
are precipitated into gaping clefts or at least seriously hurt. When 
disturbed, almost all of them are nothing but a brown, indented, leafed, 
or melon-like limetuff, the examination and contemplation of which is 
really tiresome, although the individual forms appear so wonderful. 


Wherever we examined isolated coral reefs which were always covered 
with water, we found on their surface, which are flat, and have only holes 
and clefts here and there, but are upon the whole pretty even, tranks of 
coral animals and trees of branch corals all alive, mixed together like flow- 
ers in the field. Here also some forms always predominated, but never 
to the exclusion of the rest. In this sheet of coral there was nothing even 
similar to our heaths or pine forests. There were madrepora, heteropora 
millepora, astrem, favia, caryophyllia, meeandrias, pocillapora, and ste- 
phanocora, &c., alike large and plentiful, intermixed usually, with giant- 
shells, pearl-shells, fungia, sea hedge-hogs, fishes and holothuria ; and 
upon those that were dead we found a large number of zoanthinia ac- 
tinia, xenia, and halcyonia, with an immense quantity of annuláta and 
turbellaria. Round the foot of the coral trees there was often a white 
limestone sand. 


Separate branches of corals were usually found so firmly adhering to 
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а hard rock от to other dead corals, that we required hammer and chisel 
to loosen them under the water ; often it was necessary to do this with 
all our might ; on all such excursions we wore bathing-dresses. But oc- 
casionally these branches of corals could also be moved and loosened 
without force, they were growing upon pieces of dead corals which were 
Iying in the sand. I never found more than three generations growing one 
upon another. I have rarely found fragments of much decayed corals: 
upon which were other fragments of corals winch had grown after them 
and also decayed, and connected with these a third generation of हा शान 
tirely different species in full vigour. None of these ever formed high 
masses, neither do they appear to have been adhering to any rock ; and 
this perhaps has been the reason that former generations have perished. 
I have never seer masses formed by the gradual growth of different ge- 
nerations one upon another reach weight, which might not be attained by 
a single branch of the same species without a foundation of any extraneous 
metter. But almost everywhere on knocking off branches of coral, 
I met with that limestone tuff which forms the bases and mountains of 
most of the islands, and is one of the general formations ef the mountains 
en the earth. I have never observed in the Red Sea, masses of 
rock, which showed by entire coral branches imbedded in them in a per- 
pendicular manner, that the sand washed by the sea between these coral 
branches had filled up their interstices, in ccnsequence of which these 
eoral branches remain unbroken, only covered with a cement, like pe- 
trified trunks of trees or like imsects in amber. But yet if this process 
in nature, which is described to be so grand in the Pacific, is really true, 
I must have often seen it in the Red Sea. 


Nor did I by any means find the outer edge of every coral reef, or the 
point which had to resist the whole foree of the most furious surge, 
destitute of live corals, but just in these places this animal life was 
thriving in its most pleasing and grand form. But there were usually 
no corals to be found in the outer edge of rocky islands, rising perpen- 
dicular above the sea from a great depth, the rebounding surge being too 
furious ; whilst high waves generally flow over the coral reef and thus 
lose all retiring force. 


There is no doubt that coral animals contribute to the growth of 
coral reefs also in the Red Sea ; but I am perfectly convinced that this is 
not done in masses and layers. This growth appears to be rather the 
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work of the individual animal and his family. "The case of these corals 
is similar to that of dead plants and trees. The former do not actually 
increase the quantity of mould, nor the latter of decayed wood to the 
whole height of their bulk, so that new generations would grow upon the 
old ones. А few feet of mould indicate thousands of years and of ex- 
tinguished generations : just so а few inconsiderable marks would show 
that hundreds of years had been required to increase the height of coral 
reefs. Besides, I am inclined to believe, that coral animals rather con- 
tribute to the protection-and preservation of the islands than to their 
growth. 


From accurate observation of individual coral animals, I have come to 
the conclusion, that every single coral branch is neither an individual ani- 
mal whose life has а certain central point, пог a common dwelling for a 
number of animals whose age and decay could bring sudden destruction 
upon all. In both cases it would be possible that a coral branch should 
suddenly lose his common life and appear like a dead tree. This is con- 
trary to what I have experienced, and consequently all that has been in- 
ferred from it is incorrect. "The coral branch forms a whole, bound to- 
gether by knots according to certain laws, whose parts are a great num- 
ber of organic individual animals, which cannot separate themselves at 
will, but are connected together by parts not essential to their individual 
life. The blossoms of a tree are similar to a coral family in appearance, 
but in their nature there is a great and marked difference between the 
inseparate life of the individual blossoms on a tree, and the perfectly sepa- 
rate organic life of the flower-like animals in corals. Every individual 
animal blossoms in its perfect state, and in the event of a forcible separa- 
tion can 1०8९ all the remaining parts of his family structure, and by the 
development of eggs and formation of knots become the author of a 
new structure. The stem of the plant is an essential part of the blos- 
som, which, if severed from it, would fade and die, and on the other hand 
the blossoms are not esseatial parts of the stem, the life of which would 
not be destroyed in case of their being forcibly separated from it. But 
the life of coral animals is never destroyed when the stem is broken and 
separated, and the individual animals can continue to exist and propagate 
as was proved long ago by the excellent remarks of Cavolini, and as my 
observations of the anomalous forms wherever the coral branches were 
broken, have confirmed again and ngain. This is the reason why it is 
almost impossible to destroy live corals when under water, except when 
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they are loose and tossed about by the waves, which injure all the indivi- 
dual animals, either by grinding or violently knocking them against the 
sand ; or except when they are by an extraordinary accident suddenly and 
completely covered with sand, or left dry by the retreating waters, or 
are boiled by volcanic heat. These observations and inferences render it 
probable, that the opinion so frequently entertained that coral animals die 
in whole generations, in order that other generations may grow upon their 
ruins, is not according to nature, and therefore I cannot adopt it. 


Here I must not omit mentioning а few other things respecting the 
nature of the coral animals which are by.no means unimportant. हैं 10- 
ticed upon the coral reefs of the Red Sea immense blocks of living mæ- 
andra and fabia. I could not examine them as they were too large to 
be removed, and as I was several times unsuccessful in my endeavours to 
knock off a piece under water, although I exerted myself to the utmost 
and called in the assistance of the natives. I could easily believe, that 
Pharaoh might have seen them, that they were ancient monuments of 
thousands of years standing, and of generntions still more remote ; for 
many of them measured more than а fathom and some 1} fathoms in dia- 
meter, which considering that they are nearly as round as a ball, will make 
them immensely large masses.* 


© According to Monsieur de Blainville (Dict. des Sciences Naturelles 
Zoophytes p. 94) Forskal is said to have met with still larger coral blocks 
namely, of 25 cubic-feet, but this is an error. Monsieur de Blainvillo translates 
lon en tire des blocs qui ont vingt-cinq pieds et qui ne coûtent cependant 
qu'une piastre, but Forskal says, page 131, Lapides 25 pedem (unum) 
cubicum aequantes et e littore transvecti (,) emuntur uno piastro reliq. 

Bat it appears that Forster has seen the largest coral blocks.  Adalb. de 
Chamisso mentions p. 187, blocks of coral often one fathom long and from three 
to four feet thick, but Forster speaks distinctly of coral branches upon Tortoise 
islands, which nre dead, ond have been raised by volcanoes above the surface of 
the water, measuring fifteen feet wide.  Forster'stravels p. 125. Perhaps Hete- 
ropora Palmata ia somtimes so large. I do not recollect to have seen them 
larger than nine feet in diameter, and those were Doedalina. Madroporina 
wore only from four to five in diameter. Shaw says that he has seen py- 
ramidal Heteropora near Tor, from eight to ten feet high, but I believe that he 
was deceived by the depth of water : Voyage dans le Levant II. p. 86. These 
colossal forms of the Daodalina, which are the most interesting of the species 
remain frequently quite unoticed, because it is impossible to get at them for 
the purposo of examination, I myself belicvo that I was obliged to Ісате un- 
noticed many particular species, perhaps genera, of them, 
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These coral banks, which are undoubtedly very ancient, frequently 
formed on the outer edge of the coral reefs the uppermost masses, and 
prove, as it appears to me, that in the whole time which was requisite for 
their growth, the coral reef had not risen higher, as no succeeding genera- 
tion of its species has covered them. It is very probable that the origi- 
nal stock continues to live in gigantic family mansions ; as I at least con- 
vinced myself, that in very considerable blocks the inner regularly built 
and deserted chambers of the more concave stars, as for instance the As- 
traea dipsacea, reach down as far as the middle of the basis, whilst more 
flat stars drive themselves between these at acute angles, and thus prove 
them to be of a later date. I noticed somctimes in such large blocks a few 
curious hollow places which may have been caused by injuries and the 
death of individual animals, but sometimes such hollow places were again 
corered by knots of the next animals and anew called to life. 


I am convinced that only this individual aggrandizement of the coral 
stock, or this extension of family can be called growth of the coral reefs 
of the Red Sea. The loose structure of the branchy heteropora, madre- 
pora, and millepora cause these species to be less regular, and at a certain 
height they become less productive, especially in the formation of cells, as 
old trees grow morc slowly than young ones. Perhaps the remotest ge- 
nerations of the gigantic Heteropora (madrepora) palmata of the Indian 
Ocean may be found in a quiet colossal whole, which remained undisturb- 
ed for thousands of years. 


Farther, in the nature of the coral animals there appears to be some- 
thing very unfavourable to parasitic forms of their own class. The larg- 
est coral stems, however old they may be, are free from all parasites of 
their own species, although they are often bored and molested by balara 
and annulata, and sometimes also by bivalve shells. I do not recollect to 
have seen a single instance where a live coral in the midst of another living 
coral stem has developed itself; therefore in museumsthe largest and most 
beautiful specimens of mæandra, peteropora, pocillopora, &c. may be 
seen in their perfect state. This unfriendly nature of the coral animals 
is certainly not a small objection to the opinion, that accumulated genera- 
tions of them form islands in the Indian Ocean, as nothing of the kind 
takes place in the Red Sea. 


If I express in & few words the general impression, which the obser- 
vation of the influeuce of the coral animals upon the formation of islands 
in the Red Sea has left upou my mind, it is this : that there is not a single 
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island iu a state of growth, but that all are in a state of decay, and that 
consequently the corals do not promote the growth of the island, but serve 
only as borders and covers to the submarine rock. Thus it appears that 
the corals do only delay or hinder the total destruction of the islands by 
waves, but do not produce new ones. To this may be attributed the 
opinion that coral animals build as high as the surface of the water ; for 
I think that the corals only prevent the islands which are sunk and in а 
state of decay below the water, from sinking still deeper. 


Concerning the formation of the fossil coral strata which are sometimes 
of an immense size, it is not probable that they are the work of these ani- 
mals, but merely an agzregation of masses which have decayed after the 
death of the animals ; for nowhere does such a stratum appear to be a 
compact, well preserved, coral reef. "They are thus formed : the waves 
wash fragments of coral from the reefs and accumulate them in deep ba- 
sins until they form thick strata ; volcanoes may have raised these strata 
here and there, as it sometimes happens with shell fragments, and as they 
have raised whole coral banks of evidently a single layer high above the 
sea, and this in good preservation, as described by Forster and Vancouver. 


Historical sketch connected with the growth of Coral Reefs in the 
Red Sea. 


As mention is often made of the growth of coral reefs, and in the In- 
dian Ocean, whole Archipelagos and thousands of coral reefs are believed 
to be built by coral animals, and finished by windsaad waves, so also it is 
true that navigators and the inhabitants of sea ports of the Red Sea, talk 
of coral reefs growing and havens and straits becoming narrower. My 
experience respecting this matter is as follows. In Tor, where the south 
end of the coral reefs which forms the haven, was marked by a small 
heap of stones, I was assured by the old navigator Maallen Ansari, 
as well as by the oldest man in the small Greek colony, who soon after 
died, that during their life time, оЁ which the latter, who was about 60 
yenrs of age, remembered full 50 years, that neither had the signal al- 
tered nor the coral reef grown higher, nor had any family tradition to 
this effect been handed down. I have also turned over the oldest ac- 
counts of sea-faring men respecting this very simple port, and found that 
л description of it given by the Portuguese Don Juan de Castro in the 
year 1541, coincides so fully with my own observations in the year 1823, 
that I am inclined to believe that the coral animals have not excerised 
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any considerable influence in that spot, although a space of nearly 300 
years have since elapsed, and every opportunity and accommodation is af- 
forded at Tor to the increase of these animals. 

In the ваше way, the description given at that time of the anchorage 
of Cosseir which has also nothing peculiar, agrees fully with its form as 
seen by ourselves at the present time. I also find the description given by 
de Castro of the three islands near Massava, on the Ábyssinian coast, and 
of the Port of Massava fully applicable to their present form and condi- 
tion. I will not conceal that when I was at Djedda, the inhabitants of 
the place bitterly complained of the encroachment made by the corals, 
which were blocking up the port ; also that I found it difficult, because of 
its complicated form, to compare historical accounts ; but at the same time 
while I do not doubt the fact, I am rather inclined to ascribe it to the en- 
croachment of sand and the inconsiderate throwing overboard of ballast 
which generally consists of coral blocks, and which is constantly done with 
impunity. ‘lhe remarks which Forskal makes respecting the increase of 
land on the Arabian coast and near Suez, agree with the opinion of sand 
being accumulated. Near Suez there is no doubt that this is the case. 


Авт. VIII.—On the occurrence of Quicksilver in the Lava Rocks 
of Aden. By J. P. Matcotmson, M.D., Bombay Medical 
Establishment. 


To J. G. MALCOLMSON, Esq., 
Secretary R. A. S. §e., Bombay. 

Dear Sir,—I have the pleasure of forwarding to you a specimen of a 
stone containing quicksilver in its metallic state. The stone was found at 
Aden about fifteen feet below the surface, about two hundred yards from 
the beach, by the workmen who were employed in making a road from 
thence through the centre of the projected new cantonments. You will 
observe the globules of the metal are deposited on the surface, adhering 
pretty strongly to what seems a coating of carbonate of lime: this would 
at first view lead to the conclusion that the mercury had been accidentally 
lodged there. On further examination with a glass it will, however, be 
found that small globules are also thickly disseminated in the interior of 
the stone,—almost every cell containing the metal adhering to its side. 
This induces me to believe that the mercury is not a foreign deposit but 
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Ваз been secreted or separated from {Һе stone, ав other metals are sup- 
posed to have been. The stone is lava, and a large quantity of a similar 
description is found in the hills above the town. 

It is 8 subjeet of some interest to have this specimen fully and mi- 
nutely examined, it being а very unusual circumstance to find quicksilver 
in lava or in rocks which are supposed to be of an igneous origin. Its 
usual habitat being sandstone, slate, sand, &c. 

I shall feel much obliged if you will examine and let me know 
your opinion regarding the specimen, which is quite at your disposal to 
use as you think proper. 

Believe me to be, 
Dear Sir, yours very truly, 
JOHN MALCOLMSON, Asst. Burg. 
Bombay Establishment. 
Bombay, 24th August, 1843. 
NOTE BY THE SECRETARY. 

The occurrence of native mercury in the volcanic rocks of Aden, was 
first noticed by my friend and namesake Dr. J. P. Malcolmson of the 
Bombay Army, in an official report, an abstract of which was published in 
the Bombay Times. А short time after the appearance of this notice, 
an anonymous correspondent of that paper, stated that the quicksilver 
had found its way accidentally into the porous stones near the harbour, 
aud that Dr. M. should have been aware of this. 

When Dr. M. was in Bombay, he presented, at my request some spe- 
cimens of the rock to the Museum of the Asiatic Society, with the above 
account of the locality from which they were procured. From that state- 
ment it does not seem probable that the mercury could have been acci- 
dentally introduced ; still, as Dr. M. has returned to the spot, he should 
endeavour to place his interesting discovery beyond the reach of doubt. 

The rock certainly does contain а little native mercury which runs out 
on its being broken. There аге however brilliant metallic-looking parti- 
cles which were nothing more than crystals of glassy felspar ; and a white 
coating in some of the cavities which resembles horn mercury, is perhaps 
a variety of hyalite. 

From the extensive mobility of this metal in its metallic state, there 
is very little prospect of its being found at Aden in sufficient quantity to 
justify attempts at working it, evenshould it be found in a greater quan- 
tity than it has yet been. 
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It does not appear at all improbable that mercury should be found in 
@ porous volcanic rock such as that of which a great part of the south- 
western corner of Arabia is composed. 


The granites of Peyrot in France are said to be impregnated with na- 
tive mercury, and in the following extract fron a paper read before the 
Academy of Sciences of Paris on the 12th June last, it will be seen, that 
M. Leymerie ascribes to a similar source the native mercury discovered 
in the detrital or tertiary clays, resting on the Jura limestone of Larzac 
and also near Montpelier, where it was known to the peasants from the 
death of trees whose roots penetrate into it. 


“П suffit de se rappeler à cet égard qu'à diverses époques, depuis le 
dépót et la consolidation du terrain jurassique qui constitue le Larzac et 
une partie des Cévennes, la région dont il est question a été soumise à 
l'influence des actions souterraines, qui ont produit le soulévement de 
plusieurs chaines de montagnes. Des 1078, , on conçoit sans реше qu'à 
une de ces époques, des bouffées mercurielles provenant directement des 
profondeurs du globe, ou que l'on peut encore attribuer à une distillation 
de gites déjà existant dans les terrains anciens qui supportent les couches 
secondaires du midi, ont pu venir pénétrer la masse préalablement cre- 
vassée et fissurée du Larzac, et ensuite s'y condenser. Ls plus grande 
partie du métal parvenu à travers les marnes jusque dans les calcaires 
aura bientót coulé de fissure en fissure, jusqu'à la premiére couche mar- 
neuse qui, dans le plus grand nomber des cas, devait étre capable de le 
retenir. Ensuite, ce mercure sera venu au jour avec une portion de ce- 
lui contenu dans les marnes elles-mémes, entre les tranches des couches 
qui composent le talus occidental du Larzac, ой il a pu étre poussé en 
partie, par exemple, par l'eau des sources si vives et si fréquentes le long 
de la ligne de contact des assises calcaire et marneuse. Quant au mer- 
cure signalé à la partie supérieure des marnes tertiaires de Montpellier, 
on peut faire deux hypotheses. Il peut résulter d'une action directe de 
l'intérieur à l'extérieur, comme celui du Larzac, et la présence du calomel 
natif semblerait le faire croire, et alors nous serions conduits à rapporter 
le phénoméne à l'époque du dernier soulévement des Alpes, lequel а ех- 
९706 comme оп sait, une certaine influence sur les terrains du S. de la 
France, où il s'est manifesté, notamment dans les Corbières et dans les 
Pyrénées, par l'apparition des ophites. On pourrait, en second lieu, sup- 
poser que le mercure de Montpellier aurait coulé aprés coup à une épo- 
que assez récente du terrain jurassique des Cévennes dans les sables, et, 
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par suite, dans la surface des marnes qui forment le sol fondamental de 
cette ville, et alors on pourrait faire reculer l'introduction des minerals 
mercuriels dansle Larzac jusqu'à une époque plus ou moins ancienne, et 
la rapporter par exemple au soulévement de la Cóte-d' Or, qui s'est fait 
ressentir d'une maniére si prononcée dans le massif jurassique dont il est 
question" ......... L'Institut. 15th June 1813 : Page 196. 


JOHN GRANT MALCOLMSON. 


Авт. IX.—WNote on a Set of Specimens from Aden. Presented 
to the Museum. By G. Burst, LL.D. 


These specimens were partly collectedby Captain Yeadell, of the Artil- 
lery, and other officers of the Garrison—partly by myself in April 1840. 


The glassy slag or obsidian is not of frequent occurrence ; it appears 
in veins or streams running down from the summits of the volcanic peaks 
like recently indurated lava. Near the cantonments, these present fan- 
tastic and beautiful appearances, —the torrent of melted matter seeming 
to have encountered numerous obstructions in its course, and to have been 
split into а variety of cascades,—just as we see exemplified in cataracts, 
whose descent is not perpendicular, where the water has encountered breaks 
and irregulanties of surface 

The greater part of the rocks of the Peninsula of Aden are more or 
less vesicular, presenting an amygdoloidal structure. Calcedony, such as 
that presented, is of abundant occurrence. 


The volcanic ashes were found on the summit of the hill near Steamer 
Point, about 500 feet above the level of the sea: they were just under the 
surface, and occasionally mixed with shells.* They bear no resemblance 
whatever to the driftsand to be seen in abundance at the bottom of the 
rocks. 

Decayed shells, such as are herewith sent +, are scattered everywhere 
over the hills near Steamer Point, to a height of at least 500 feet : the 
leisure of a single morning permitted no further examination. I was at 
first disposed to have believed that they must have been carried there by 
birds or wild enimals for the sake of the Mollusk. The uniformity of their 
distribution was hostile to this view ; and the extreme, but perfectly uni- 


* These consist of a species of Pups, в land shell.— Edit. 
+ Murex Inflatus,a common shell on the coast.— Edit. 
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form, state of decay in which they were found led to the conjecture, that 
most probably they were elevated from the bottom of the 8९8 at the time 
tbe volcano itself emerged from it. The Peninsula of Aden, it must be 
recollected,corresponds, in form and magnitude, very closely with asection 
of one fourth or во of the upper portion of mount Etna. The Sicilian 
volcano is 10,000, the Arabian one about 2,000, feet in altitude. 

The cone of the former, which includes the crater, is about 1,100 feet, 
the interior of the crater about 600,in altitude. Aden, as now reached, 
may be regarded as a cone altogether ; the circumference of sheet 
measured along the rjdge of the Shum Shum range, is about four miles ; 
that of tna very nearly the same. 

Considering the length of time Aden has been occupied by our troops, 
and the abundance of leisure which the officers must enjoy, it is singu- 
lar that up to this date we should know so little of its natural history. Of 
its Fauna and Flora, scanty as these are, we literally know nothing ; and 
very little of either its Hydrography, Meteorology, or Geology. А list 
of questions on these subjects might probably elicit information, which 
does not seem likely to be spontaneously imparted. 

Masses of oyster shells similar to that now sent for exhibition—for 
I have no duplicate—are strewed in abundance along the beach, some of 
them of very great magnitude. They appear to have become united while 
their inhabitants were alive. Masses of cockles nre also plentiful ; they 
have obviously been cemented after death by extraneous calcareous 


matter. 


Ant. X.— Note on 6 Series of Persian Gulf Specimens. Presented 
to the Museum. By С. Burst, LL.D. 


The specimens laid before the Society were collected for me, partly by 
Commodore Brucks, I. N., and in part by Mr. Woosnam, Surgeon in the 
Sesostris Steamer. They are chiefly from the Island of Karrack and the 
north-western shores of the Persian Gulf: the precise localities of the 
greater part of them are unknown to me ; but a large tract of const is 
said to be composed of the same substances as those on the table. 

The saltis not, properly speaking, rock salt, but a mineral found abound- 
ing in the crevices and hollows of the rocks where the sea-spray is driven 
up in hightidesorstormy weather, andafterwards evaporated by the sun.* 


* This salt is whitish, without the tinge of red so remarkable in rock salt 
from almost all parts of the world.— Edit. 
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The small portion of coral is from the summit of the island of Karrack 
which, at the height of 300 or 400 feet above the level of the sea, is said 
to be entirely composed of this substance. The present specimen appears 
to be a piece of the ordinary Madropore, which at this moment abounds in 
these seas. The rocks here seem to be for the most part volcanic. Kar- 
rack itself is described by Dr. Winchester as composed of coralline 
sandstone and limestone, plentifully mired with fossil tubipora. Iu the 
limestone are numerous oysters, cockle, limpet and other shells. (Bom- 
bay Geographical Transactions, March 1838.) There are no Atolis or 
Lagoon Islands in the Persian Gulf; andthe knowledge of a mass of recent 
coral, elevated by volcanic agency to such latitude as the summit of the 
Island of Karrack would be a curious addition to the stock of facts collect- 
ed by Mr. Darwin, on the evidence of alternate subsidence and emergence 
of rocks in the ocean, furnished by the existence of coral beds, and an im- 


portant instance ofone more of the recent elevations of land in these parts, · 


of which the shores of the Red Sea afford such abundance of examples: 


The Selenite is said to be found in thin veins crossing through shells, 
gravel, and sand, impregnated with saline matter. These statements are 
given on the authority of gentlemen who have no pretension to Geologi- 
cal knowledge, and are, therefore, to be received with reservation. They 
are nt the same time, in perfect conformity with appearances presented 
all along the shores of the Red Sea, especially around the Gulf of Suez. 
At this last place, the appearance of Selenite, such as that now exhibited, 
invariably indicates the presence of Sodalite, the surface of the ground 
crisping under the feet like wet soil after a severe frost. In no instance 
have I found this to fail in the Suez Desert ; where the ground was high- 
ly saline, sulphate of lime invariably made its nppearance in thin veins ex- 
foliating where they cropped out ; extending along to the length of from 
3 to 20 feet, and seldem penetrating, so far as 1 could observe, without 
the means of making any very considerable excavations, more than a few 
inches into the ground. The veins generally consisted of parallel plates 
of Selenite, which might be sliced down to any degree of thinness that 
was desired. On some occasions, but these were of rare occurrence, 
its structure was fibrous like satin spar, the fibres being nearly transparent 
and horizontal, at right angles to the axis of the vein. 
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Авт. XI.—Eclipse of the Sun on the 2188 December 1843 ; as 
seen from the Observatory, Colaba. Ву Dr. Buist. | 


In both the Bombay Almanacs for 1843, the time of the commence- 
ment of the eclipse is erroneously set down :—the Calendar published at 
the Courier office gives 7 h. 54 m. аз the hour, that of the Times 7 h. 
26 m., the latter being only a minute wrong. Thesun rose bright and 
fiery at half-past six—the sky was everywhere cloudless and clear ; not л 
film of mist or streak of vapour, beyond a slight transparent haze, being 
visible down to the edge of the horizon. In making a fresh adjustment 
of the instrument, an altitude and azimuth circle 81 inches horizontal, 
and 12 of vertical diameter, the instant of primary contact was lost by 
a few seconds ; it appears from calculation to have occurred at 7 h. 25 m. 
The appearance at first presented was as if a notch had been struck out 
from the sun’s upper limb : the moon itself, the cause of this, being un- 
distinguishable from the eurrounding sky. The defective space was al- 
most absolutely black, sharp, and perfectly well defined ; the sky itself 
was of the deepest tint of blue. As the eclipse proceeded, the moon’s 
disk was faintly illuminated—its figure being discernible, but barely so 
from the surrounding space. The sun was at no time sufficiently ob- 
scured to permit the moon to be examined without the interposition of a 
shaded glass. No inequality of light was perceptible, nor any spots upon 
its disk, which was indicated by a faint dimness of appearance barely 
discernible through a coloured glass. When the eclipse was at its grent- 
est, the visible figure of the sun resembled the moon three days after 
change, only that its light was infinitely more intense, and its limbs per- 
fectly well defined, without any faintness or irregularity : the cusps were 
sharp and clear, terminating in the finest points. Professor HENDERSON * 
states, in reference to the annular eclipse of the 15th May 1836, that 
“ shortly before the formation of the annulus, the cusps were seen to ap- 
proach and to be broken into several parts. When they were about 30 
or 40 degs. from each other, an arch of faint reddish light was scen 
extending from the one to the other ; this appearance lasted for several 


ә Astronomical Obscrvations, made at the Royal Observatory, Edinburgh, 
for the year 1836. Published by order of H. M.'s Government. 
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geconds, when suddenly a small detached portion of the sun's limb like a 
string of beads, with dark intervals, appeared between them. At the 
dissolution of the annulus similar appearances were noticed in reverse 
order." i 

Though the eclipse of Thursday was scarcely of sufficient magnitude 
to entitle the observer to feel assured that this phenomenon would present 
itself, it was looked for with the utmost attention, and from the extreme 
acuteness and prolongation of the cusps, was at one time expected to have 
made its appearance. The expectation however was not destined to be 
realized : the sharp thin line of light bordering the moon at the period of 
greatest obscuration was unbroken to the end. It is somewhat curious, 
that in observing the total eclipse of the sun, visible in the South of 
Europe, on the 8th July 1842, Mr. 8418, Vice-President of the Astro- 
цописа] Society, states, that the beads were as distinctly visible as in the 
annular eclipse seen at Edinburgh in May 1836—the black string de- 
scribed as generally preceding them not having been apparent : * while 
Professor Arry, the Astronomer Royal, in observing the same thing, 
saw from Turin, “ nothing whatever of the beads or other irregularity in 
either of the extremities of the sun's limb. The cusps were perfectly 
well defined till they met." t 


The observations were made by three parties simultaneously—one 
with a 46-inch achromatic glass by DoLLAND—a second with a 30-inch 
glass by GIiLBERT—and the third with an altitude and azimuth circle 
of 9-inch radius, and an 18-inch telescope. 

Observations were made from 6 till 11 a. M. every ten minutes with 
the standard barometer, the sympiesometer, DANIEL’S hygrometer—the 
wet and dry bulb, — {Ве solar and terrestrial radiation, and standard ther- 
mometers, аз well as with the actinometer. The table detailing these 
їз subjoined; the barometrical readings are given without correction. The 
following are the general results : The barometer rose between six and 
eleven from 30:140 to 30:220, uncorrected for temperature. It reached 
its grentest altitude of 30:223 at forty minutes past ten, about an hour 
later than its ordinary average. The amount of its fluctuation was 
pretty nearly the same as is due to the present period of the year : 
but its actual altitude is considerably greater than it has been any time 


+ port of the Astronomical Society, Nov.*to Dec. 1842. Published in 
Atheneum, Tth Jan. 1843, No. 773. 
t Ib., 1400 Jan., No. 774. 
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for 20 months past ; we have no regular hourly observations anterior to 
1st September 1842. It fluctuated considerably betwixt 8 h. 50 m. when 
it reached a height of 30:202, and 11 h. when it stood at 30-220—hav- 
ing fallen to 30:200 at 9—it rose again and remained at 20:202, for the 
next three observations. From half-past nine to 20 minutes from eleven, 
when, as already stated, it reached its maximum of ‘223, it continued to 
rise steadily and rapidly, aud then, in the course of ten minutes, fell 
00:003, and continued, as usual at this hour of the day, to descend till 
afternoon. The sympiesometer, as it generally does, attained its maxi- 
mum of 30'62 more than an hour before the barometer culminated ; like 
the other, it fluctuated for a time, rising to the same height aa that just 
named at 9h. 20m., 10h. 10m., 10h. 20m., and 10h. 30 m., and sinking 
back again, being from ‘61 to -63 at the intermediate periods of 10 min. 
Dy the system of observing six times every hour for eight hours a day at 
the culminating períods of these instruments, presently in pratice at the 
Observatory, it is shown that there is nothing at all unusual in these 
phenomena, unless the extreme pressure of the atmosphere observable 
for nearly а week past, and the unusually late hour at which this.on 
Thursday reached its maximum. 


The thermometer which, in the shade, was 67:3 at 6 o'clock, had Ъе- 
fore 8 o'clock risen to 70 ; at this it continued stationary till 9 o'clock, 
when it began to rise steadily as usual, but with somewhat greater rapi- 
dity—at 11 it stood at 73:7. Much in this case is dependent on the 
position of the instrument ; another, in a somewhat more airy and ele- 
vated position than the standard, sunk by nearly two degrees. А black 
bulbed thermometer, exposed to the sun, stood, at 7 o'clock, at 85 ; by 
Sit had risen to 113, when it began rapidly to descend, nttaining its 
minimum of 87:8 at 8 h. 50 m. It pursued, with great exactitude, the 
course of the cclipse, having, by 10 o'clock, risen to 144, and by 11 to 
162: the latter of these is to be received with hesitation, from the too 
great closeness of the position where the instrument was placed permit- 
ting an undue accumulation of heat. 


The solar-radiation thermometer pursued a totally different law, hav- 
ing stood at nearly the same point at 6 h. as at 10 h.—20^, viz.62? 2’ in 
the former, and 62° 6’ in the latter case : it had fallen to 58° 1' at 10, it 
recovered after 7, but scarcely rallied from that till } from 9. 8111, 
it had risen to 65° 6’. From 8 to twenty minutes past 9, the liquid in 
the actinoineter was below zero. The dew point, ns indicated by 
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DANIEL's hygrometer, receded from 65? to 62:5, being found at the latter 
at 6h. 11 m., and at the former at 9 h. 40 m. The variation in the damp- 
ness of the atmosphere as indicated by this, as well as by the wet and dry- 
bulb thermometers, being extrémely small—the latter instrument varying 
from 4 to 7 of difference, that is, of actual range ; it followed with consider- 
able accuracy the progress of the eclipse. 


To the ordinary observer, the most remarkable of all the phenomena 
presented, was the appearance of the landscape around. The more con- 
spicuous stars had mostly set before sunrise, so that there was no 
means of knowing whether they might or might not have been seen, if 
inthesky. Objects, particularly white ones, assumed а bluish-green ap- 
pearance. The sea, especially towards Malabar Point and the en- 
trance of the Harbour, had a strange melancholy hue,—and a large 
vessel, a few miles off, looked like a spectre ship. The Cathedral 
tower, Scottish Church steeple, and Colaba buildings seemed the 
ghosts of what they were by daylight. The atmosphere was pecu- 
liarly still, the land-wind having nearly gone to sleep, and the sea-breeze 
not having been awakened. The sky was so cool and the sun's rays so 
feeble, that to be out in the air from 8 to 9 uncovered occasioned no in- 
convenience. Shadows of objects appeared ill-defined and ragged to- 
wards the edges : this altered during the progress of the eclipse, the sides 
of the shadow towards the South and East being first impaired, that to 
the South and West becoming afterwards affected. The wind was 
throughout the day peculiarly faint and unrefreshing. 


The amount to which light is diminished even in the case of an entire 
eclipse, generally occasions disappointment. In the total obscuration in 
July 1842, already referred to, it was in no case necessary to use a taper 
to read with, though stars were seen at Turin and other places in the 
neighbourhood. Dr. HALLEY observes, in reference to the total eclipse 
which occurred in 1715—the last which was visible in London— that no 
one saw more than Capella and Aldebaran of the fixed stars. The rapid- 
ity with which the iris of the human eye adjusts itself so as to compen- 
sate in а great measure for the withdrawal of light, “hen this is effected 
gradually, is such that we are scarcely aware of the amount of loss 
unless by instrumental observation, 
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Meteorological Observations during the Eclipse of the Sun, 21st December, 1843. 
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Zenith distance and Azimuth of the Sun and Moon, 21st December, 1843. 


Time Object. Zenith akg Tm | Wind. Weather. Remarks. 
* distance. North. 
A. M. T A. M. 
H.M. 8. на. ма. 
7 24 56|Belipse begins. (Deg. Min. Deg. Min. | 6 O[E.S.E. Light Breeze. Rky Clear. 
7 31 55| Upper Limb. | 77 3 Е.120 43 ७. 0 1 ^H » 
4 41 15 © Lower Limb. 75 40 ,, „|0 20 T » 
7 44 15) » " 74 43 ,, |121 02,, | 0 » [Sun rise at Ch. 31m. „ 
750210 » T 73 53 „ |193 30,,10 " » 
7 95822)» p as 73 37 ,, |129 20 m 0 T १9 
8 0 29 © ae 11 71 53 ,, |193 44 ,, 7 p 29 
8 0 3 ) 9p e9 70 30 » 124 43 n 0 ps os 
8 10450 » m) 69 53 „ |125 02 ps 0 " ds o den m 
в 10100 „ „ 68 öl ,, |135 45 ,, | 0 " ' в 
8 30 42D „ ^ 67 65 ,, |130 31 ,, | 0 Е 
830 310 ७ » 06 08 ,, 127 47 ,, | 0 > TAK otat in the 
8 E А Sky Clear. 
8 41 480 Upper Limb. | 63 31 ,, [129 13 „|0 " á 
8 44 580|) » - 6300, |130 08 ,, | 0 sı [Faint sunshine. m 
8 50 23/0 T 61 ва» 191 50 , |9 " |(Middle of the i 
8 55 50|) " 6107 ,, |191 45 ,, | 0 „ Eclipse at 8h. 40m. 
0 0500 , à 00 08 ,, 153 $$ ,, | 0 е Faint sunshine. - 
910 5|) » „ 58 40 „134 12 ,, | 9 T „ #5 
о 30 37|© » - 56 47,, 136 10 ,, | °. " " " 
930 2D » " 55 33 ,, 137 49 , | 0 » " " 
033 610 » T. 54 29 ,, |138 69 »" 0 89 e T 
940 1003 " т 54 08 ,, |130 50 ,, | 0 ११ " 
9 4o 31 D » » 53 15 » |140 58 »" 0 M" y? 
951» ११ "T 52 56 ,, 13 " А 
© 55 2) » " 51 30 ,, 113 29 ,, | 0 » |Eclipse ends. " 
0 А T 
0 oe be 
10 10 41/Eelipse ends. 0 фе T 
0 98 На 
11 » » 


EF” The precise time of the beginning of the Eclipse could not be observed accurately to 
в second; therefore tho time given may ben few ccconds out. The end of the Eclipse has 
been correctly observed to в second. 


Magnetic Observatory, Dombay, 21st December, 1943. 
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v. V1. vH. VIII. 1X. x Xl. XH. 


30'120 30'120 
110 *110 
“100 “109 
*000 000 Symp. 
21st. 
नीही *080 
'070 ‘070 Bar, 
22J. 
Dar. 21st. 
060 *060 
‘050 050 Bar. 
20th. 
‘040 "080 
Bar. 22d. 
"0७0 *030 
Бутр. 21st, 
Bar. 20th 020 020 
„7 
Pas 
Ваг. 3156. 
у. शा. УП. Vill, IX. X, XI, хи. 


On the diagram the curves of the barometer and sympicsomcter on the 
morning of the eclipse, and that of tho formor instrnment on tho day beforo 
and after, are laid down to thousandths of an inch—tho readings bcing taken 
for the 21at, six times an hour throughout, апа in liko fashion from eight to 
ien on tho 2000 and 22d. Before and after this, whero tho movements are ro- 
presented by straight lines, the readings ure only made опсо an hour. Tho 
curves of the 21st present to the oyo at once the singular fact formorly refer- 
red to—that of the barometer having continued to rise till within 20 minutes 
of 11 on the morning of tho cclipse—that is, for nearly ап hour beyond its or- 
dinary time,—tho maximum of the sympicsometer as usual preceding that of 
the barometer by about 50 minutes. On glancing over the observations made 
80 the observatory since tho 1st September 1842, I am unable to discover 
that, out of 400 days on which tho baromoter has beon reud hourly, this over 
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occurred before. My study of them has not been sufficiently caroful to enable 
me to speak positively of the fact ; but my impression is, that the rise is, with- 
in the period specified, unprecedented. It will be interesting to know whether 
anything of & similar nature has ever been notioed at other stations similarly 
ciroumstanced. Im the table the scale readings of all the instruments, save 
the actinometer, are givon without correction—in the diagram the barometer 
ig corrected for temperature : this has very little bearing on the present occa- 
sion on the mere form of the curve, as the thermometer only ranged four de- 
grees in all throughout the entire course of the eclipse. 


Авт. XII.—Meteorological Observations. 


The Meteorological report given in the previous number of the Jour- 
nal consisted of a return of twenty-four hours’ consecutive observations 
made on the term days,—the state of the Observatory in respect of the 
number of assistants then employed not permitting continuous observa- 
tions such as to supply the average of the month. The term day ob- 
servations of July and August 1842, were lost in consequence of the 
sickness of the only assistant who at that period remained attached to the 
Observatory. Government having subsequently sanctioned the employ- 
ment of Native assistants in place of two of the Europeans originally em- 
ployed, the observations have been carried on without interruption from 
the Ist September 1842 to the present time, and the abstracts now sup- 
plied present the means of the hourly observations for the month,—get- 
ting rid of casual variations and furnishing the elements of the mean 
directions of the barometeric curve. 


It was stated in the last number of the Journal that the Barometer by 
which the observations were noted from May to July 1041, wasa 
standard by Adie of Edinburgh, and that its readings were 0:150 higher 
than the Observatory standard by Newman, subsequently employed, aud 
assumed as correct :—so that in order to reconcile the observations re. 
corded in the first number of the Journal with those subsequently pub- 
lished up to April 1843 (No. V.,) 0:150 must be substracted from the 
former or added to the latter. Ап elaborate series of comparisons with 
other Barometers made in January 1813, and given at length in the pre- 
vious part of the number, together with а comparison of the Bombay and 
Trevandrum observations with each other, led to the suspicion that air 
had been admitted into the tube when the Barometer was originally set 
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up. The instrument having been taken down and inverted, а bubble was 
discovered of such magnitude as to elevate the mercury on its re-adjust- 
ment 0:100. The tube was not boiled afresh and some slight vesicles still 
appear to adhere to it ; from this circumstance and from the amount of 
discrepancy still existing between it andthe other instruments with which, 
as already stated, it was compared, the total error appearing to exist in 
the present return, is `125. They have been given as copied from 
the Observatory records of scale readings corrected for temperature and 
capillarity, but it requires the addition of "125 to make them correct. 
'The observations by Adie's Instrument given before June 1841, require 
0-025 to be substracted from them to render them correct—the instru- 
ment referred to is that marked No. VII. in the list of comparative ob- 
servations. The returns which may be supplied subsequent to the ad- 
justment of the barometer in June 1843, will require a correction of 
+0°25 only, this will be duly noted on the preface to the tables. 


С. Вотѕт. 


Magnetic and Meteorological Observatory, Colaba, mean hourly Observations 
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Magnetic Observatory, Colaba, mean hourly Observations for Ociober, 1842. 
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Magnetic Observatory, Colaba, mean hourly Observations made during the 
month of December, 1842. 
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Авт. XIII—Exztracts from the Proceedings of the Society. 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety held in the Library rooms on Wednesday the 12th July 1843. 


The Hon. G. W. Anderson, President, in the Chair. 


A large and beautiful Map of the Rivers Jud and Haines in North 
Eastern Africa, lately partially explored by Lieutenant W. Christopher, 
I. N., was submitted for the inspection of the members by the President. 

The Secretary laid on the table а сору of the fifth number of the 
Society's Journal, and it was resolved to continue the publication in the 
same form, as papers were received. 

The Secretary then intimated that agreeably to the instructions of the 
Society, ७ case of Geological Specimens had been packed and were ready 
for transmission to the Museum of the Economic Geology of India, and 
that another case was nearly ready for the Museum of the St. Andrew's 
Society. 
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The following donations to the Library were then submitted to the 
meeting :— 

1. By Government, Copy of 4th Edition of the Law relating to India 
and the East India Company, by Government. 

2. By Do. through the Medical Board, Medical Topography of the 
Presidency Division of the Madras Army. 

3. Do. of the Centre Division of the Madras Ármy. 

4. By Lieutenant E. B. Eastwick, Copy of Easy Lessons in Chinese, 
by S. W. Williams. 

5. By the Right Rev. Dr. Whelan, Copy of а work entitled Apercu 
Géneral виг ]' Egypte, par А. B. Clot-Bey. 

6. Vols. 12, 13, and 14, Memoirs of the Royal Astronomical Society 
of London, from that Society. 

7. By the Rev. J. M. Mitchell, in the name of Major T. B. Jervis 
А copy of that gentleman's lithographed maps of the Islands of Bombay 
and of the Khanat of Bokhara 


жд. 


At а Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society held in the Library rooms on Wendnesday the 9th August 1843. 


The Hon. G. W. Anderson, President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read :— 


1. Further remarks on silk cultivation in Kattiawar, by Dr. B. А. R. 
Nicholson, Civil Surgeon, Rajcote. 


Resolved, that, with his permission, Dr. Nicholson's paper be for- 
warded to the Secretary of the Agri-Horticultural Society, for submis- 
sion to that Society. 


2. * А Letter from Ball Gunghadur Shastree, Esq., forwarding ап 
Inscription copied from a stone at Nagpore, with a Balbodh transcription 
and ап English translation, together with remarks to illustrate the Gene- 
alogy of the Dynasty to which it refers. This Inscription which is dated 
in the Samvat year 1161, or A. D. 1105, was received by L. R. Reid, 
Esq., from Major Wilkinson, Resident at Nagpore. 


3.* Observations on the Bactrian and Mithraic Coins in the cabinet of 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, by J. Bird, Esq. 
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This paper was illustrated by a copy and translation of an inscription 
from the Care Temples nt Nassick. 

4. * A Chart of Observations made on nine different Barometers and 
one Sympiesometer half hourly, for twenty-four successive hours, with 
remarks in reference to the state of the weather at Bombay during the 
present season, by Geo. Duist, Esq , LL.D., in charge of the Magnetic 
Observatory, Bombay 


5. Ап Introductory Observation to а metrical translation of the frrst 


book of the Raghuvánsá, a heroic poem, by Kalidasa ; by the Rev. J. M 
Mitchell. 


6. * À Note accompanying a series of Geological Specimens from Aden, 
collected by the Author and Captain Yeadell, by Geo. Buist, Esq., LL.D. 

7. * A Note accompanying a series of Geological Specimens, 
collected by Commodore Brucks, in tlie Persian Gulf, by Geo. Buist, 
Esq., LL.D. 

8 * A Translation from the German of the 3rd part of Ehrenberg's 
celebrated paper on the coral banks of the Red Sea ; by the Rev. C. C. 
Menge, received through the Rev. ७. Pigott. 

Read a letter from the Secretary to the Geographical Society, dated 
25th July, forwarding a further series of specimens of minerals, rocks, 
shells, &c. for the Museum, agreeably to the resolution of that body, 
dated 6th May, 1841. 

The following books were presented to the Library :— 


1, Transactions of the Agri-Horticulturel Society of Western India, 
by the Society 


2. Memoire sur lelac Moeris, printed at Alexandria, by the Egyptian 
Society, tbrough Messrs. Frith & € 


3. Four papers on the Mineral resources of Southern India, by Cap- 
tain Newbold, F.R.S., by the author. 


4. Days in the East, а Poem, by Lieutenant J. Н. Burke, Bombay 
Engineers, by the Author. 
To THE Museum. 


A further very valuable collection of Minerals and Geological Speci- 


mens, from Malwa, were presented through the Secretary, by the late 
Lieut. H. M. Blake, 7th Regt. N. I. 


A collection of rock specimens from Aden, the Persian Gulf, Cabool, 
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and a few fossils from Lower and Upper Scinde, were presented by Dr. 
G. Buist. 

A series of specimens from Egypt were also laid on the table by Dr. 
Buist. 

The Secretary pointed out the form of a fossil crustacean from Scinde, 
and of those from Egypt, first taken to Europe by him, which would, 
with other specimens in his possession, go far to prove that the rocks of 
both these countries were posterior to the formation of the chalk. 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch Royal Asiatic Society, 
held in the Library rooms on Wednesday the 13th September, 1813. 

The Hon. G. W. Anderson, President, in the chair. 

M. M. Etienne d' Quatremere, Member of the Institute of France, 
was proposed as an Honorary Member, by Jas. Bird, Esq., seconded by 
Jas. Burnes, K. H., and Col. T. Dickinson. 

In accordance with Act. IX. of the Regulations, the meeting proceed- 
ed to an immediate ballot, when M. M. Etienne d'Quatremere was duly 
elected. 

М. M. Chas. D’Ochoa, was proposed as an Honorary Member by Jas. 
Burnes, K.H., seconded by Jas. Bird, Esq. and the Rev. G. Pigott, 
and duly elected. 

* Read a letter from Mr. John Murray, of Albermarle street, dated 
2nd August, declining to undertake the republication of the Society’s 
Transactions. 

The Secretary was instructed tocommunicate with him or Messrs. 
Longman & Co., with a view to recover the copper plates. 

Read a letter from the Honorary Secretary to the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, stating that the 3rd number of the Society’s Journal only had been 
received. 

Duplicate copies were directed to be sent by the first opportunity. 


* At the Monthly Meeting of the 14th Jane, the Secretary submitted to 
the meeting a proposal by Captain Le Grand Jacob that the Society republish 
many of the valuable papers in the Transactions. 

It was resolved that tho Secretary be dirccted to communicate with Messrs. 
Murray & Co. on the subject of republishing the 3 vols. of the Transactions 
in an octavo sizo, and that the further consideration of the subject be deferred 
till their answer is received. 
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The list of members referred to in this letter, was sent by the June 
mail. 

The following papers were read :— 

|. * A letter from J. P. Malcolmson, Esq., M. D., of the Bombay 
Medical Establishment, forwarding a specimen of volcanic rock from 
Aden, containing metallic mercury, with remarks, 

2. * Chemical and microscopic examination of the rock salt of the 
Punjab, by Н. Giraud, Esq., M.D., Bombay Medical Establishment. 

The Secretary laid the following donations on the table, from M. M. 
Chas. D’Ochoa :— 

1. Сору “ Exercices Pratiques l Analyse de Syntaxe et de Lexigra- 
phie Chinoise," par S. Julien. 

2. “ Examen Méthodique des faits qui concernent le Thain-Tehn ou 
l'Inde," par G. Panthier. 

3. * Vindicia Sinica. Dernière Réponse а M. S. Julien," par G. 
Panthier. 

4. * Réponse à l'Examen Critique M. S. Julien, Inséré daus le Nu- 
méro de Mai 1841. Du Journal Asiatique,” par ditto. 

The thanks of the Society were voted to the authors of the papers, and 
to M. M. Chas. D'Ochoa for the worka presented by him. 

Copies of the “ Vispárád" and “ Yáqná," lithographed for the Society, 
were laid on the table, and it was resolved that copies of the work should 
be presented to the undermentioned Societies. 

: The Asiatic Society of Bengal. 
The Literary Soeiety of Madras. 
The King's Library, Paris. 
The St. Petersburgh Academy of Sciences. 
The Dritish Museum. 
The Dublin University. 
The Asiatic Society, Paris. 
The University of Bonn, through Professor Lassen. 
The Berlin University Library. 
The Royal Asiatic Society. 
The Edinburgh University. 


26 ¥ Printed in No. 6 of the Journal. 
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The University of Leyden. 
The Cambridge University, and 
The Bodleian Library, Oxford. 
It was resolved that copies of the “ Vandidad" sent to the Bodleian and 


Cambridge University Libraries, by two of the members, should be 
presented in the name of the Society. 


The Secretary was directed to present the following works of the So- 
ciety to Mr. Chas. D'Ochoa : — 


A copy of each ofthe Society's numbers already published, and a copy 
of the ‘‘ Vandidad,” " Vispárad," and “ “ Yácná," lithographed by the 
Society. 


At & Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in the Library rooms on Wednesday the 11th October 
1842 :— 


The Hon. G. W. Anderson, President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read :— 


1. On the ruined City of Beejapoor, its Persian inscriptions, and trans- 
lations of the latter into English, Part II., By James Bird, Esq. 


2. On the derangement of the atmosphere between the tropics which 
occurred at the period of the late comet's appearance, by Captain C. 
Giberne, 16th Regiment N. I. 

The following donations were made to the Library :— 

By Government, Part I. Vol. III. Wright's Icones Plantarum. 


To THE Museum. 


1. A beautiful collection of minerals from an excavation in the lines 
of the Sappers and Miners within the Poona cantonments, by Captain 
F. Wemyss, Engineers, through Colonel Dickinson. 

2. A large and beautiful slab of the sulphate of lime, by Col. G. R. 
Jervis, Engineers. 

Laid on the table, a specimen copy of the Collection Oriental. 

Resolved that the Secretary do order it, if not above 100 francs per 
volume. 
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Dr. Burnes then called the attention of the meeting to the approach- 
ing departure of Col. Dickinson, one of the Vice-Presidents of the So- 
ciety, and proposed the following resolution, which was seconded by the 
Rev. 6. Pigott :— 


* That at the next meeting, it be taken into consideration, how the 
Society can best mark its sense of Colonel Dickinson's zeal and diligence 
in forwarding the interests of the Society .” 


Resolved unanimously, that the above miotion be notified in the usual 
1onthly circular, calling the nezt meeting of the Society . 


At au Anniversary Meeting of the Society held in the Library rooms 
on Thursday the 9th November. 


The Hon. G. W. Anderson, President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read :— 


1. Miscellaneous remarks on the observations now in progress at tlie 
Observatory, Bombay, in reference to Atmospheric pressure, accompani- 
ed by plans indicating the variation of the Barometer and Sympiesome- 
ter, in reference to this subject, by G. Buist, Esq. LL.D. 


1. Memorandum on the Mahratta literature published at the litho- 
graphic presses of Bombay, by R. X. Murphy, Esq. 


From the Private Secretary to the Honorable the Governor, trans- 
mitting a letter from the Seeretary to the New York National Institution, 
proposing to open a correspondence with the Society. 


Resolved, that the Society accept the offer ofthe New York Institution, 
` and that the Secretary be directed to communicate the same to the 
Private Seeretary of the Honorable the Governor, for the information of 
the Institution. 


The Secretary called the attention of the Meeting to а report of the 
Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, in which an application was 
directed to be made to the Supreme Goverment for copies of the Obser- 
vevations made at the Magnetic and Meteorological Observatory of 
Bombay, and suggested that а similar application should be made to 
the Bombay Government on behalf of the Society. 


Resolved, that application be made for two copies of these papers, one 
for the Library, and one for more careful preservation, amongst the 
works of reference, 

4ld 
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The Secretary submitted a memoradum on the progress made during 
the year in augmenting and arranging the Museum. 

The new catalogue in а nearly finished state was laid on the table. 
It was stated that it contained all the details usual in Catalogues of Libra- 
7168 in Europe, and that the old arrangement of the books had been as 
little altered as possible, consistently with finding space for the books of 
those departments which had been greatly augmented during the last few 
years, and with the adopted recommendations of the special Committee. 

The Society directed that the best thanks of the Society should be com- 
municated to Charles D’Ochoa, Esq., Honorary Member of the Society, 
for his great and disinterested exertions in the arrangement of the Libra- 
ry and the formation of the Catalogue. 

The following motion, of which due notice was given, was then brought 
before the meeting :— 

* That in consequence of the approaching departure of Colonel Dickin- 
son, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society, it be taken into considera- 
tion at the meeting how the Society can best mark its sense of Colonel 
Dickinson's zeal and diligence in forwarding the interests of the Society.” 

It was proposed by Dr. James Burnes, K.H., Vice-President, and 
seconded by the Rev. G. Pigott :— 

That the Society cannot allow Colonel Dickinson to vacate his place 
ns Vice-President, without tendering to him its best thanks for the great 
attention which during a long period of years he has devoted to its inter- 
ests, and for the many useful suggestions he has at different times offered 
for the advancement of its objects.” 

Resolved unanimously that the Secretary be directed to forward a 
copy of the above resolution to Colonel Dickinson. 

'The accounts of the Society were laid on the table. 

The Society then proceeded to the election of Office-Bearers for the 
cnsuing year. 

T he Office-Bearers elected were as follows :— 


PRESIDENT. 


The Honorable G. W. ANDERSON. 


VICE-PRESIDENTS. 


The Right Rev. Lorn Bisuor of Bombay: 
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The Honorable J. Н CRAWFORD. 
JAMES Burnes, К. H, F. R. S. 
The Honorable Sir ERSKINE Perry, Knight. 


Committee of Management. 


C. MOREHEAD, Esq, M.D. J. L. Риплрз. 

The Rev. С. Picorr. JAMES Binp, F.R.G.S. 

W. Howanp, Esq. Col. С. В. Jervis. 

J. HARKNESS, Esq. The Rev. J. M. MITCHELL. 
G. Bursr, Esq. LL.D. S. S. DICKINSON, Ева. 


J. С. MALCOLMSON, F.R.S, Esq., Secretary. 


Messrs. Fornes & Co., Treasurers. 


At a Monthly Meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society held in the Library rooms on Wednesday the 13th December 
1843. 


The Honorable С. W. Anderson, President, in the Chair. 


Read a letter from Lieutenant Colonel Dickinson, acknowledging re- 
сер! of copy of the resolution of the monthly meeting of the 10th No- 
vember, relative to his retirement from the office of Vice-President. 


Read a letter from Dr. F. Tanman, Junior, dated Berlin, July 6th, 
1843, acknowledging the receipt of a box of Geological Specimens for- 
warded to him, and requesting to be supplied with a series of Zeolites from 
Poona, also offering to forward another collection of rare minerals for 
the Society's Museum. 


Read a letter from W. Escombe, Esq., Secretary to Government, 
presenting 2 copies of the Alif Laila to the Library, by Government. 


Read a letter from H. Torrens, Esq., Secretary to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, acknowledging the receipt of & copy of the Vendidad, and 
of 8 box of Geological Specimens, and presenting to the Library a series 
of Oriental works ordered by the Society through Messrs. Thacker 
and Co. Also a letter from these gentlemen mentioning their having 
received the books free of charge. 


Skins of two species of bears, and a collection of skins, skulls, and 
26% 
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horus of various mountain sheep and antelope, were presented by 
Dr. Elliot, late of the Indore Contingent, through the Secretary. 


A note from J. G. Malcolmson, Esq., was read by the acting Secre. 
tary, referring to а very fine silicified palm tree, апа the lower jaw of a 
Mastodon discovered in February at Peermocha near Broach, and pre- 
sented to the Society. They were found in а marine tertiary sand- 
stone conglomerate which extends over a considerable part of the Broach 
and Rajpeepla districts. 


The following works were presented by Manockjee Cursetjee, Esq., 
Mémoires des Antiques du nord, and Ultimi progressi geographia. 


The thanks of the meeting were directed to be communicated to the 
respective donors. 


The meeting then adjourned to Wednesday the 10th January, 1844. 


JOURNAL 


OF THE 


BOMBAY BRANCH 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 


MAY —1844. 


Art. I.—Onr the ruined city of  Bijapür, its Persian 
inscriplions, and translations of the latter into English, — 
Dy James Birn, Esq. 


Part II. 


As the interesting ruins of Bijapir in the Dekhan, have afforded 
matter for two papers already published, * it would be now unnecessary 
to revert to this subject, had there been nothing left to either add or cor- 
rect. No sketches of the buildings, however, nor any copy of the Per- 
sian inscriptions to be met with, having accompanieu the former accounts, 
the necessity for further detail still exists; whilst the Brahminical re- 
mains, within the citadel, which have almost escaped observation, and the 
Нау-Капага .nscriptions, until now undeciphered, being subjects of cu- 
riosity, naturally lead us to inquire into the condition of this part of the 
country, preceding the foundation of the Adil Shahy state : which, as the 
most powerful of the five Mahomedan kingdoms of the Dekhan, existed 
from about 5. D. 1500 to 1685, aud had its origin, in the distracted af- 
fairs of the prior Mahomedan dynasty ef Bíder, during the turbulent 
reign of Mahomed Shah Bhamany. 


e The one is, by Captain Sydcnham, in the 13th volume of the Asiatic Re- 
searches, p. 432, Quarto Edition; and the other is, by Captain Sykes, iu tho 
Bombay Literary Trausactious. The latter professes to be only notes regard- 
ing the principal buildings, and a traditionary account of their origin. 
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368 The Ruined City of Bijapur. [May 


The capital called Bijapür, or Vijayapür* meaning the city of vic- 
tory, was subsequently named Bídpür, or Vidyapür, the city of learn- 
ing. It stands in the midst of ап extensive arid plain, in Lat. 17797 
north, between the Bima and Krishna rivers; and, though now contain- 
ing but few inhabitants, is visited and admired by many, attracted there 
by curiosity to view its extensive ruins and stately mausoleums. 


It is nearly south-east from Poona, at the distance of two hundfed 
miles, and is about one hundred and thirty from Satara. The road from 
either leads through a very uninteresting country, offering little or noth- 
ing that is worthy theattention ofa traveller, and fatiguing the eye with the 
continued succession of trap rocks and barren heaths; while here and there 
narrow Valleys and patches of scanty cultivation, barely supply food for 
the inhabitants, if not plentifully watered by the rainy season. The Sat- 
ara valley is the most rich and fertile in the whole tract, and presents a 
pleasant diversity of tree and verdure in the plain, to relieve the barren- 
ness of the surrounding mountains. Soon after leaving this, the country 
expands into undulating heaths, covered by stunted grass ; and on the 
banks of the numerous water courses, descending from the distant hilly 
ranges on the right and left, the appearance of walled villages occasional- 
ly relieves the dreary sameness of the landscupe. 


The traveller, in approaching Bijaptir from the westward, makes his 
last halting place at the village of Tikota, which is thirteen miles dis- 
tant from the Mekka or western gate of the city wall. There is a 
large Mahomedan building said to be the sepulchre of Malik Sandal ; 
who was, as appears, an officer at the Courts of Ibrahim and Mahomed 
Adil Shah, the fifth and sixth kings of Bijapur. 


About ten miles beyond Tikota the first appearance pf ruins com- 
mences, in the form of a broken down wall, or out-work, which is all that 
at present is remaining of the defences belonging to the village of Torgha, 
now called Torwah ; and which was constructed by Ibrahim Adil Shah 
the 2nd, when, about the twenty-fourth year of his reign, Hej. 1011, 
A. D. 1694, he removed the seat of Government from the citadel of 
Bijapur to this place. The astrologers having pronounced it would 
prove unlucky for him to remain longer at the former, he re- 
moved the Court at their suggestion to Torgha, and caused palaces and 
mosques to be built there, giving it the name Naorispür, or the novel 


pan OE 


# [ have adopted Sir William Jones's system of ortbgraphy. 
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city. This event is placed by others, somewhat earlier, being Hej. 
1006, A. D. 1597,* or the eighteenth year of his reign; but it seems 
probable that both dates are correct, and announce two different events ; 
this referring to the commencement of the new city, and the other to the 
removal of the Court, on its completion. The new capital having been 
plundered, by Malik Amber of Ahmednagar, in Неј. 1031, + A. D. 
1021,{ it was soon afterwards abandoned for the former residence of the 
Court ; and when Aurungzeb took Bíjapür, in А. D. 1686, it is de- 
scribed by the journalist of Aurungzeb's transactions in the Dekhan “ as 
quite depopulated, its ruined palaces only remaining, with a thick wall 
surrounding it, whose stately gateways were falling to decay." $ 


In viewing Bijapür, from the neighbourhood of these ruins, and at 
n distance of three miles from the outer wall on the westward, we hail 
tho first appearance af it as strikingly beautiful and magnificent. When 
I first saw it there happened to be a light haze overhanging the city ; but 
as this gradually unrolled itself from the buildings, before the morning 
breeze, leaving the large dome of Sáltan Mahomed's tomb partly expos- 
ed, at a time too when innumerable slender minarets, buildings, trees, 
and enclosures, burst into view, I here beheld a true picture of what the 
finest oriental oities have at all times been, and could scarcely persuade 
myself that this was not even then fully inhabited. Continuing to pass on, 
however, through heaps of mouldering ruins, the illusive idea of popula- 
tion seem vanishes; and though palaces, mosques, caravanserais, and 
streets of fallen houses, point out where it once existed, scarcely a single 
inhabitant is to be met with, until after having passed these remains of the 
suburbs, we terminate our journey of three miles, at the Mekka gate. 
Here, as in other parts of the East, the huts of slaves and traders were 
to be found in contact with the magnificent dwellings of the great and no- 
ble ; but the extensive enclosures surrounding the palaces of the rich, di- 
versified as they were by trees, gardens, and summer houses, with the nu- 
merous bazaars, now pointed out by the streets on either hand, and the 


* Inthe Hinddstani history of Bijnpdr, Hej. 1009 is the date given for 
this. 


+ In the Hindástaní history the date of this Ів Hej. 1033. 

t The words commemorative of this event are aslo L نورس‎ of وبران شد‎ 
this new City was made a desert by Malik, giving tbe numerals Hej. 1031. 

§ Scott's Ferishta’s Dekhan. Vol. ii. p. 73. 
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public edifices of mosques and tombs, possessing all the magnitude and 
beauty of architecture that was in keeping with the spirit of the times, 
render this one of the most interesting of cities. 

Arriving at the outer wall we enter the enclosed town, or Pet- 
tah, by the Mekka gate ; and find that between this and the ditch of 
the citadel or inner fort, there is & wide space occupied by mosques» 
tombs, gardens, and tamarind trees; leaving a sufficient open space, 
however, for a large encampment of horse and foot, when required in 
the event of a siege. 

After this general description of a once celebrated city, it now re- 
mains for me to give some detailed account of the most remarkable of its 
edifices. I may here limit my observations to two heads; the oue il- 
lustrative of the buildings in the citadel and enclosed town, the other 
of those in the suburbs aad city on the westward. 


Tue CITADEL AND ENCLOSED Town. 


The wall of the enclosed town, which is many miles in cireumference, 
is flanked by numerous semicircular towers; and was, at one time, 
strengthened by a ditch and covert way, now in many parts destroyed 
and admitting cultivated fields to closely approach the curtain. It is 
strongly built of stone and lime with a parapet nine feet in height and 
three in thickness ; and was completed by Ali Adil Shah the Ist, in the 
era of the Hej. 974, А. D. 1566, or two years after he and his Ma- 
homedan confederates had overturned the neighbouring Hindi prin- 
cipality of Vijayanagar, sometimes called Bijanagar. 

The citadel, which is within this enclosure, and is placed more 
particularly to the west side of its irregular square, is defended by a 
rampart, round towers, and fause bray, having also a wet ditch about 
one hundred and twenty feet in brendth. The ditch, which was kept 
completely flooded in former times, is now nearly dry on the north side ; 
on the south, it is of considerable depth, and contains small fish; but 
there are no alligators as mentioned by Tavernier. It would appear that 
the water of the ditch on the north side has been at all times deficient, 
there being a double wall and second wet ditch at that part. The only 
entrance to the fortification is on the east face, by two gateways ;* the 


* There is another gateway, on the north-west side, leading through the 
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inner one of which has a door made of wooden planks clamped by iron 


plates, which are rivetted on the other side, by strong pegs of the same 
metal. 


Having here passed into the citadel we come immediately to four 
pillars of polished black basalt,* three of which are situated on the 
right and one on the left hand side. They belonged to a Hindi tem- 
ple, as would appear, and were made an offering, Captain Sydenham 
says, by the widow of Rima Raja, to Sultan Ali Adil Shah the lst, 
when the Bijanagar kingdom was ruined by the Mahomedan confeder- 
acy, at the battle of Telicotta, as before noticed. But in the absence 
of well authenticated information on this point, I may be permitted 
to doubt the truth of this report ; and as similar pillars are to be met with 
among the Brahminical remnins near by, it seems probable, that if not 
carried away from Bijanagar to be а vainglorious boast of victory and 
a triumph of the Mahomedan faith, they were formerly part of the Hin- 
dá temple now standing in ruins on either hand; and through which the 
present gateway was carried, on the first foundation of the citadel by 
Yusaf Adil Shab, who according to Ferishta and others built the fort. 


Two other rows of pillars are to be seen а few paces further on to 
the right, and three similar ones to the left, which are the only re- 
maining parts of the Hindú temple just alluded to. Though not uniform 
in shape, the pillars consist generally of a plain base, a rudely carved 
shaft with a square projection in the middle, and an overhanging capi- 
tal. Many of them are inscribed at the base, to commemorate grants of 
land given to the temple by the Rajput families of Chaldkya and 


inner wall on that quarter, to a Hindú temple, yet kept in repair, and which may 
have been dedicated in former times to the ladies of the Harem who were of that 
persuasion. 


* Not black marble, as stated by Captain Sydenham. 


+ The building of the Fort is placed by the author of tho Busatin-us-Sulatin in 
Hej. 910, A. D. 1513; being three years afler Yusaf Adil Shab'a death —according to 
Ferishto, whose historical records bear, generally, every mark of fidelity and truth. 
The death of Yusaf Adil Shah, the first king of Bíjapür, is differently fixed in various 
histories. The Tab-kati Akbary places itin Не). 913, А. D. 1507 ; the Turikhi Mir 
Ibrahim Asad Kbany in Не). 927, А. D. 1519; and Terishte in Неј. 916, А. D, 
1510. The Chronogram given by the Tharikhi Asad Khany is aim يو سف شان‎ 
and furnishes tho numerals for its date; but as this hlstory appears to be tho 
some with the Tharikhi Haft Kürsy, which was written in the reign of Ali Adil Shah 
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Yadava,* who were the reigning Hindú princes, in this part of the 
country, previous to the first Mahomedan invasion of the Dekhan, about 
the beginning of the 14th century. The oldest of the grants, which is 
written in Sanscrit, and in the Haly Капага character, announces the 
appropriation of a gift of land to this temple of the deity Narasinha,t by 
Chalikya Mula Devara, in the Shalivahan period 1114, or А. D. 
1192. There is a similar gift to the same deity, written in the name 
of Shankrapa Danda Nayk, the military prime minister of Yadava Nara- 
yana, a Chakrawarty Raja, during the forty-sixth year of that prince's 
reign, or in the 1162 year of the Shalivahan period, A. D. 1240, being 
forty-eight years later than the former. 


The whole style of sculpture is here very similar to that of the Ellora 
excavations ; and if not told by the inscriptions that this temple was a 
Vishnava one, we might conjecture that such had been its dedication, by 
simply forming an opinion from the subjects that have been represented 
on the square projections of the pillars. Among the mythological devices 
there is one of a cross-legged figure sitting with the hands joined, as if 
employed in devotion, whilst on the right and left there are two standing 
figures in attendance. It is intended, probably, to represent an ascetic, 
in the act of worship; but a Brahmin who was with me conjectured it to 
bea Jain deity. There is a representation also of Ganesha on another p'l- 
lar, and of Krishna killing the serpent Kalya, as related in the Bhagavata. 
The image of the elephant is also sculptured; and though diminutive: 
like all the others, it is so far interesting that it shows how here, asin the 
excavations of the Dekhan, it held а conspicuous place in the mythology 
of the people, who, some centuries back, professed the Hindú religion in 
these parts. 


tho 2nd, it is not entitled to so much credit as Ferishta who wrote nearer the time, 
and with the best authorities before him. 

* Tho Chalakya and Yadava tribes are two of the thirty-six races of Kshetryas, 
or Rajputs, enumerated in the Prithvi Rai Rayasa; which is a history of Prithvi 
Rai the last Hindû king of Delhi, and was written by the bard Chandra, about the 
date of these inscriptions. Some account of this work will be found In the Sep- 
tember number of the Calcutta Oriental Maguzine, where the origin of the mountain 
Abû, in Khatyawar, is detailed at length. 

+ Visbná in his fourth avatar when he descended as а man-lion. 

t This is the year in which Prithvi Rai, called Pithao Ray by the Mahomedans, 
fell in the battle at Tahnesar, fighting at the head of the whole assembled Rajpat 
Princes of India to oppose the invasion of Mahomed Ghory. 
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Proceeding onwards from the temple we come to a yet more extensive 
Hindá building, which is situated to the left. This is an Agrahar, or 
Bráhminical College, which the Mahomedans converted into a mosque, by 
placing therein a Mambar, or pulpit, and writing the confession of faith 
over the Mehráb, or arch of the altar, on the westward. It possesses a 
large enclosed space in front, which is entered by a vestibule ; whose 
portico, being extended into wings, occupies the complete length of the 
Agrahar. On entering the area we find that the building consists of two 
Btories, and that the lower presents а front of ten tall columns, each of a 
single stone, placed six or seven feet distant from the other, and deepen- 
ing backwards at right angles in rows of six columns each. The style 
of the architecture is that which is common to the oldest Hindu build- 
ings in the Dekhan, and exhibits massy pieces of quartz stone-rock,* 
passing from one pillar to another, in order to form the roof ; these be- 
ing laid along each other, in a similar manner, for the walls, without hav- 
ing been originally joined together by lime or any other cementing sub- 
stance.f There are also one or two pillars of black basalt, which do 
not appear to have belonged to the original building ; as all the others nre 
of the quartz rock, which must have been brought from some distance, 
there being no appearance of this mineralogical formation in the imme- 
diate neighb-urhood.f А smaller, though in other respects similar Agra- 


* It might be classed without much impropriety as a species of sandstone. 


T This is the Cyclopeian mode of building, and is very similar to the style of the 
temples in Kashmír as described by Ferishta. 


t Tho author of a modern history of Bijapfir quotes the authority of the Tarfkhi 
Mulhakat to show that this building was originelly а mosque, and constructed by 
the Mahomedans. According to his account Aiz-addin Abfir Jah, one of the nobles 
of Ala-ad-din Khiljy, king of Delhi, was governor of the place in Hej. ६01; and in 
607 А. D. 1307, he erected a wooden mosque at the request of the Hindú minister 
of Raja Ram Deo of Devagarh. His son Karim-ad-din Abur Jah, in Hej. 716 
А. D. 1316, caused a stone mosque to be constructed, and hisname is accordingly 
mentioned by the following inscription, in the Balbud character, on one of the 
pillars. A curious admixture of corrupt Arabic with Sanscrit occurs in the inserip- 
tion, and іза remarkable specimen of what must be considered the Mahratta 


language at that time. 


The account of the building given on the authority of the above history, appears 
apocryphal. 
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har is to be met with on the north-east of what is called the Adawlat 
Khanah ; and both would indicate that there must have been a considera- 
ble Hindá town here previous to the time it was fortified by the first 
king of Bíjapür. In answer to the numerous inquiries I made on this 
subject, | could only receive the unsatisfactory information that they 
were founded by a Hindá raja, named Bijan Rai, whose capital was 
Mangalbira,* and in whose time, it is said, а Burj or round tower now 
standing was built. It is also traditionally related, that soon after this 
time, Ріг Mabrit Khandayat, the leader of а body of Mahomedan fa- 
kirs, having come here, expelled the Brihmins from the Agrahars, and 
propagated the faith of Islam, previous to any regular invasion of the 
Dekhnn by an army :—and that when Yusaf Adil Shah founded Bija- 
pur, this town was called Bijan Hully.f The tomb of the Pír's son 


| sir. tl 


स्वस्ति शके १२४२ रोदरसंवत्सरे श्रोयुद्धधुरोणनामविजयर।च्योदयिततततिपीनमालिकू 
करीमदी नदक्षिणवाराणसी वैजयापुरी वरील मबितोक राविली. सालहोउटगेचासुतारूरेवेया 
णेमबितिकेलिमोलक्ेमा AHS AY TH CATT चोवो स चावर चोवीसहात निश्चित करू नुदि - 
чё. मंगलमाहश्री. 


In the fortunate year of the Shaka, or Shalivahan period 1212, and А. D, 1320 
in the Raodra year of the Cycle, the hero and victorious ruler named Malik Karim- 
ad-din, who like the sun із all powerful, erected the upper part of the mosque. 
Revolya, а carpenter of the village of Salhíodagó constructed the mosque; and 
agreed to receive 83 the price of his labour & saleable freehold estate of twenty Char- 
war of land of twenty cubits, which was fixed and given. May it greatly prosper. 


© Mangalbira, or Mangalivira, is a l'ill-fort near the Maun river, which flows 
into the Bims, and is about fifteen miles S. S. E. of Panderpár. 


t The Kshetryas, or Rajpüts of Orissa, who are the feudal lords of the soil, and 
hold it on condition of service, are culled Kbandayats; (see А. Ц. Vol. xv. p. 222,) 
and if any such occurrence, as above related, ever took place, it may have been 
caused by a body of converted Rajpfits, driven southward in the progress of the 
Mahomedan arms op the north. 


t Meaning the village of Bijun, and I am disposed to think that this was inscribed 
by orde? of Malik Kafur, who was the general of Alla-ad-din Khiljy, the first 
Mahomedan conqueror of the Dekhan. The style of the architecture із moro 
Hindú than Mahomedan, thoogh this certainly might arise from the circumstance 
of a Hindú workman having constructed the building. 
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which is within the open area of the largest Agrahar, is built of lime and 
stone, and is covered with Arabic sentences from the Koran, now much 
defaced. His own burial place is to the eastward, at some distance, and 
his decendants who yet reside there, possess some rights in the village of 
Tinié Hally, not far from Bíjapür. 


The Mahomedan buildings in the citadel are completely in a state of 
ruin, if we except a small mosque called the Mekka Musjid, which was 
built by the Ist Ali Adil Shah. It is also named from having a repre- 
sentation of that celebrated place on its Kaba, and is a small chaste build- 
ing, consisting of twelve arches, supported by an equal number of finely 
cut stone pillars, disposed in a square. Behind this, and to the north, 
stood the Adaolat Khanah, where the kings usually received the con- 
gratulations of the multitude and the petitions of the poor. It consisted 
of two stories, with wide verandas, elevated on large wooden pillars, and 
was standing when I first visited Bijapur ; but, in consequence of thie 
building falling quickly to decay, the Raja of За ога has lately taken 
down the whole; and the only remaining parts now to be seen, are the 
ruined fountain in the garden, and the terrace where people were usunlly 
allowed to present themselves. This building was erected by the 1st Ali 
Adil Shah. 


On the right of it, and adjoining, was the Sona Mahal, or gilded pa- 
lace, which was burnt down. A little to the westward, and in front, 
we observe the Ananda Mahal, or Harem, which fronts the south. It 
consists of three stories, each story having a middle hall and smaller 
apartments, at either end, communicating with it through narrow arches, 
which may be shut up by curtains when necessary. It had formerly two 
wings, towards the north, similarly built ; and all parts of the building 
communicated by means of narrow staircases. The whole is crowned 
by a board terrace, and a wall nine or ten feet in height, surmounted by 
many small minarets to give the buildings a finished appearance. 

To the west of this place is the Dhobí Mahal; and to the south the 
Sejadah Mahal, ог Sath Khandi.* The walls were formerly covered 
with fresco paintings, and portraits of people belonging to the court, 
most of which are now defaced. I observed, however, an elegant por- 


® lt was named the Scjadah Malal from being a place of retirement for the 
princesses to pay their devotions; and took the appellation of Sath Khandí 
from’ being seven storios high. 
43e | 
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trait of a Mahomedan priest, whose features were Turkish, and com- 
plexion very fair. There is also a drawing of Mahomed,* the sixth 
king, in company with his favourite dancing girl Rhamba. He is seated 
on a cushion, near which are laid his Sehtar,f a basket of flowers, and 
a Persian book, The expression of his countenance is that of good na- 
ture, and much kindness of disposition ; virtues for which he is yet cele- 
brated among the people, aud has been frequently praised by historians. 


The only other thing that formerly attracted notice, at the citadel, 
was the stone representation of Rama Raja's hend. It was on the right 
of the gate at entering ; but, having been removed from thence by the 
Raja of Sattara, was lately thrown into the ditch. 


The Pettah, or enclosed city, was formerly divided into numerous 
quarters ; each being distinguished by the appellation of the different 
bazars, or market places, in its immediate neighbourhood. Some of the 
divisions yet known are the Khizanah, Jamaa Masjid, Chauk, Karinja, 
and Padshapur bazars; there being many others of inferior note that 
have lost their title, or are little remembered. 


Proceeding directly eastward, along a broad and handsome street, 
leading from the entrance of the citadel, we come immediately to a row 
of small arches on the right. These were once used as shops ; and from 
having then served for the foundations of a treasury, palace, state prison, 
and other buildings, were known by the name of the Khizanah bazar.f 
Somewhat further on, and on the same side is the site of the Mehtry 
Mahal ;§ concerning which an absurd story is in circulation, among the 
vulgar, and has been retailed, without examination, by others, thnt it was 
built by а sweeper, or Halalkhor, who had become unexpectedly the pos- 
sessor of considerable wealth, in consequence of being the identical person 
who met Ibrahim Adil Shah the 1st, when, in his sickness, he had made 
8 vow, to present a certain sum of money to whomsoever he should first 
8९९ on a certain morning, and which resolution was adopted, at the sug- 
gestion of a crafty astrologer who insured his recovery, and intended to 
profit by the remedy. This idle tale has no foundation but what the 


* Captain Sydenham says Ali Adil Shab. 
+ The three stringed gultar. 

t Tho treasury market. 

$ The princely palace. 
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ignorance of the vulgar has given it : for the difference of meaning in the 
Persian and Hindástaní word Mehtar not being known to them, they 
have affixed the appellation of a sweeper, in the latter language, to that 
which designated a lord, or chief, in the other, and which was the title too 
of this building from its original foundation. It is a small but elegant 
structure, of three stories high, having minarets at the corners and in 
front,* with ornamental carving, in soft claystone, about its windows. 


On the left, and almost opposite to this, four large Gothic looking 
arches draw our attention. They formed the gateway leading to the 
palaces of Mistafa Khan Ardistany,f and Ewaz Khan; the former of 
whom was a distinguished nobleman at the Díjapár Court during the 
reign of its 4th king. 


We next come to the Jamaa Musjid, or great mosque, which was 
built by Alí Adil Shah 1st, during the life of his father Ibrahim the 18६ 
and the following Chronogram, which is near the altar piece, gives the 
date of the structure, Hej. 913, A. D. 1536. 


११९ pw bye? ८७७ سلطان‎ os ly | 
* Enter the mosque of the Sültan whose end was happy." 


It is ап extensive edifice, surrounded on the north, west, and south 
sides Бу a high wall of nearly forty feet in height ; which concealing 
the dome gives the whole а clumsy appearance from without. "The wall 
has a lower story of false arches, raised on a plain base of six or seven 
feet in height, and an upper one, or narrow arcade, opening externally, 
along which runsa passage, cominunicating with the roof of the mosque. 
We enter Бу а door оп the north side, and find ourselves in an 
extensive court raised about six feet high; in the midst of which there 
is a fountain, and on the right a raised pavement of two feet high, front- 


* Bee the drawing of this. 


t He was murdered, about the year A. D. 1581, by Kishwar Khan; who, ou the 
death of Ali Adil Shah I., having seized the reins of power from Kamil Khan, 
(a nobleman frequently mentioned by the Portuguese writers, then Regent for tlie 
minor Ibrahim Adil Shah II.) ruled the State. 


+ Captain Sydenham has given а wrong reading and consequently wrong date of 
this Chronog: am, by substituting U? for W thas furnishing the numerals Hej. 901 
A. D. 1583, and placing its foundation in the relgn of lbrabim II. instead of 
Hej. 043, A. D. 1536. 


21 
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ing the mosque on the east. The body of the building consists of a 
magnificent arcade, two hundred and forty feet broad, by one hundred 
and thirty-eight. The pillars are all equi-distant, something more 
than tweny-six feet from centre to centre, and elevated twenty-five feet. 
From them spring arches, of the usual pointed shape, common to mus- 
jids, which support a flat dome resting between every four pillars. In 
the centre of the floor below, there is a clear space of 75 feet, over which 
rises the large external dome of an egg shape, and whose span of fifty- 
four feet is raised eighty feet from the pavement. On the north and 
south walls there are two handsome piazzas, that consist of seven large 
arches and run from the body of the mosque, to about one hundred and 
eighty-six feet. 


The Mehrab, or altar on the west, is elegantly gilded, and displays 
above its centre the following inscription :— 


الله محمد ابوبكر ८५८८ yes‏ حيدر 


“ Allah, Mahomed, Abúbikir, Omar, Osman, Hydar," * which 
informs us that Mahomed the sixth king, by whose orders the ornaments 
were made, was of the Stinni весі of Islam, though all the others, ex- 
cepting Ibrahim the 1st, was of the Shía persuasion. 


There are several other inscriptions among which are the following :— 


“I remember that this royal altar was ornamented by orders of 
Mahomed Adil Shah.” 
قرارنیست‎ |, EP در دار‎ Eee j| pel ef AS yes. برص‎ 
* Place not rcliance on this life because it is not steadfast, and in this 
house of inquietude nothing is at rest for any one.” ` 
ud ДӘ ء»ر ولي‎ re > ما خرش‎ x خوش منز ایست ونیا رونی‎ 
“ Pleasant is the stage of the world now sparkling in mine eye; and 
happy is the lot of my life, but it is fleeting." 


* The name of Ali, the son-in-law of the Prophet. 


‚ + The Turks are of this faith, acknowledging the three first Khalifs; and the 
Persians are of the other, acknowledging Ali nnd the twelve Imams. 
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| | “Fs Aine 
** Yaküti Dabeiily* was the servant of the mosque and the slave of 


Mahomed Shah, whose shadow may God continue to support. Hej.1045 
A. D. 1635." 


The aggregate height of the dome, from the ground to its apex, may 
be about one hundred and twenty feet. The floor below, which is 
cháuamed,f is divided by black lines into numerous square portions, 
or musallas, made agreeably to the order of Aurangzeb, when he took 
Bijapur and carried away the veivet carpets, along with а large golden 
chain, and other valuables, belonging to the mosque. 


After leaving the Jamaa Musjid and going northwards, we come 
to the mausoleum of Mahomed, the sixth king. Н is chiefly remarka- 
ble for its dome being of equal extent to that of St. Paul’s of London, but 
being composed of brick and lime, and built out of all proportion to the 
other parts of the edifice, it ceases to be an object of much wonder, and 
can bear no comparison in point of beauty with the other. 


The tomb itself, a heavy looking building of a quadrangular 
form, has an octagonal minaret at each corner, ascending from below, 
and is built on a terrace of six hundred feet square and two high. 
Each face of it presents three elevated false arches, of a Gothic appear- 
ance, rising from the pavement, and supporting several feet of plain 
lime work and plaster above; whilst the whole is surmounted by an 
ornamental cornice of grey basalt, and a balustrade, six feet high, ter- 
minating in small cupolas. The base of the middle arch is of grey 
basalt, and the two others of stone-work and plaster. The minarets at 
the corners consist of eight octagonal rooms, or stories, twelve feet broad, 
which lead into each other by means of winding staircases, which are 
terminated above by cupolas, communicating with the terraced roof 
of the building. Each of these stories has seven small arched windows, 
opening outwardly and looking into the court below ; while the eighth 
one admits a passage for the circular staircase. From this, also, we 


* The appellation for a tribe of Abyssinians known in India, 

This, except tg: those in Indie, requires explanation. The flne carbonate of 
limo, called chána or chinam in this country, is of euch a nature вв to take а 
polish Пе inferior to the smoothness of marble ; and is gencrally ueed for the 
floor of buildings. 
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enter the large dome and arrive ona broad ledge surrounding its interior 
edge. It is large enough to admit of a carriage being wheeled round 
it, and rests on supports, that inclining inwards in curves, resemble half 
arches. The cupolas and dome communicate with each other by numer- 
ous niches ; and the echo of the voice on the wall being thus broken, is 
rendered less distinctly audible than it otherwise would be. The whole 
height of the tomb may be a hundred and fifty feet. There is a com- 
manding view of the town and surrounding country from its terraced roof, 
where may be seen the broad expanse of barren heath and falling ruin, 
stretching in melancholy grandeur before us. 


We enter the body of the building by a lofty door-way on the south side 
where the first thing fixing our attention is the grave of the king. It 
is covered with cloth, and placed in the centre of the structure, under a 
wooden canopy оп а terrace. To the left of it, facing the spectator, are 
the graves of his youngest wife and the son of Alí Adil Shah II. Those 
of his favourite dancing girl Rhamba, his daughter the Begam, and his 
eldest wife * who performed the pilgrimage to Mekka, are situated in 
succession on the right. On the inner side ofthe door-way, where we 
enter, there are several inscriptions, written in Toghra letters, to com- 
memorate the year of the Sültan's death. The first is, 


гечи سلطان ٣مد جنت اشياني سنه‎ 
** Sûltan Mahomed а dweller in Paradise, ” which words give the nu- 
merals, Hej. 1067 А. D. 1656. 


The second, 
(Чу die شن‎ ye Dem ass 


® This is the lady spoken of by the traveller Bernier, in his notice of Bija- 
pûr. Bernier, who was in India from A. D. 1655 to 1667, saya Visiapoor 
(BfjapGr) however, is verging towards dissolution. The Moghal has made 
himself master of Parinda, the key of the kingdom Bider, a strong and haad- 
some town, and other important places. The death of the king, (Mahomed 
Bhah) without male issue, must operate unfavourably on the future concerns of 
the country. The tbrone is filled by a young man, (“ Ali Adil Shah") edu- 
cated and adopted as her son by the Queen, sister of the king of Golconda, 
who, by the by, has been ill requited for her kindness. She recently return- 
ed from Mekka, and experienced a cold and Insulting reception; the young 
monarch pretending that her conduct on board the Dutch vessel, which con- 
veyed her to Mekka, was unbecoming of her вех and ronk.— Brock's translation 
of Bernier, Il., p. 221. 
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** The end of Mahomed was commendable,” giving the numerals, Hej. 
1067 A. D. 1656. 


The third, 
(* 34 ies Ow dex” 4.& eX- oto 


“ King Mahomed was іп the house of peace." This gives the nume- 
rals, Hej. 1068, A. D. 1657, thus differing by one vear from the other. 
Such an occurrence, however, is thought of little importance among the 
orientals when the words of а chronogram appear appropriate. The 
true year of his death was A. D. 1657. 


Opposite the east and west sidés of the mausoleum, there are two 
ruined fountains ; and at the end of a platform, on the west, there is a 
small but handsome mosque which remains in tolerable repair. The wall 
of the extensive enclosure belonging to the tomb has become а mass of 
rubbish, and the Nakar Khanah, or gateway on the southern face, where 
the large drum was formerly beaten, is the only part of it now left en- 
tire. Thédwellings in this neighbourhood were known by the name of 
Padshapür bazar. 


Returning westerly we come again to the fort ditch, where stands the 
palace of the Asari Sharif, so named from its containing a few hairs 
of Mahomed's beard, called the relics of the Prophet. It is a large 
and heavy looking building of brick and lime ; whose magnificent veran- 
dah, thirty-three feet broad and one hundred and twenty long, has an 
elevated roof supported by four massy wooden pillars. We enter by a 
door on the south; and on our left find а stone staircase leading to 
the upper part of the palace; and to а hall of the same dimensions as 
the verandah, where are two large folding doors at the south and north 
ends. Having passed the latter, we come to & small closet, on the 
right, where the relics of the Prophet are deposited ; but which are 
only shown once а year for the gratification of the faithful. These 
-were formerly exhibited to the multitude from а small balcony which 
extends along part of the upper story. The building is accommodated 
with а fine reservoir of water, twenty-five yards long, sixty broad, and 
six deep, supplied from а distance, by several of the square towers 
called Ganj. 


This palace, which was built by Mahomed Adil Shah, contains a li- 
brary of Korans and religious books, copied in the best style of oriental 


27 
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writing, but no works of history. * It formerly communicated with the 
citadel by means of a bridge, of which nothing now remains excepting 
the pillars, t and succeeded to the honor of holding the precious re- 
lics of the Prophet, after.another such building, within the citadel, had 
been burnt down. 


Following the edge of the ditch, to the south-west, we come to a 
massy square tower called the Chatr Ganj; which is one of fourteen 
such that were built by the unfortuhate Afzal Khan, who met his death 
at the hands of Sivajf, the founder of the Mahratta empire. { These, 
which are contrivances for giving impetus to the water of an aqueduct, 
were built, it would appear, in the time of Mahomed Shah for the pur- 
pose of supplying the city. "The following inscription, on the one first 
mentioned, must be read, with some interest, by all who have curiosity to 
know the condition of one so intimately associated with the first Mah- 
ratta leader, as was Afzal Khan. The inscription on the original is 
written in Toghra character, 


بر راي صنعت cst pty‏ طراحان گجایب )0 گاران 7५ Уб‏ رو زګار 13254 
باد که بامر Jala‏ القدر بارشاو UIT शट ele‏ اوج سرفرازي bbe‏ 
محمد با دشاو عازي خن SLIT‏ تومان سپه سلار دوران سرامد OLS‏ کېن 
доз,‏ کفر شکن ७५५०‏ انرا الطاف الي افضل خان dex?‏ شادي کز غرض аз‏ 
Was (23 „е! zis‏ و فضل إفضل از هر ماکي GF‏ تسبیے آراز اید که إفضل 
افضل این نقب آب که مرسوم )4 Bex‏ ذداست ازمر آسردگی خلق lai‏ 
d (1०००‏ بور вә)‏ تا تشه لبان عالم ازین of‏ سيراب دل و 82 
خاطر ०2) сәбәр А40‏ سلطنت ०३३१) aj‏ پادشاو sly कु‏ رطب اللسان 
باشند оч“ dine‏ 


“ Be it known to the executors of ornamental arts, the architects of 
important works, and to celebrated living workmen, that Afzal Khan 
Mahomed Shahy, a nobleman of good fortune, the present Comman- 


* At the request of Lieut. Col. Briggs, the late Resident at Sattara, Mir Kheirat 
Ali, commonly called Müsthak, the learned Persian Secretary of the Residency, 
made out a catalogue of the whole ; but no historical works were discovered. 


t See the sketch of this for which, as for most of the others I am indebted to the 
kindness of Mr. Robertson, and Lieut. Ash of the Artillery. 


t This happened in the month of October 1659. 
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der-in-Chief, tke first in rank of Dekhan lords, the religious destroyer 
of infidelity, on whom descends God's favour, whom heaven pronounces 
to be the most nccomplished and excellent, and whose name like God's 
praise, is resounded from every quarter, saying it is excellence, did 
after much labour, and by order of Mahomed Shah Ghazy, (the exalted 
їп dignity, whose court is like Sályman's, (Solomon's) and whose glory 18 
88 the sun,) render this aqueduct conspicuous, (calling it by the name of 
Mahomed Nidda,) for the convenience of God's people, so that whosoever 
should have a thirsty lip might have his heart filled and satisfied at this 
water, whilst his tongue would be moist in praying that this sovereignty 
of the king, the asylum of the universe, may abide for ever ; Hej. 1063, 
А. D. 1652." . 


The unfinished tomb of Ali Adil Shah II. is to be seen westward of 
the Asari Sharif, and on the north of the citadel. It is a noble ruin 
of seven large Gothic looking arches constructed on a terrace fifteen 
feet high and more than two hundred square. Had not the death of the 
Sültan put a stop to its progress, and prevented the addition of an upper 
story, in conformity with the original design, it would have surpassed 
every other building at Bijapur, both in magnificence and beauty. 


There are several other tombs and buildings within the circuit of the 
enclosed town, none of which deserve more than a passing notice. 
Those most conspicuous are the two tombs standing together on the 
S. М. of the citadel. They are those of a celebrated Fakir, named 
Sidi Rehan, and of his pupil Khawas Khan; who after the death of 
Ali Adil Shah II. was appointed regent and guardian to his infant son 
Sekander. His tomb is to the southward of his preceptor’s. In adi- 
rection S. E. from these, we come to the tombs of one of Aurangzcl’s 
wives, and that of Kishwar Khan,* whose father, Asad Khan, plays a 
conspicuous figure in the early Portuguese transactions, as related by 
themselves. The former of these buildings, which is within an exten- 
sive square enclosure, had formerly a terrace, paved with white marble 
and railed with panelled work done in red porphyry; but the whole of 
the former has been taken away, and only one small piece of the latter 
was remaining when I first visited the place. The mausolcum of Ali 


* Kishwar Khon, who was taken and pat to death by опе of the Nizam Shaby 
kings, founded the fort of Dbarrü in ths time of the Ist Ali Adil Shah. 
41 e 
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Adil Shah I. lies а little to the southward of these and near to the ram- 
part of the outer wall. It is a low mean looking building, and, but for 
him who lies within, would not require a notice. 


Besides these are also several round towers, which, according to the 
iuscriptious on them, were built at different times by people belonging 
to the court. Of these the Uperi, or Hydar Burj, was built by Chanda 
Khan, Hej. 951, 3. D. 1573, and is only remarkable for giving support 
to an extraordinary long gun that lies there. 


Besides the aqueducts, which supply the town with water brought 
from Torwah there are several large wells of which the Taj and Chanda 
Baorees are those best known. ‘The former was the work of Senid-úl- 
milk, the vizier of Sûltan Mahomed ; and the other was executed by 
Chand Bibi, the heroic wife of Ali Adil Shah Ist, who has been de- 
servedly immortalized by the Ferishta for her celebrated defence of 
Ahmednagar. 


It only now remains for me, as connected with this part of my sub- 
ject, to notice that the famed piece of ordnance, called the Mu/ki Maidan, 
is resting on а round tower of the outer wall on the westward, and that 
this bastion is known by the name of the Bárjí SAirza, or the lion bas- 
tion, from being ornamented with two lions' heads represented in stone. 
The following inscription, which is on the right hand side ascending the 
steps that lead to it, has recorded the date of this building :— 


०५० ei? gah “ә 5) gld of AT لقب‎ Usb غازی خسرو علي‎ ७० 


این UM?‏ برجي فري ohh‏ چون کرم EP‏ 
هاتف عیب UU‏ خرمي ناریۓ سال ) بدل شد برج درزو ४४‏ از چرخ vip!‏ 
४१ dine‏ * | 


“ During the reign of the victorious king surnamed Ali Adil Shah, to 
whom by the favour of Mürtaza (Ali) God granted a distinguished vic- 
tory, this bastion was, iu the course of five months, made firm as the 
strong mountain through the fortunate endeavours of Mujly Shah; at 
which time an angel, in delight, gave the date of the year, saying that 
the Shirza bastion was without an equal." "The last words give Hej. 
1079, A. D. 1668. 


The large gun of this bastion has been often the subject of panegyric ; 
but has been no less frequently than erroneously described. It is 
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smooth and polished externally ; and on being struck emits a sound like 
that of a bell. It is composed apparently of the same kind of alloy 
as is employed in manufacturing gongs* and hookah bottoms, but with 
some variation, probably in the proportion of the metals. The muzzle 
is wrought into a representation of the nose, eyes, ears, and extended 
jaws of some ravenous animal, probably that one called Shirza, which 
appears to hold, in Mahomedan imagination, an equally fabulous exist- 
ence аз the Huma. The proportions of this piece of ordnance are as 
follows :— 


Diameter at the breech, feet 4 10 inches. 


Ditto......... muzzle...... 5 2 ditto. 
Ditto......... bore......... 2 41 ditto. 
Length... ............... 14 3 ditto. 
Diameter of the touch-hole...... $ nearly. 


The horrors said to have followed the firing of this gun in the time 
of Aurangzeb, the traditionary tale of which kept possession of the imagi- 
nation of the Bíjapürians for upwards of a century, were falsified by the 
test of sober experience on the 5th of January 1829, when this gun hav- 
ing been charged by the Raja of Sattara's orders, with eighty pounds of 
coarse powder, was fired without any remarkable event following. 


The people, on learning the Raja's intentions to try the experiment, 
left the city iu alarm ; but were soon relieved from their unnecessary 
terror by the report of the explosion, which though loud eame not near 
their exaggerated ideas. Even had the powder been better than was 
used on this occasion, the effect would have been nothing wonderful. 


It has been erroneously stated, by former writers, that Aurangzeb cast 
this piece of ordnance when he captured Bíjapür: and on the faith of 
the journalist of his transactions in the Dekhan, translated by Scott, 
it has been asserted, but without being authenticated by other native writ- 
ers, that be caused an inscription, in the name of Mahomed Adil Shah to 
be erased, substituting another in its stead. The purport of the former 


७ This has been ascertained by Dr. Thomson (See * Annals of Philosophy’ for 
September 1813, p. 208) to be an alloy of 80-427 parts of copper to 19:573 parts 
oftin. The instrument which ie of tamborin shape, is used to announce the 
divisions of time by being struck with a mallet. 


t Shirza signifies a lion or any other ravenous creature. 


$ Scott's Dekhan, vol. II. p. 72. 
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was to say that he obtained it from Nizam Shah by conquest, but it 
would appear, from the Búsatin-ús-súlatin, that it was obtained through 
fraud and not by force ; and that, on the 10th of Moharram, in the year 
one thousand and forty-two of the Hej.* Agha Rizwan “ delivered up 
the fort of Pirindat to the king Mahomed Ghazy: at which time 
Morary Marah'ta, who had obtained command of that fort, brought the 
Maidan from thence to Bijapdr.” It had been cast by Кіту Khan, 

Turk in the service of the Nizam Shahy kings of Ahmednagar, and 
was obtained from them iu the manner above related ; which fact is ren- 
dered sufficiently evident by the inscriptions now on the gun. 


These are :— 
سراد‎ Ys & إلا‎ ary 


“ There is no god but God, and none besides him.” 
१०१ خادم اهل بیت رسول الله وهي سنه‎ 8४०0 ابوالغاز ي نظام شام‎ 


Abul-ghazi, Nizam Shah, king, servant of the race of the Apostle 
(Mohammed), and of the house of God. 956.” 


९०४१ Uer‏ بن حسن رومي 
Fecit Mohammed Ben Hasan Rumi."‏ * 
شاو عالهگیر غازي sy оло SSL‏ 
انه داد Jos‏ داد у‏ ملک شاهان )| گرذت 
ууй! ह‏ کرد эу) 246 IOS‏ اقبال و ७४‏ ملک 2०३०‏ را گرفت 
في سنه ۰م جلوس ЛЬЮ Yig‏ سنه leav (५34‏ 


* This date corresponda with the 19th July, O. S. A. D. 1632. It has 
been pluccd by Grant Duff in A, D. 1630, but the complicated method 
ef reckoning followed by Mahomedan historians, in dating their facts from ` 
the personal era of the prince, and then adapting them to the years of the 
Hejirah, has occasioned great confusion and inaccuracy їр their details; aud 
most of our English writers, yet further the reducing the dates to the years of the 
Christian era, and only specifying generally the beginning of the Hejirah 
years corresponding to ours, have perpetuated the evil of anachroniams which 
are but too apparent in our Indian histories. In a future note, under the 
head of Auravgzeb's transactions before Bíjapür, I will endeaveur to clear 
up the history of this time. 


+ This is an old Fort, on the eastern bank of the river Sena, about 70 or 80 
miles from Ahinednagar. 
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Shak Alumgir Ghaey, the asylum of religion, who granted the 
claims of the just, took possession of a kingly country and conquered 
Büapár. For the date of the conquest good fortune came and said 
“ he subdued the master of the field.” * | 


In the thirtieth year of his exalted reign, corresponding to the one 
thousand and ninety-seventh year of the Hejirah. 


The 30th year of his reign t corresponds to Hej. 1097, А. D. 1685. 


The last words give the numerals Hej. 1096, A. D. 1684-5, being one 
year less than the true date of the capture. The inscription is written 
in Toghra character. 


BUILDINGS OF THE SUBURBS, 


The ruins on the west of the city wall stretch from thence as far as the 
village of Torgha ; and part of them was called Naorispuc, as already 
mentioned. The communication between these and the interior is chief- 
ly through two entrances on that side; one named the Mekka, and the 
other the Shahpür gate. The latter, situated northwards from the 


е Instead of reading (9/929 <Я (Maliki Maidan) it № sometimes read 


taro ملک‎ (Mulki Maidan) with the word OMS understood, which would 


materially change the sense of this passage. I prefer the former reading of the 
text. 


+ The 28th year of Aurangzeb’s Jalus, or reign, reckoning from the victory over 
his brother Dara Sheko, and adapted to the yeare of the I[ejirah, terminated the 
17th November O. S. A. D. 1685; and Bíjapür had submitted about three weeks 
before; so that the inscription, having been subsequently executed, is dated the 
30th year, ог Пе]. 1097, which commenced on tbe lèth of November 1885. If it 
be assumed that Aurangzeb dated his personal era, without adapting it to the years 
of the Hejirah, and from the period of bis victory over Dara and subsequent ascen- 
sien to the throne et Metbora, events that happened on the 8th and 15th of June 
1656, (see Catrou, who wrote from the evidence of an eye-witness М. Manouchi,) 
then Indeed the 30th year of his reign had commenced when be took Bíjapür, bat 
may not be reconciled to be the year of the Hej. 1097, assuch would fall within the 
year Неј. 1098, or the latter part of A. D. 1685. Nor may these contradictions be 
obviated by dating the commencement of the reign, from Неј. 1008, when he was 
again crowned at Delhi A. D. 1657, and the wholo ia an evident error arising from 
the loose mode of reckoning the year of the Jalnus and those of the IH sjirah. 
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other, leads through a still well inhabited bazar, which was first peopled 
by the ordersof Ali Adil Shah Ist, when in Hej. 965, A. D. 1556, he 
was crowned there. The other principal ones, leading from within, are 
the Bahmany, Alawal, and Fattah Darwazeh. The last, which is on the 
south side, and on the road to the village of Monguly, is that by which 
Aurangzeb entered Bijapür. It therefore received its present name, 
the gate of conquest. 


The suburbs were divided formerly into different Pérahs, or quarters. 
Those now known are the Shah Párah, near the gate of that name ; the 
Yakut Pürah close by, and the Zohrah to the southward of both, some- 
times named Ibrahim Pürah, from being in the neighbourhood of the 
Ibrahim Roza, ог mausoleum of Ibrahim Adil Shah II. "This tomb is 
decidedly the most chaste in design, and classical in execution of all 
the works which the Bíjapár sovereigns have left behind them ; and is 
distant about three hundred yards from the Mekka gate. On the north 
side, where we enter by an elevated gateway, the exterior of the inclosure 
presents a handsome front of elevensmall hollow arches, and in its interior 
side there are numerous small cells intended as a caravanserai or place of 
lodging for travellers. 


The building itself is situated on an elevated platform, on the west 
of which there is a mosque. Ithasa tasteful colonnade of seven arches, 
on each of its four sides, forming a verandah of 15 feet broad round the 
whole interior ; to this there is a slightly elevated pavement and second 
verandah, the roof of which is beautifully carved, and the work displayed 
to advantage by being finished with a handsome cornice. The dome 
rising above the whole, surmounted by a brasscrescent, is in much better 
taste and proportion.to the rest of the building, than in any of the others 
before described ; and is in keeping with the four slender minarets at the 
corners, which consist of four stories including the cupola. The whole 
body of the mausoleum is elaborately carved in Toghra letters, embodying 
extracts from the Koran ; and which were formerly gilded and enamelled, 
as were all the other inscriptions in the city. Ibrahim Adil Shah II. and 
fifth of the dynasty, lies interred here, along with his wife Taji Sultan, 
otherwise named Taj Jehan Begam, who was the daughter of Saiyad 
Abd-ur Rehman, and mother of Mahomed Adil Shah, the sixth of his 
race. It would appear from the following inscription, written in Togh- 
ra character, over the northern door, that it was originally intended for 
the mausoleum of this ladv. 
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0०३ این بنا صربر آوراز زمین شد گر مگر چرخي‎ ENN lof ойе cap^ 
وام‎ 82) cry! rb 459) فردرس زین‎ Ady) 
Ше Ф Nt هر ستونش در لطافت‎ 

1529 oli url سلطاں‎ cls oU Sls دارو ملک زاوج‎ de «10 и 


Heaven stood astonished at the elevation of this building, and it 
might be said that when its head rose from the earth, another heaven 
' was produced. The garden of Paradise has borrowed its beauty 
from this garden, and every pillar here is graceful as the cypress tree 
ta the garden of purity. Ar angel from heaven above announced 
the date of the structure by saying, “ This building, which makes 
the heart glad, ts the memorial of Taji Sultan.” The last words 
give the numerals Hej. 1036, 4. D. 1626. 


The next inscription, which is over the southern door, is her eulogium :— 


сй» و تاج‎ pe Мз) ازو‎ ८०७) و بالقیس‎ Doda you j 
جنت کرد رحات‎ Sell toy y ui af) ie چو زیں‎ 
جنت‎ dab تاج سلطان‎ АК e Об» уо) چو پرسیدم‎ 


In pomp like Zobaida," and in magnificence like Bilkis, t she 
was the ornament of the throne and crown of chastity, and when she 
passed fo the capital of Paradise from this terrestrial abode, which is 
but dust, when I asked an old man the date thereof, he answered те 
saying, “ Taji Sultan is among the people of Paradise." The words 
give Hej. 1043, А. D. 1633. 


The following is on the same door :— 


بنا فرموده ,3& تاج سلطان aj ola as‏ صفايش alo‏ حيران 


Malik Sandal, by expending one hundred and fifty thousand 
huns,t with nine hundred more, caused this tomb to be finished after 


७ The wife of the famous Khaliff Harun-oor- Rashid, 
t The eastern name for the queen of Sheba. 
$ A hun is equal to three and half rupees. 
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great exertion. It was erected, according to order, for T yi Sultan, 
at whose purity even Eden was astonished. 


The mosque, which is on the same terrace with the tomb, is about one 
hundred and five feet long and sixty-six deep ; presenting а front, оп 
the east, of seven tasteful arches. In the open space between it and 
the tomb, there is 8 ruined fountain and reservoir. 


In former times the mambar, or pulpit, was surmounted by an orna- 
mental representation of a mosque, regarding which an anecdote of 
Aurangzeb, is mentioned, very characteristic of hia extreme punctilio in 
matters of religion. The ornament was not thought orthodox ; and hav- 
ing been removed by his order accordingly, part of it із now laid near the 
Steps as you ascend from the area, or court, to the platform ofthe mosque. 


The only remaining building in the suburbs to be noticed is the 
Idgah. It was built by Aurangzeb. 


а 


Авт II.— Continuation of Ehrenberg’s Paper оп the Coral Banks 
of the Red Sea, from page 341. 


Summary of our discoveries respecting Coral Animals as masses 
of rock. 


(1.) The coral banks of the Red Sea are always found in shallow 
water : there, especially in the neighbourhood of land, and in proportion 
as they approach land both their number aad extent increase. We met 
them in deep water only where evident sigus of volcanic activity were 
seen in their neighbourhood. 


(2.) These coral reefs are never shaped like rings or funnels ; they 
are always tabular, often elonzated like tape, or in rows running parallel 
with the coast, with which they are evidently connected in a geological 
point of view. 


(3.) The coasts of the Red Sea consist, on the Arabian side, some- 
times of marl and gypsum, as near Hamam Firaun in the north,and near 
El Gisan in thesouth ; sometimes of sandstone, as near Nakhus ; or of the 
sandstone conglomerate of quartz and fclspar with dolomite-cement as 
near Ras Mohammed ; seldom of lava as псаг El Wassem, ш the south of 
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Gurfude ; they often also consist of a tertier modern white and вой lime- 
stone ; in horizontal strata, with diminutive, scarcely visible, fragments of 
fossil shells ; which as inclined plains, often 15 to 20 miles broad, of con- 
siderable elevation, form the declivity, towards the sea, of the lofty por- 
phyry, sienite, and silicious schistus mountains, thatrunthrough thelength 
of Arabia, and very rarely approach the sea itself. The greater number 
of the flat islands, as well as of those which rise 300 feet above the surface 
of the sea, consist of a tertier modern very white limestone, which often 
resembles baked sand. Others again have high mountains, which consist 
of the abovementioned dolomitish conglomerate and of gypsum—not of 
marl and bergmehl (Tiran) or of lava (Ketumbul), and correspond with 
the mineral of the neighbouring coast, as is clearly proved by specimens 
I have brought with me. * 


(4) АП coral banks, which could be examined, had for their basis a 
modern limestone in horizontal strata, which nowhere owes its existence 
to the sticking together and hardening of corals, or distinct fragments of 
them; for nothing of the kind 18 seen in them, butit consists almost wholly 
of nearly microscopic, small, much dissolved organized fragments, or ce- 
mented sand, and sometimes appears to be evidently formed at an earlier 
period than the colonization of corals took place. This limestone may 
stand sometimes in the same relation to the corals as mould to the forest ; 
but where it forms rocks, rising 100 to 300 feet, above the surface of the 
sea, without containing a single vestige of corals, either enclosed or lying 
upon it, there it is probable that it is older than the formation of corals. 

(5.) Living as well as dead coral stocks form nowhere, in the Red 
Sea, high layers and rising one upon another ; they give only the simple 
coating of most submarine rocks. The height of the coral stocks was 
often only 1 to 2 feet ; nowhere, as far as could be ascertained, more than 
1$ fathom according to the magnitude of the several masses of rock. 
Thus it appears that the magnitude, generally ascribed to coral stocks, 
by Ruoy and Gaimard, of 25 to 30 feet exceeds those of the Red Sen by 
double. 


* The grains of the dolomitish conglomerate, of whicb, together with gypsum, 
consists the elevated island Tiran, which forms also mountains on the neighbouring 
coast, near Sherm el Sheik, not far from Ras Mohammed, are in the latter place 
covered with a thin black coating of manganese, wherefore the colour of the moun- 
tain near Ras Mohammed is black. Is this the spot which Burkhard considered 
volcanic? Moreovor the minoral contains iron ore. 
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According to Forster there are a few coral stocks in the South Sea 
which rise 3 fathoms above the surface of the water; this may serve 88 a 
scale for the possible height of such layers in the Southern Qcean. 


Just as one forest does not continue to grow upon the other, even 
when the first trees die, and are left to themselves, or disappear in sand 
a3 is the case with primeval forests, and as the vegetable earth is little 
when compared to the forest, just so appeared to me the natural relations 
of corals and their soil. 


(6.) Only rocky soil was covered witb a thick coating of corals, and 
we found no corals in sand, except a few paltry ones which were washed 
uponit by the waves. Magazines of live corals, which I had established 
on the sandy coast near Tor, died in a couple of days. 


It is true we often found thin layers of a white sand, upon the coral 
reefs, between the several coral blocks ; but the corals which were lying 
upon them loose were not many. It is likely they were broken off, either 
by the deeny of their basis, or by the motion of the waves, or they were 
developed upon dead fragments. This sand is not stirred by the waves, 
nnd appears to be a slight precipitate of the sea water, after much agita- 
tion of great storms: it is perfectly harmless, because it is inconsiderable, 
and cannot easily be stirred up by the waves on account of the surround- 
ing corals. Many fungi, Holothuri, and sea-fishes, are found in these 
places. 


(7. We noticed 110 different species of coral animals in the Red 
Sea ; the number of all the various species, which are hitherto discovered 
there, amounts to 120, consequently nearly a third of all living coral ani- 
mals of the earth which are accurately known.* 


* (a) Respecting these various forms I have given, in a former treatise, on the 
coral animals, more accurate communications, and there [ have endeavoured to 
elicit, and to confirm, by the most particular examinations, the more genera! results 
communicated in the present paper. The whole family of the proper coral animals 
(with one mouth,) which were gradually divided into 158 different species, and had 
been mixed up with totally heterogeneous animals and plante, I reduced to 80 
epecies, after a minute examination and comparison of their structure and develop- 
ment; they might perhaps be reduced to less, if some species were made sub-species. 
Still I thought it more important to distinguleh the familles, where tbey represented 
a distinctly developed whole, than to endeavour to prove and show thoroughly the 
oneness of the principle of division. In a historical point of view, everywhere nature 
is not developed by the reason of man, but human reason is enlarged and unfolded 
by nature, whose foundation is deeper and stronger than all Its systems. Thus it 
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(8.) Accurate observation of the peculiar structure of the several 
forms of coral animals, makes it evident that all those, that principally 


appeared to me more correct, and more advantageous, for science, not to sketch 
а logica! scheme, and arrango under it the natural objects, whose groups in 
that case would fall asunder without any bond, ina later necessary ७1८९081100 
of that scheme, and would offer no firm basis for future investigation; but to 
form small groups of families, according to logica! principles, which were arranged 
from several minutely examined forms, and which might afford a firmer basis for 
future systematic experiments. Thus the systematic view, which is given by me in 
their individual parts, 16 most accurate and to be depeuded upon; and the above 
divisions are mere characters taken a potiori of gradually larger and more compre- 
hensive groups. They might be altered, in the progress of science, without the 
material, which they contain in themselves, falling to the ground being unsupported, 
as is the case if the Actinia are placed near the Echinoderma, and the Tethya, 
Spongi, &c. near the corals, or the Cellepora and Millepora are united. 


(b.) The segregation of limestone from coral animals is, where it forms 
something like regular leaves, small slicks, &c; а support of the muscular 
system with its sinews, and a separation of its vessels, just as in all other animale. 
Thus are the bones of men and mammalia, the broad shells of the multimuscular 
Bivalva and the Columella, together with the spiral shell of the unimuscular univalve, 
which is connected with it, Sometimes, but very rarely, it is a secretion of the 
system of the skin, as the scales of fish, without baving any direct connection with 
muscles and sinews. The inner Lamella, which, in the cross-cut of the Activin, 
form the rays, are evident long muscles with long flbres, which, in thelr position 
and relation to the body, perfectly correspond to the stone lamella of the stone 
corals, which are covered with thin fibrous skins, and consequently appear to give 
the supports of such musculous skins. The axis ofthe Teidea and Gorgopina 
Stands in the same relation with the cover of the univalve snails, which, аз Oken 
already observed, seems to conlain the germs of the other half of the bivalve shells. 
In bivalves I am inclined to consider every simple thorough going mascle as two 
directly opposed to each other, which meet on account of their common vessels in the 
centre of the animal. I shall not further enter upon this field of speculation, which 
must be more cultivated, by farther direct observations of the particulars of the 
vessels; but I thought that, by placing together these resemblances, I could lead to 
some causal relations of the phenomena in the segregation of limestone, which it 
would be desirable still more accurately to examine and correct. Of course I 
cannot presume to predict, whether a more intimate knowledge of the process of 
the separation of limestone, may be more easily obtained by а more minute 
observation of it in mammalia, or whether the coral animals might not be 
prefcrable for this purpose. But аз the greatest success may be expected, where 
necessarily the most intense attention ja directed towards the minutest parts, I am 
inclined to believe that the coral animals, or shells, will solve the riddle sooner than 
the larger mammalia, which bewilder the observer. 
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form masses of stone, are quite incapable of erecting strong walls, in or- 
der to defend themselves against the breakers, as Forster imagined. The 
coral animals do not live in stone pipes, and do not build like termitee[?] 
or wasps, a common house, or nest, * in order to protect themselves. 

They are also not like oysters defended by stone covers ; all genuine 
and influential stone corals bave outwardly the soft animal body, and the 
dendritical or spherical stone-scaffold forms the inner bones, or the lower 
foot. In order, therefore, to erect walls for coral basins, а few species of 
the coral animals would be obliged to expose their homogeneous naked 
body to the whole force of the breakers ; and, as it were, to sacrifice 
themselves for the rest. The homogeneous soft quality of the body 
leads us rather to infer, that the pernicious influences will also produce, 
in all, homogeneous effects. It is true the organ corals, on account of 
their stone-epidermis, live as it were in stone cases ; but even these are 
not fond of great breakers, and are also more delicate and brittle than 
many others of inconsiderable size. 


(9.) Conflicting opinions are found among travellers, that accord- 
ing to some, coral animals shun the breakers, according to others delight 
in them, or that certain forms are fond of them ; and it is according to 
our observaticns that in general, living coral animals do not shun but 
love the breakers. In very calm basins we found more Tange, (sea 
weed,) than coral, tut less beautiful and in less numerous forms than on 
lofty rocks and reefs ; in protected sandy places we met with more sea 
weed : (their forms were similar to the Zostera and Thucagrostis of the 
Furopean seas, but often peculiar, viz. the species of Barkania, not un- 
like the Halophila of the South Sea, and Schizotheca Hemprichi, в 
form quite peculiar to the Red Sea, with a large case divided into many 
parts containing generally four seeds ; and with leaves resembling those 
of the Thucagrostis. Delile’s singular Lostera brillata of the Red 
Sea is included in the Barkania ) 


We saw the largest and most beautiful corals always om the outer 
edge of the coral reefs, but they were rarely branchy, mostly Daedalina. 


© It is true, Ellis, the first accurate observer, defends himself against Baster, 
by asserting that he has not imagined nests but skins; but the one comparison, as 
well as the other, does not apply to coral animals in general. It appears, in fact, 
that Ellis imagined the coral stock to be a Convolut of Serpula pipes, an arbitrary 
aggregate of many individual animals, among which also oyster banks are to be 
reckoned. But the coral stock i» sumething altogether differeat from these things. 
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Close to the perpendicular outer edge, which is quite flooded by breakers, 
we found branchy forms in greatest perfection ; at а short distance from 
the outer edge, the specimens were much smaller. 

Rocks that rise perpendicular, from the bottom, above the surface of 
the sea, onwhichthe surge beats violently, have no coating of corals ; but, 
however perpendicular they may rise from a great depth, all those that do 
not reach the surface of the water, and consequently allow the waves to 
break over them, are covered with corals. This latter circumstance no 
doubt must much diminish the intensity of the agitated water; but this 
appears by no means to incovenience the coral animals, which seem on 
the contrary to like it, as it prevents the stagnation of decayed matter. 

(10.) The coral animals are by no means soft, while in the water, 
or when young, and grow hard as they get older, or when exposed to the 
air ; though there are some forms which are always soft, and never grow 
hard, and there are others which, on account of a certain inner formation 
of bone, are alwavs hard and have never been soft, except in embryo. 
These two classes of coral animals resemble each other very much in their 
outward form, so that inexperienced people continually confound them. 
Still all hard corals, with the exception of the organ-coral, (a single genus 
of 86 genera containing 3 of the whole 386 species) have a soft coating, 
which alone properly speaking constitutes the animal itself, or at least its 
essential part. "This soft, very thin, and jelly like animal body, which 
forms the coating of the stone corals, often extends itself to & great 
length, and shows feelers like threads and fringes, capable of withdrawing 
themselves, though sometimes these are wanting altogether. Further, this 
soft animal, which is variously organized, is capable of withdrawing itself 
into the starlike cavitiesof itsinner scaffolding ofbones, and may outward- 
ly lie so close as to appear like a very thin, scarcely perceptible, slimy 
coating of the stone. Other forms are altogether without any stone ker- 
nel, but possess still greater capability of contracting and expanding 
themselves, so as often to excite admiration ; and may, in regard to this 
strange and wouderful phenomenon, be called metamorphosis, although 
not in the strict sense of this word ; consequently all accounts of the me- 
tamorphoses of corals are only erroneous or fabulous. 

(11) Living corals of the Red Sea do not exist at great depth. Al- 
ready, їп а depth of 6 fathoms, we found often not a single coral, though 
the less deep border of the island, or reefs close by, contained a great 
many. Also the pearl fishers of Yemen and Massava assured me, that 
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in 8 depth of 9 fathoms, there were no corals, in fact nothing but sand. 
We could not enter into more particular inquiries. It is true Ellis tells 
us that the Greenlandish Umbellularia Encrinus was caught in a depth 
of 236 fathoms, and where it is probable that it did not live alone. Re- 
peated observations must show whether these whale-fishing accounts of 
Captain Adrian were not somewhat inaccurate 

(12.) The opinion of a natural dying off of whole generations of 
coral animals, at certain periods, in order to serve as A basis for fresh- 
developing generations, agrees no less with their physiological condition, 
and our experience, than the belief that they continue to grow when 
covered with sand, and that their growing one upon another is without 
the death of those thatlie below. The latter is sometimes the case, but 
only with moss animals, and Sertularina. 

(13.) Itis evident that, perhaps with the exception of a few sands, 
the surface of the islands of the Red Sea 13 rather in а state. of decay 
than of growth. We found nowhere, in the Red Sea, coral walls 
accumulated by the surge and resembling the sands in their existence, as 
said to be so common in the Indian Ocean. 

(14.) The coral animals, which encircle, like а garland, the submarine 
foot of the islands, appear to spread over them where wind and waves gra- 
dually diminish the smaller islands ; and thus hinder their further decay, 
where such hastaken placea little below the surface ofthe water. Thusthe 
coral banks of the Red Sea rise not from the bottom till a little below the 
surface of the water, as generally believed of the coral reefs of the Indian 
Ocean ; and all coral banks appear to have been small flat islands ; whose 
upper parts were partly decayed, partly blown away, and at last flooded, 
till on account of corals gradually covering them in а single layer, like 
plants in sands, they preserved an almost equalheight. Ifthe foundation 
of these islands had been a hard granite or gneiss, in place of a soft modern 
limestone, which may often be called nothing else but sand cemented, and 
raised by volcanic agency, I have no doubt but that, in similar formations, 
they would, instead of forming submarine coral banks, have continued lofty 
rocks, which the farther such extend into the sea become more isolated, 
(as I had а short time ago an opportunity of observing to my surprise in 
the Norwegian rocks, which in their appearance wonderfully resemble 
those coral banks). Add to this the tabular shape of the coral banks of 
the Red Sea evidently appears to be the result of the horizontal stratifi- 
cation of their soft foundation (the Norwegian rocks, which are not stra- 
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tified, but hard and indented, are merely rounded) ; on the other hand the 
numerous small funuel-like volcanoes of the South Sea appear, according 
to many existing observations, which agree in the main, to be the founda- 
tion of those coral rocks, and to have contributed to their circular shape. 

If every gale of wind filled with sand the middle part of the circular 
coral reefs of the South Sea, most favourable to corals, the coral animals 
would die, like а forest overwhelmed with sand ; but, from what I have 
observed, it does not appear consistent with the nature of coral animals 
to suppose that these middle parts ore filled up by more than one layer 
of corals. 

The corals never seemed to like places where sea water has been ren- 
dered muddy by loose sand ; they always preferred places where the wa- 
ter was clear and transparent. And as far as I am aware there are no 
direct observations made, proving the existence of evidently preserved 
strata of corals being cemented and standing one on another, which, in 
undisturbed growth, at a former period have covered either a plain, or 
filled up a hollow place, and afterwards become accessible, by being raised 
through volcanic activity. 

Thus it appears that the corals do not produce new islands but pre- 
serve them in a wonderful manner ; and that they are ornaments to those 
already in existence, exhorting to caution, exciting admiration, affording 
instruction, and giving proof of much life and activity in the aea. 


The sea may collect, in immense beaps,atits bottom, the earthy remains 
of sca animals, shells, pricks of sea urchins, serpula-pipes, coral stones, 
an.) small fragments of them, forming out of them sand and masses of 
rock, which areraised here and there by volcanic activity ; while livecorals 
may also, comparatively speaking, occupy the first rank among animals 
which secrete limestone, and, in regard to this process, may be worthy of 
very particular attention, as they no doubt exercise to a very high degree, 
by indirect operation, that influence on the surface of the earth which 
excites our wonder and admiration in the formation of limestone. But 
according to what laws it is possible, that such small organized bodies, 
containing but very little limestone-earth, (according 10 Vogel nbout 
0-02 per cent.) should secrete such immense masses of carbonate of lime 
isa question not yet solved by the efforts which have been hitherto 
made. 

Repeated researches in those regions may develope whether the low 
edges of craters, formerly higher than the numerous groups of small vol- 
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canoes in the South Sea, would not, without the covering of live corals, 
have been long ago entirely swept away by the sea; and whether the 
proper activity volcanoes would occasionally not have filled up the 
middle basins, and, by after decay, rendered them fit for vegetative and 
animal life, but oftener left them, for ages, unfilled up, and quite at the 
disposal of corals to build upon. 


On the additional knowledge of great organic life in the smallest 
space obtained by the improvement of the Microscope. 


Already, in former lectures, I have endeavoured to illustrate the orga- 
nization of Infusoria 88 the smallest animals, and have expressed my con- 
viction that these small moveable bodies, scarcely visible to the naked eye 
or quite invisible, and which, up to the present time, people were inclin- 
ed to consider as gradually decreasing in structure, though capable of or- 
ganization, are in themselves nothing but matter either organized in the 
most simple manner, or altogether exempt from organization. These 
small bodies, I say are distinctly and without any exception, very much 
complicated and organized. 


These relations of organic life, proved to exist not only in Rotatoria, 
but also in all the principal forms of those that are designated, by Otto 
Frederic Mueller, 4nimalcula Infusoria, made it even necessary to 
divide these Infusoria, by thorough going physiological characters, into 
two distinct and separate classes, and in quite a different manner from what 
has been attempted by some Naturalists. I did not like to place a class 
of Infusoria in juxtaposition of a class of Rotatoria, but rather prefer- 
red to retain the term Infusoria in both lists of forms, distingrished by 
me on accouut of the similarity of their manner of living, both being 
observed in infusions. Itis true the term Infusoria does not now 
appear to be suitable for either, but itis no doubt a convenient term for 
the whole, 85 Mueller found it, and nature pointed out. 


The characters by which both classes of animals, formed of Mueller's 
Infusoria, have been organically distinguished, consisted according to my 
former observations, of the following relations to each other :— 


Rotatoria. Polygastrica. 
(Mueller’s  Trichoda, Vorti- (Mueller’s  Trichoda, Vorti- 
cella, Brachiona, §c.) cella, Kolpoda, Monada, $c.) 


1. Particular whirl organs, with- 1. No particular whirl organs, 
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out the whirl faculty in the rest of and altogetherexempt from thewhirl 

the body, or the simple rim of the faculty of the whole body, or of a 

mouth. few not farther distinguished spots, 
or of the simple rim of the mouth. 


2. Simplegut with,or without, 2. А gut divided into many 
8 stomach ; always with a mouth, stomach-like cells, without a peculiar 
and a peculiar backside, sometimes backside, (i. e. many stomnchs in the 
with false guts, mostly with evident mouth without a gut,) or a gut cover- 
chewing apparatus, and teeth. ed with many stomachs, in the shape 
of bunches of grapes, with a mouth, 
and a peculiar backside, without any 

chewing apparatus. 


3. One to four red pointson 3. Points rare, often wanting 
the forepart rather more or less. altogether. 


4. Propagation only by dis- 4. Propagation by inner, very 
tinctly large but not numerous eggs, small, and numerous grains (९६2७१), 
with shells without self-division. and (sometimes threefold) self-divi- 

sion: viz. spontaneous length and 
cross division, and formation of blos- 
soms. 


5. А complete, according to 5. № distinct Gynandrismus, 
organic nature, possible and most still evident periodical formation of 
probable, Gynandrismus. grains, in the inner part of all indi- 

viduals (eggs ?), and their secretion 
(bringing forth) Anandrismus. 


The above mentioned observations have made it, undoubtedly, most 
probable, that the organizaticn of animal bodies, and inthe direction of the 
smallest space, within the limits of human comprehensiveness, dwindles 
by no means quickly down to inorganic matter, as it has been hitherto 
generally thought ; but demonstrates a very clear and distinct character, 
even in such small animal forms, which, ou account of their diminutive- 
ness, are perfectly invisible to the naked eye. I indulge the hope that 
a more recent observation, in which I have been eminently successful, 
wil be particularly interesting at the present time, asit opens up a new 
circle of organs in the smallest animal forms, while it confirms the results 
which have been formerly come to. 
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Mr. Chevallier's microscope, which is very excellent, and which I have 
hitherto used, afforded me, at 8 inches visual range, and without inconve- 
nience, only & magnitude 215 times in diameter, which might be increased 
by elongation of the tube however ; but it is inconvenient and renders ob- 
servation fatiguing at an equal visual range of 380 times, or in measuring 
the objects in their true horizonal situation, 2. e. at a longer visual range 
to the linear magnitude of 800 times. It then occurred to me that still 
stronger and more convenient magnitudes would lead to 8 more accurate 
knowledge of the physiology of the smallest organic bodies. I tried 
whether I could use, for these observations, the microscope of Mr. Ploessle 
of Vienna, which was Intely purchased here by the Academy, and which 
is somewhat clearer than that of Chevallier's, and far excels it in magnify- 
ing power ; but I found an invincible difficulty inthe minute, almost cvan- 
escing, focal distance of the Jens of the objects in its greatest magnitude, 
and inwhich I was particularly interested. Neither by small pieces of glass, 
nor of mica, could I make an imprint of very small objects ; and it was 
quite impossible to observe through it Infusoria in water; because the 
lens, which touched the water drop, necessarily a little convex, attracted 
ihe water to the rim of its enclosure, and too flat uncovered small surfaces 
of water evaporated too rapidly. In consequence I made no fresh dis- 
coveries with the improved microscope of Ploessle, which proved very 
useful in observing other objects. 


At last on my repeatedly expressed desire of making such observa- 
tions, and probably also at the request of other friends of this cause, the 
mechanic work-shop here of Mr. Pistor, well known by its scientific ac- 
curacy, offered under the personal direction of its head, to make achro- 
matic microscopes, on Selligue’s principle of combining several object 
lenses, which is the same upon which the microscopes of Chevallier and 
Ploessle are made ; and Mr. Shick, by his highly distinguished technical 
skill, succeeded, after accurate and attentive experiments, in producing а 
microscope, the first of its kind, according to certain rules of combining 
lenses calculated upon the refractory power of glass. I found this mi- 
croscope of such excellence, that I was obliged to confess that among all 
with which I was acquainted, this was the most suitable for the purpose of 
examining the smallest organic parts. In it regard was paid to а sug- 
gestion of mine that it would be necessary to make it of a convenicnt size, 
neither too small пог too large, with a local distance of at least near } line, 
in its greatest magnifying power, (in order to be able to apply both pres- 
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sure and water upon the smallest bodies). The construction of the in- 
strument being convenient and light, and for this reason not very 
expensive, several oculars, without an extension of the tubus, allowed а 
magnitude of little less than 1000 times in diameter at a visual distance 
of 8 inches ; which by tne application of a still more powerful ocular 
glass, or ѓибиз, or both together, might be more than doubled and extend- 
ed so far, that the light, verging to obscurity, might still permit one to 
distinguish the adumbrations of small bodies. The terminus of twilight, 
in optic appearances, with the present apparatus, does not appear to 
excecd by much a linear magnitude of 3000 times, at least not to reach 
the double, whilst t^e terminus of light lies between 1000—2000 linear 
magnitude. 


At the same time Mr. Shick made a more powerful ocular glass to fit 
my microscope of Chevallier ; which, at the visual distance of 8 inches, 
and without extracting the tubus, increased its magnifying power to 525. 
times in diameter; but with extracted fibus and equal visual distance, 800 
times ; when measured in the level of the objects, the linear magnitude 
of the microscope excecded a thousand times. 


The result of several experiments, made with this new optic power, 
on the smallest organized bodies, was, as I have good reason to hope, 
quite astonishing. By looking through this improved microscope, I 
discovered immediately, in the Infusoria which happened to lie near me; 
distinct indented organs of mastication, аз in the mouth of the Kolpoda: 
Cucullus of Miller, which is one of the most common small Polygastrica. 
This discovery was the more interesting as it formerly appeared that the 
Polygastrica possessed a certain greater simplicity in their organic for- 
mation than the Rotatoria, and the power of the system of nourishment, 
indicated by evident warts and teeth, was not a small argument for the 
more intensive organic formation ofthe Rotatoria, than of the Polygastrica 
This notion has not only been removed by the discovery of teeth in Kol- 
poda, but in this respect the case is quite reversed, as there are now 
Polygastricd which possess several teeth, and consequently in one respect 
more developed organs of mastication than the Rotatoria. While the 
greatest number of teeth, observed in the Rotatoria is only 12, Kolpoda 
Cueullus has evidently 16 teeth, which are placed in the form of a hollow 
cone, growing narrower invertedly, or like a net, and form the entrance of 
the mouth. It may also be compared to an open Mossperistom. Thus. 
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in this respect, the above-mentioned character, which has been given also 
to the whole class of these animals, is to be altered. 


At the same time I found another result which was in similar respects 
interesting. I clearly discovered, even in very small Monades, as I have 
already mentioned in former communications, regular red spots which are 
never wanting in the Югерат of many Infusoria, which are, we have 
reason to believe eyes. The smallest Monades, which I have hitherto 
examined, had intheir dinmetera length of 1:92 of a Parisian-line. With 
the aid of the new discovery of magnifying power, I immediately dis- 
covered two species in a new class of Polygastrica, of which the larger is 
only 50$ lines in diameter, but the less not more than 1,500, and conse- 
quently belongs to the smallest of all Monades, which can beobserved, but 
which still evidently show the mark of such eyes. (*) 


Art, П1.— Тле History of the Kalhora family of Sindh, de- 
scended from Abbas, the uncle of Mahomed the Prophet, 
and commonly called Abbasides. By the late Captain James 
MoMvunpo. Presented by the Secretary. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTICE, 


The posthumous papers of the late Captain McMurdo, hitherto pub- 
lished, will be found in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 


* Other discoveries have been made quite recently. A large number of Poly- 
gastrica Infusoria have а mouth armed with 20 teeth. In Paramecium Auralia and 
also in many other species, I have discovered two large starlike and contractile 
organs in the inner part of the body, which again lead to а new circle of organs in 
Polygastrica Infusoria and in many Rotatoria ; also in Hydatina I observe two inner 
rows of small finlike, tremulous organs, which were hitherto quite unknown ; again 
Г discovered, by stronger magnifying power, in Euglena Viridis and some other 
forms, a long proboscis (almost as long as the whole length of the body) which before 
I never could observe, because the magnifying power, which was then at my dis- 
posal, was not sufficient to muke it прреаг. А more detailed account uf these rela- 
tions of oryaulc life have been luid before the Academy, and forms a third paper, on 
the kaowledge of organic life in the smallest space, with plates, which has been con- 
sidered worthy by the Academy to be iuserted in the next volume of their publications. 

Thus ft appears that these fresh discoveries confirm the opinion that th» limit of 
the strongest organic life, in the direction of the smallest space, is both to be looked 
for, and to be admitted in much narrower spaces than could be hitherto observed by 
the human eve. 
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Great Britain and Ireland, and ір the Bombay Geographical Transac- 
tions. Among the many subjects of interest, to which the energetic 
mind of this enterprizing and intelligent officer was early directed, none 
appear to have occupied more of its attention than the ancient and mod- 
ern history of Sindh, embracing the resources and productions of the 
count:y, with the state ofthe river Indus. About the year 1812, and 
soon after our author had been appointed Agent for Kach affairs, he 
began to collect all the Persian books procurable on the history of Sindh ; 
while several tracts, on the parganahs and towns of this province, and 
the different tribes of inhabitants, were expressly written for his informa- 
tion. Most of these Persian bovks and tracts, after Captain McMurdo’s 
death, came into the possession of Mr. Norris, late Chief Secretary at 
Bombay, who presented them to the present Editor: and as no authentic 
information, on the state of ancient Sindh, beyond what these contain, seems 
to be now procurable, it may be useful to enumerate the several works 
from which may be collected the history of Sindh. Captain McMurdo 
was sanguine, in his anticipations, that if the libraries and records of 
the families at Bhakkar were open to research, a considerable addition 
might be thereby made to our stock of knowledge on thissubject. No 
good reason, for such expectations being ever realized, seems to exist : 
for since the conquest of the country by the English, Captain Postans 
and others have vainly endeavoured to recover the lost authorities, if in- 
deed such were ever in existence. Those which have come down to us 
were chiefly compiled in the reign of Akbar ; and among them, that most 
esteemed, is the Tarikhi-Sindh by Mir Maasüm, a native of Bhakkar, 
and the well known able associate of Nizam-ad-din Ahmad Bakhshi ; 
who compiled the excellent general history of India, called the Tubkat- 
i-dAbari. On the subject of the ancient history of the province, and its 
enrly conquest by the Mahomedins, (A. D. 712,) Mir Muasim bor- 
rowed from a book called the Chach Namah,written by 4li-bin- Hamid, 
the son of 4bibikr of Kufa in Arabia; and those following him have 
imitated his example, without adding to our information. Besides this his- 
tory, used by Captain MeMurdo in compiliug his account of Sindh, there 
was another, quoted frequently, to which it seems he had been much 
indebted, namely the history, called Thofat-al-Ikram. It was missing 
at his death and not found among his books ; hut since the conquest of 
Sindh, and consequent plunder of Hydrabad, the Editor has been fortu- 
nate enough to obtain an excellent copy of this history, which appears to 
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have belonged to the library of the 4mirs. Should leisure admit, he 
intends at no distant time to present, in the pages of this journal, the 
ancient history of the country, during the period it was connected with, or 
ruled by, Bactrians, Parthians, and Indo-Scythians, connecting such 
with the age of the first Mahomedan invasion ; where he will have re- 
course for information to the Persian works now mentioned, and to the 
papers of Captain McMurdo. 


The portion of Sindhian history here given to the public is modern, 
and appears to have been in a great measure compiled from a book call- 
ed Wakeiati Sindh, being an account of the family of Kalhora, who rul- 
ed the country previous to the rise of the 4mirs of the Talpura family. 
It was written by a Fakir and relates the actions of Miyan Mahomed 
Мигаа Yab Khan, otherwise entitled Sirbáland Khan, who and his 
other brothers, then struggling for power, were sons of the Kalhora, other- 
wise entitled KAáda Yar Khan II. Its narrative commences with the 
year of [Iejirah 1166, and month of Zelhijah, being the end of Septem- 
ber and beginning of October A. D. 1753, at which time Sindh was in- 
vaded by Ahmad Shah Abdalli, king of Afghanistan: an account of 
which will be found in Mr. Elphinstone’s Kabul. Any information on 
the site of Manstira or statistics of Sindh, by officers now in the province, 
will be gratefully acknowledged by the Asiatic Society. 


JAMES BIRD, Sec. 


Before pursuing the general history of Sindh, from the period when 
Khida-Yar-Khan assumed the Government of the province, it becomes 
necessary to trace the annals of the family from its orgin ; as it cannot 
but be interesting to know the events, which gradually Jed to the ag- 
grandizement of the Kalhoras. It is to be regretted, that on this sub- 
ject, the early Mahomedan writers have not left historical materials, suf- 
ficient to gratify curiosity ; but the following pages contain all the inci- 
dents connected with the founders of the family, that I have been able to 
discover. 


A descendant of Abbas, named Miyan-Odhanna, appears to have re- 
sided ia Mekran, where he was held in great estimation for his virtuous 
and religious life ; &ud in а manner not uncommon in the annals of the 
Mahomedan faith, attracted numerous followers ; some of whom from 
ignorance, and others perhaps from less innocent motives, represented 
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him in the light ofa superior being. The adherents of the Miyan in- 
creasing, became in due time a distinct body of men under the appella- 
tion of Odhanna ; and were perhaps proprietors of land in Mekran. 
The temporal authority of the Miran was handed down from father to 
son as an inheritance, which, in proportion as the branches of the family 
incrensed, became less valuable, and more open to litigation. It is ac- 
cordingly ascertained that in the fifth generation from Miyan-Odhanna, 
a descendant named Gor Thill, separating from the original stock, pass- 
ed to the enstward, accompanied by a horde of followers, and established 
himself in Кай: abela, * upon the ruins of the Gufar tribe, whom he 
expelled. 


Gor Thall was succeeded in his rights and privileges, whatever they 
might have been, by his son BAill, whose memory is still preserved in 
the fort of Birlas, and a celebrated mausoleum called the Moti Mak6i- 
rah; both of which are works of considerable extent, and from which 
we may presume that this chieftain was vested with the civil government 
of a tract of country adjoining Kahirabela. On the death of Gor, the 
succession was disputed by several brothers. Jhunia, who is connect. 
ed with the subject of this memoir, having attached to his person a nu- 
merous train of followers, resigned his claim; and penetrating still further 
east fixed his abode at the village of Kambatha, where hia 
holy descent and the celebrity of his ancestors procured him 
а reception among the OdijaÀ + tribe. Here Jhunia married the 
daughter of a Samma, named Dhera Pallah, who was the independent 
chieftain of Deb tl-Kangira, n connexion which probably added to the in- 
fluence of the holy man, and by which he had a son named Afahomed, 
from whom the sovereigns of the Kalhora dynasty derive their direct 
descent. : 


Kambatha. 


Mahomed, who succeeded to the fortunes of his father and family, 
A. H. 6.0. lived in the year 600 of the Hejirah, and the time when 
А. О. 1204 Nasir-ed-din Kabachi governed in the north of Sindh, 
and would seem to have acquired a greater degree of influence and repu- 

® At present the capital of a Mekran chieftain styled Jam. Gyjar Rajputs 


are still known in Kach and Sindh; and there is besides a description of Gujar 
omong Mahomedans in Kach. 


+ This tribe is etill known io Sindh. They resided in the Sammawathee 
Parganah. 
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tation, than had yet been enjoyed by his family. Several tributary chief- 
tains, noticed in the history of this period as powerful zemindars of the 
country, give their daughters in marriage to Mahomed, who was thus 
introduced to the Court of Multan, where he was held in high respect, 
and received grants of land with other immunities in the BAeralá par- 
ganah, * adjoining that of Lahiri. Here he fixed his Jhunia ad- 
herents in a town which he named JAunabela, but ultimately died and 
was interred at Kambutha, Mahomed left eighteen sons by different 
wives, all of whom had numerous progeny; and from the branches 
named Daud and Laskar, the two powerful tribes of Daud Putra 
and Lashar have their origin. 


From this period the members of the Jhunit family appear to have 
sunk into comparative obscurity, and it was not until the ninth genera- 
A. Hors, tion that it was revived in the person of ddam Shak 
A.D. 1558. about the year 965 + of the Hejirah, from which date the 
А 0.1957. fortune of the Kalhoras rose by progressive steps, nnd in 


two hundred years elevated them from the prayer-carpet to the throne. 


Adam Shah found himself by inheritance the leader of a numerous 
Miyan Adam sect of holy mendicants, established by his ancestors, and 
Shah. matured, in particular, by a religious fanatic named Mi- 
ran Mahomed Mehdi, 1 to whose partriarchal chair the subject of these 
pages was heir by a maternal claim. This sect resided in the Chandéka 
West of | parganah, where in Adam Shah's time they were joined 
Bhakkar. by the neighbouring tribes, who, enrolling themselves un- 
der the holy banners, surrendered, for the common benefit, a tract of 
land which they had before wrested from the Chandoi zemindars. In 
a few yenrs the sect was so much extended that it became necessary to 
adopt some means of maintenance more adequate to their wants than the 
precarious and limited contributions of the charitable, or of the chiefs in 
the vicinity ; and the first step to independence was the gift ofthe Chan- 


* This occupies a tract of country to tbe east of the Indus, where the Sutlg 
and A ttock unite. 

+ lat Miyan Mahomed, 34 Miyan Ibrahim, 3d Miyan Shah Mahomed, 4th 
Miyan Rana, 5th Miyan Tahir, Oth Miyan Khan, 7th Miyan Sahib, 8th Miyan 
Gogar, 9th Miyan Shah. * 


1 See account of the Mehdivis ; Bombay Transactions, Vol. II., page 28. 
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duka parganah to these mendicants by the Khan Khanan,* when he 
sought the Лад’ blessing. 


The Saints probably were sensible of the comforts attending worldly 
A. H. 1000. &cquirements, and they devoted all their energies to ex- 
А. D. 1592. tending their landed property. Whether with foresight of 

the future greatness of the family, or perhaps Буа natural consequence of 
the effect of religion on uncultivated minds, the natives of Sindh, of all 
classes and descriptions, as if by common impulse, flocked to the beggars’ 
standard, contributing their money, lands, or goods, to the wealth and 
importance of the general body. These advances to power were made 
at the expense of the surrounding Zemindars ; who, naturally inimical to 
the further progress of such neighbours, excited the jealousy of the gov- 
ernor of Multan, and with the aid of his troops, the fakirs, as yet not 
hardened to warfare, were dispersed; and the venerable Miyin Adam 
Shah put to death 


The Shak appears to have been confined in Máltan for some time, and 
his adherents, like а proscribed race, sought refuge in remote parts of 
the country where they were unknown. When the Míyán was execut- 
ed, however, a friend in the capital conveyed his body to Sakhar, * 
where, agreeably to his last request, it was committed to 
the dust. The same friend, proceeding to the retirement 
of his family, drew them from privacy and established Míyins Ibrahim 

Míyáns Ibrahim and Daid, the two sons of the deceased, in the chair 
and раба. of their father, whilst the re-assured fakirs rapidly as- 
sembled in their former dwellings. It is highly probable that the reno- 
vation of the sect wus allowed by the government of the country, because 
t e principal agent in the transaction was a civil officer of Multan ; the 
chieftain of which perhaps regretted the death of ddam Shak, although 
the peace of the province and the existence of the government might 
have been subverted, unless some such severe example had been made. 


*Near Bhakkar. 


Daud was succeeded by his son Miyán-al-Y as, who died universally re- 
gretted; and his brother Míydn Shah Ali, commonly call- 
ed Sahib Mahomed, ascended the temporal throne of 
the family. Under this leader the fekire not only increased in numbers, 
but, by his prudence and judgment, their resources were multiplied in 
proportion. The Míyán encouraged his followers to cultivate the sur- 


Míyán-al- Y as. 


9 The Commander-in-chief of the Delhi army in the time of Akbar Shak. 
47 е 
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rounding lands, and took a warm interest in every thing regarding this 
branch of government. He was aware that landed property would 
tend much to preserve the influence which his flock already possessed in 
the country ; whilst it would secure them the means of subsistence, un- 
der circumstances of adverse fortune. In pursuance of this policy а 
body of stout fakirs, having attacked the Zemindars of the Abra * and 
Song t tribes, deprived them of their rights, and having driven them 
from the country, divided the land amongst themselves. The acquisi- 
tion was followed by the cutting of the canal, known by the name of the 
Larkhana Nalla, à work executed by the industry of the sect who laid 
both banks under rich cultivation. 


The Abra Chiefs, who were Mahomedans, having in vain endeavour- 
ed to recover their inheritance, hnd recourse to the Moghal governor of 
Bhakkar, who once more punished the fakirs and slew their leader. On 
this occasion, however, many actions were fought, in which the religious 
fanatics were sometimes successful ; and, although ultimately defeated, 
they were inured to war and hardships, the benefit of which they after- 
wards experienced. 


Miyan Shah Ali was slain, and succeeded by his son Nasir Mahomed, 
in the year 1068 of the Hejirah, under whom the sect 
med. assumed the character of a military bevy; and the 

A. H. 1068. famine and pestilence, which raged about this period 

A. D. 1658. iı the province, perhaps facilitated the encroachments 
which they continued to make as opportunity offered. The Zemindars 
again appealed to the Subahdar of Bhakkar, who marching a force into 
the Chanduka district, compelled Miyén Маг and his adherents to seek 
refuge in the sandy desert ; where, being in want of every necessary of 
life, he ventured from his retirement and dwelt on the borders of the in- 
habited country. The Moghal government con‘inued to threaten and 
overawe the fakirs. As the territory subject to the mendicants yielded 


Nasir Maho- 


® A tribe originally inhabiting Sindh. It forms a member of the great Samma 
family. Some of the Abras became Mahomedans, whilst others adhered to the 
Hindu religion, and are met with in Kach. The district of Abrasa in the latter 
country derives its name from the chief Abras. 


t This tribe 4 believe to be extinct Ihave, however, met with individuals 
styling themselves Song. It was numerous before the Mahomedan conquest, 
and 8 tract of country took its name from them. The Semg are perhaps the 
Asangi of the ancients. 
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no publie revenue, the government was of course averse to their re-esta- 
blishment, and this dislike being in unison with that of the Bhimias in 
general, a respectable army was detached to oppose the re-establishment 
of the fakirs. | 


A negociation was opened, and Мїуїп Nasr was induced to place 
his person in the power of the royal governor ; who sent him prisoner 
to the Court of Alamgir, whilst the unfortunate fakirs, deprived of 
their Chief, were attacked, and after some resistance dispersed to places 
of concealment and security. Inthe meantime the Kalhora was a 
prisoner in Hindustan ; in which state it is probable he would have spent 
the remainder of his life, had not fortune favoured his escape ; and which 
having effected he reached the residence of his family safety. Nasir 
again led his followers into Sindh, and succeeded in establishing them as 
before ; but having placed the former capital Tehri at the disposal of 

es one of his trusty men, he founded the town of Khari in a 

ometimes 
written Bhow- strong natural position, in the Bhowar* district, where he in 
enir person fixed his abode. 


From this time, he successfully opposed the troops of Bhgkkar, un- 
der the Sábahdar in person ; but the ambitious and aspiring dispositiou 
of the Míyán brought upon him the jealousy of all his neighbours; whose 
intrigues for his overthrow were, however, generally defeated by his fore- 
sight and prudence. Whilst he continued, in this manner, by force 
to extend his territorial possessions, he farmed the parganah of LakAa- 
wat from the governor of Sehwan, which being followed by other ac- 
quisitions of a similar nature, the patriarchal authority began to assume 
the appearance of an organized government. 


Míyán Nasir enjoyed the satisfaction of having founded, on a firm ba- 
sis, the fortunes of his family ; and after five or six years departed this 
life at an advanced age. 


Míyán Din Mahomed, the son of Nasir, succeeded his father ; but 

Miyén Din advantage of the change being taken by the Zemindars of 
Mahomed. Bhowanir, whose capital, Fattahpár, had been occupied 
by the Kalhoras, the new chieftain found himself involved in a war be- 
fore he was well seated in authority. The governor of Sew led his 
troops to dislodge the fakirs, but after repeated defeat and disgrace, was 
superseded in cqmmand by an Amir named Sheikh Jehan, who was 
sent from India expressly to extirpate a sect, against which complaints 


29 
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were constantly submitted, to the great annoyance of the royal Court. 
Sheik Jehan, though aided by the SubaAdar of Bhakkar, was stil 
more unfortunate than his predecessor ; for having advanced indiscreetly, 
his camp was surprised in the night, and his troops being dispersed, were 
pursued by the Kalhoras, who slew the Sheikh, and harrassed the 
hasty retreat of Allah Yar Khan, the governor of Bhakkar. This 
action occurred at the village of Karela. 


Not long subsequent to the foregoing event, 8 sudden and unexpected 
irruption was made by the force of Kabz Khan Barrohi, who gain- 
ing considerable advantages over the Kalhoras, the latter sought and 
effected an accommodation, and the Barrokis retired to Kelat. The 
Bhowanir tribe, in whose country the Kalhoras were settled, always 
uneasy under the yoke, and encouraged by the late disaster, rose in arms 
but were suppressed. The relict of their independence was subverted, 
and their lands entirely occupied by Din Mahomed, who was preparing 
to decide a quarrel with the Afghan governor of SAikarpür, when he 
was arrested by intelligence of the approach of prince Moaz-ad-din from 
Multan to revenge the death and defeat of Sheikh Jehan. 


The Kalhora, who was not wanting in foresight, deputed his brother 
with a respectable mission to make his peace with the prince. This 
embassy was completely successful, and Moaz-ad-din commenced his re- 
treat, when a headstrong and ignorant fakir, supposing the forbear- 
ance of the prince to proceed from fear, made an irruption into the Ma- 
tilla and Ouch districts, some villages of which he destroyed. This 
act, which was unauthorized by the Miyén, brought upon the whole sect 
the vengeance of the Moghels ; who, countermarching, passed without 
opposition into their territory, and laid the capital Khari and other prin- 
cipal towns in rains. Din Mahomed had retired with his followers 
before the prince’s arrival ; and during the six months which the latter 
spent in the neighbourhood, found means to procure a pardon, and sur- 
rendered himself in the royal camp. 


Although the KalAora had submitted his person and cause to the 
mercy of Moaz-ad-dín, his followers, led by his brother Муал Yar 
Mahomed, persisted in opposing the royal arms. A force was detach- 
ed against them, which was defeated in a desperate and bloody conflict 
on the banks of {Ве river Roj.* The royalists on this occasion Jost 


* This is perhaps some obscure stream. 
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Raja Сај Sing, by caste в Bhattia, and Raja Suri; Mal, of Udhipér, 
two officers of high rank and estimation. The prince, probably con- 
tented with having laid waste the couatry, or perhaps unwilling to risk 
the reputation of his arms with so successful an enemy, retired with his 
court to Milton, where he placed Miyin Din Mahomed in confinement, 
and ultimately put him to death. 


Yar Mahomed, unable to regain the lost territories of his family, led 
Miyén Yar his adherents towards Kelat : where the BarroAis at first 
Mahomed. received them as enemies, and 8 battle ensued, in which 
the flower of both armies were slain ; but an accommodation having been 
at length effected, the two sons of the Miyin were given in pledge for the 
peaceable behaviour of the emigrants, who were in return afforded an 
A.H. 1111. asylum. This arrangement took place in the year of the 
А. D. 1699. Hejirah 1111. 


In А. H. 1113 Miyén Yar Mahomed was invited by the Surye* 

A. H. 1119. Chieftains to attempt the re-establishment of the family, 

A. D. 1701. ап offer which was accepted by the Miydn, who having per- 
suaded the Barrohis to second his efforts, joined his friends in the Bho- 
wanir districts, with a reinforcement of that tribe. A camp was form- 
ed at the town of Kakhan, where the KalAora with the heavy part of 
the equipment remained, until the Suryes conquered Murgptr and Fat- 
tahpür from the Afghans, when Far Mahomed advanced to that quar- 
ter, whence he dimissed his Barrohi adherents. It is said, that the 
rapidity with which the natives of Sindh, (who are in general disciples 
of the Kalhoras) assembled round his standard, was truly surprising. 
Successes followed each other with such rapidity, that the Miyén, in a few 
months, was in possession of SAikarpár, (afterwards called KAüdabad,) 
the capital of a vast tract of country in which he fixed his residence. 


In the meantime the Suryes dispersed throughout the northern dis- 
triets, several of which they forced the Afghans to resign; and their 
successes soon attracted the attention of Moaz-ad-din who still govern- 
ed in Miltan. The governor of Sewi, in particular, represented the 
progress of the Suryes as extremely dangerous to that prince’s authority 
and detrimental to the revenues of the province. The prince proposed 


* Surye із Ше name of those Sindhisns who resided in the district of Sirra 
and who were most fervent in their attachment to the Kalhoras, whose con- 
sequent misfortanes and banishment they sbared. 
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to march by a route which led through the Afghan territory, but being 
opposed by that tribe, he turned his arms from the original object, and 
having slain the Afghan governor, established his authority in Sewt. 


Miyán Yar Mahomed, sensible of the folly of resisting so powerful 
an opponent, prudently deputed officers to the prince, and thus having 
made known the submission of their master, and his desire to become 
attached to the imperial government, the latter, after some hesitation, re- 
solved by a regular Firmán to confer on the Kalhora the Sibahdari of 
the districts which were known by the name of the Deras,* and the 
capital of which was Shikarpür alias KAáda^ad. In order to be in- 
vested, it was considered necessary that Par Mahomed should proceed 
to court, and he had actually commenced his journey, when he was met 
by the royal officers, who presented the Firmin (with the distinguish- 
ed title of KAáda Yar Khan) on the part of the Moghal government. 


We have hitherto seen this family alternately rising and falling to the 
two extremes of fortune ; one day possessing extensive territorial wealth 
and reputation, and the next reduced to the necessity of seeking the pro- 
tection and aid of the neighbouring chieftains. Although Miyin Nasir 
and his successor had bravely struggled to secure independence and pow- 
er, their views were constantly thwarted from the circumstances of their 
object not only being unauthorized by the supreme government of the 
country, but directly adverse to its interests. The period had, how- 
ever, now arrived, when the Kalhoras were enrolled among the royal 
officers, and in virtue of that situation their authority became legiti- 
mate ; and henceforward therefore they will be found to rise rapidly both 
in dignity and stabiliy. 

Khida Yar Khan, uneasy at being surrounded by Moghal officers 
commandiag in separate districts, privately revolved in his mind a plan 
to extend his authority. The {Dera of Sewi was held by an officer 
named Ghazi Khan t, who was by no means a favourite of the supreme 
government, but which was perhaps not in afcondition to enforce impli- 
cit obedience. The Kalhora deputed a Baliichi to Miltan, where he 
procured a Firman for Set, which district he occupied after consider- 


* This word I believe signifies n district, town, or even a house or tent in Sindh; 
it scems generally to mean a town or district. Derah or Dera isa word common 
all over Afghanistan. 


+ The capital of his district is sometimes named the Dera of Ghazi Khan. 
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able difficulty. The two young Sahib Zadahs, who had been left in 
hostage at Kelat, now joined their father at KAádabad, whence one of 
them was ordered to assume the management of Sewí. 


The property of the government and the popularity of the Kalhora 

A. Н. 1123. Chiefs continued to increase. About the year of tbe Hejirah 

A. D. 1711. 1123, when Nawab Shakar Khan quitted the province 
of Sindh, Khuda Yar Khan farmed the parganah of RápaA, and other- 
wise extended his rule by his success against the Даша Pitras ; a tribe, 
the origin and progress of which had been similar to that of the Kal- 
horas, to which it was at the time not inferior in any respect. A lapse 
of nine years now occurred without produciug any event of importance 
in the annals of the family. The Jagir enjoyed a happy and beneficial 
tranquillity, which was only partially disturbed by a war with the 
Jhokia tribe of Zemindars, and which having been brought to a success- 
ful conclusion, Khida Yar Khan departed this life after a reign of 
eighteen years, distinguished no less for activity and prudence than by 
the signal success with which those were ultimately crowned. 


On the death of their father, his two sons, Nir Mahomed and Daid 
Khan, struggled for the succession. In the life time of Khuda Yar Khan 
these Sahib Zadahs had imbibed a jealousy of each other, which was 
founded and matured by the imprudence of the parent evincing an affec- 
tion for one of them in particular. This unnatural contest continued 
for three years, when Datd Khan threw himself on the mercy of his 
brother, who secured to him an ample and honourable provision. 


Nir Mahomed was not unmindful of the necessity of having his claim 
acknowledged by the Emperor, and succeeded so effectually, that, before 
the termination of the civil strife, he had procured from Mahomed Shah 
the title of Khida Yar Khan, and renewal of all the sannads held by his 
father. Some lands and villages had been illegally occupied by the Dad 
Petras, and this tribe refusing to surrender the territory alluded to, the 
Kalhora, under the authority of Mahomed Shah, attacked and subdued 
them. The lands were divided into four parts, two of which went to 
the original Jagirdar, one to the Daud Pétras, whilst the 4th and 
valuable division, bordering on his own districts, was retained by the 
Kalhora. 


In the year 1139, Khuda Yar Khan detached a force once more against 
the Daud Patras, and succeeded in shutting up the families and proper- 
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ty of that tribein Derbela ; to which place he laid siege and would fi- 
nally have reduced the garrison to surrender, had not the Saiyads of the 
country interfered and concluded an adjustment ofthe dispute, by which 
the district of Маг, which had before been occupied by the 1) Pú- 
iras, was transferred to the Kalhora. The cession ofthe tract in ques- 
tion, opened a free passage into the province of Má/tan, through many 
parganahs over which Khida Yar Khan, in the two succeeding years, 
established his authority. Sehwan and its dependencies had about the 
same time been included in the Jagir through the kindness of the Em- 
peror Mahomed Shah, who was peculiarly favourable to the interests of 
this enterprizing family. 


The western frontier was proportionally extended, and a variety of 
Chieftains and Zemindars reduced, the names of whom, and that of their 
possessions, as they are obscure and almost unknown in the general his- 
tory of Sindh, I have considered it proper to omit. Аз sufficiently de- 
scriptive of the high place assumed by Khuda Yar Khan, it may be ob- 
served, that about the year now spoken of, with exception of Bhakkar, 
his control embraced the countries from the borders of Müálfan to 
those of Thatte. Inan eastern direction, it was bounded by the desert, 
whilst it extended over the Balüchi mountains westward, bordering on 
the dominion of the Kelat Barrohis, whose jealousy being excited, led 
to 8 war, in which much blood was shed. 


Some acts of violence on the part of Mir Abdullah Khan Barrohi, 
(who according to а historian, entitled himself the eagle of the moun- 
tains,) probably committed in revenge for the attacks of the Kalhoras on 
Balichistan, which was orginally subject to Kelat, induced KAáda 
Yar Khan to take the field in person. The first fruit of the expedi- 
tion was the conquest of Kirta; а strong fort whence the Kalhora de- 
tached his troops into the Kelat territory, defeating those of that nation 
and slaying Kakar Barrohi, a relation of the chieftain. The same year 
peace was concluded, in which it was stipulated that the two Sahib Za- 
dahs, sons of Khuda Yar Khan, should be allied to daughters of the 
Barroht family, a circumstance which shows the ascendancy of the 
Kalhoras. 


The ensuing year was distinguished by the bad faith of the Barrohis, 
who, unmindful of their recent engagements, made a sudden and de- 
structive irruption into the neighbourhood of Faridabad. Khida Yar 
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Khan moved to Larkhana, whence he detached a select body of Sindhi- 
ans under officers of reputation, to oppose 4bdillah Khan, who had en- 
camped his forces at the village of Chanderi. An action was here 
fought, in which the Barrohis were utterly routed, and their chieftain 
slain. An adjustment was ultimately effected, and guaranteed by the 
marriages of the Sahib Zadahs with ladies of the BarroAi family. 


In the year 1149 A. Н. the fortress of Bhakkar and its dependencies 
were delivered over to Khuda Yar Khan, who the following year was 
regularly invested with the government of the SábaA of Thatta ; which 
capital, as has already been related, was surrendered to the Kalhora by 
Nawab Sadik Kuli Khan. 


The Kalhora dynasty has thus been traced from the prayer carpet 

А.Н. 1151. and head of a sect of mendicant itineranta to the sove- 

А. D. 1738. Teignty of Sindh. They were indebted for the rapid suc- 
cess which latterly marked their career, to the weakness of the Delhi 
government ; which, under Mahomed Shah, was totally incapable of aid- 
ing, or supporting its officers inthe distant provinces, of which perhaps 
Sindh was the most fickle. Rumours were at this time prevalent that 
Nadir Shah had in view the conquest of India; and it seems not im- 
probable that, from the partiality expressed by Mahomed Shah for 
Khida Yar Khan, he had in view the attachment to his person of a family, 
which, from the paramount influence it possessed throughout Sindh, was 
better calculated to consolidate and employ resources in his defence, than 
his Indian officers, to whom the people were strangers both in language 
and manners. Such were the chief springs of the KalAora fortunes, al- 
though much must doubtless be attributed to the veneration in which the 
family was held on account of its holy descent. "These religious 
opinions tending to awe the public mind, in conjunction with worldly 
power, produced a singular and evident effect on the government and 
general features of the province. 


This new era of the Sindhian annals, asit may with propriety be styled, 
occurred at the moment when Nadir Shah threatened the eastern Mo- 
ghal empire, about the time when the mighty storm, which, after low- 
ering for two or three years, at length poured with resistless fury on 
the unfortunate throne of Delhi. The accession of the conqueror, to 
the throne of Persia, whose vast resources and ambitious mind had for 
some years been a subject of uneasiness to all the surrounding govern- 
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ments, having attracted from the firstthe attention of Khida Yar Khan, 
he had assiduously courtedt he favour of Nadir Shak by regular and fat- 

А, H. 1151. tering correspondence. Ор the investing and subsequent 

А. О. 1198. reduction of Kandahar, it was reported that a body of 
Persian troops would enter Sindh, on the projected invasion of Hindás- 
tan ; to meet any exigence that might occur, and for the security of his 
frontier, the Kalhora remained in Larkhana, whilst he intrusted the 
newly acquired Sibah of Thatta to the management of his son Maho- 
med Mirad Yab Khan, who assumed his charge late in this year. 


In the Delta of the Indus, and near the sea shore, two Chieftains still 
enjoyed independence ; namely, the Jam of Kakralla, a branch of the 
Samma family, and Rana Ajmal of Dhkaraja, by caste a Najamra and 
descendant of a family, which had preserved its inheritance through the 
many vicissitudes to which the province of Sindh had been subject for 
several centuries. These Chieftains had the command of the principal 
branches of the river Indus, in which their vessels exercised unlimited 
authority, and levied revenues arising from the trade passing up the 
streams. Whether the desire of adding to the revenue of the province, 
or, as is affirmed by some authors, to punish some acts of aggression 
which bad been committed by the boats on the river, led to the attack 
of these Chieftains, is not very clear; but the Sahib Zadahs had 
hardly reached Thatta when they declared war with the Kakralla and 
Dharaja Chiefs. 


The honour of his arms was at first tarnished by defeat; and the 
fleet of the enemy, sailing up the river, burnt and laid waste both shores 
as high as Thatta and Nasirpür. Оп the Sindhian army preparing to 
penetrate into the Delta the expedition was suddenly postponed, and Mú- 
rad Yar Khan recalled to aid the arrangements of his father. Nadir 
Shah was now making rapid strides to conquest, while engaged in the 
expedition which placed the empire of Indin at his disposal. When 
Khida Yar Khan heard of the cession by Mahomed Shah of all the 
countries to the west of the river Attock, including the Deras or division 
of SAikarpür, Bhakkar, Sewistan, Nasirpur, the бифай of Thatta, 
and all which in fact composed the Ka/Aoras' dominion, he was over- 
whelmed with terror ; and, having despatched his family and property to 

Tehlar, deserted his country, and took refuge in Amerkot (a fortress situ- 
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ated in the desert,) although the conqueror is said to have encouraged 
him to visit his presence by kind assurances of honour and protection. 


Nadir Shah appeared before Amerkot, and compelled the fugitive to 
surrender his person. He was carried prisoner to Larkhana, where 
the Skah was pleased to reinstate him in his dominions, on consideration 
of his paying a fine of one crore of rupees. His Majesty, however, de- 
prived the Kalhoras of Shikarpár and Sewi, the former of which he 
restored to the Datd Pitras, and the latter to the Afghans, whose 
possession it orignally was ; and having in this manner settled the affairs 
of Sindh, Nadir Shah commenced his return from Larkhana on the 
l Ith Moharam 1153 A. H. carrying in his train the two Sahib Zadahs, 
Mahomed Mirad Yab Khan, and Ghilam Shah Khan, as hostages 
for an annual tribute of twenty lakhs of rupees, which he imposed on the 
Shah Kuli province ; and in return for which acknowledgment, he 

Khan. bestowed on the Kalhora the title of Shah Kuli Khan. 


During the stay of Nadir Shah on the frontier, the Persians had 
dispersed throughout the country ; and, by their lawless and disorderly 
conduct, encouraged many of the mountainous tribes to commit excesses 
on the fertile and populous plains. To check this disposition and to 
punish the banditti, engaged the primary attention of Shah Kuli Khan; 
who, appointing Sultan Samuttia to the government of Thatta, instruct- 
ed that officer to inflict a salutary chastisement, inthe first place, on 
the Shora tribe of Baláchis of Míyánt, who had been foremost in the 
disturbances. Success attended the arms of Sultan Samuttia, who now 
directed them against the various troublesome tribes residing in the Wan- 
gah parganah,* subject to Kachgaum situated east from the capital. 

Ап army of Thamas Kuli Khan approached the borders of Sindh, 

А.н. 1156. ostensibly to punish the Раџа Pátras ; but the Kulhora 

A.D. 1743. taking the alarm retired to & place of security, having pre- 
viously recalled his officers from their respective districts. A considera- 
ble interval now elapsed, during which there existed no government in 
the province, so that a system ofanarchy and confusion spread through 
the country to its utter ruin. Shah Kuli Khan was at length once more 
induced to confide in the royal officers; and proceeding to the camp, 
was permitted to resume his authority, on leaving his third son, Attar 
Khan, an hostage. 


* These tribes are Tamachi, Togachi, Jhara, Sula, Kista, and Азот Sumrah. 
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The officer commanding in Thatta led a force to the southward, and 
А. H. 1157. attacked Jam Hotht, the chief of Kakralla, who, being 
А. D. 174% slain, was succeeded by his relation Jam Mohar a protegé 

of the Kalhora family. The following year Shah Кий Khan, in per- 
A. E. 1158. 8010, conquered the fort of Sanchi, which was situated in 
А. О. 1745. the division called little Xach, and on the route to the 

larger province of that name. "The latter government, taking offence 
А. Н. 1159. at this attack, carried on a predatory warfare until it was 
A.D.1745. chastised in 1159 А.Н. | 


The conduct of Rana Ajmal of Dharaja, during the confusion con- 
sequent to Nadir Shah’s invasion, had been such as to draw upon him 
the wrath of the superior government, but the Kalhora, in person re- 
siding in the northern frontier, had hitherto been unable to detach a force 

A.H.1160, sufficient to call him to an account. In A. H. 1160, 

A. D. 1747. however,the Rana, encouraged by the impunity which had 
hitherto attended his conduct, instigated some ofthe mountain banditti to 
join in an irruption which he made to the gates of Thatta, the govern- 
ment of which suffered a disgraceful defeat, under the walls of the capi- 
tal. Ар act so bold and insolent called for immediate notice, and Shah 
Kuli Khan, having accordingly removed the authorities of TAatta, di- 
rected his son Khuda Dad Khan to proceed with a select force to sub- 
due the DAaraja chieftains. 


The Sahib Zadhas besieged Dharaja, which was naturally a place of 
some strength, and defended by skilful officers on the part of Ajmal, 
who had in person embarked with his fleet. ‘The capital having at 
length been reduced, the Rana was persuaded to land for the purpose of 
negociation, when he was treacherously slain by a Jokia Balichi, em- 
ployed for the purpose, and the Ka/Aora authority established through- 
out his districts. 


The death of Nadir Shah, and the conquest of Kandahar by Ahmad 

A.H.1161. Shah Saddozi who founded the government of the Dura. 

А. D. 1748. nies, rendered the province of Sindh tributary to Kanda- 
har. Ahmad Shah bestowed on the Kalhora the new title of Shah 
№ щаз Khan which superseded that given by Nadir Shah. 


In 1162 Hej: the hib Zadhas, Ghilam Shah Khan and Attar 
А. H.1162. Khan returned from Persia ; and the following year ves- 
А. О. 1749. gels were dispatched to bring home the other son Murad 
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Fab Khan, who had proceeded from Persia to Mekka, where he em- 
A.H.1164 barked and joined his family in A. H. 1164. During the 
A. D. 1761. — absence of the Sahib Zadhas, in Persia, a brother named 

Khida Dad Khan, who had been the executive officer under his father 

Khuda Yar Khan, now, however, assumed an active part in the govern- 

ment, and was intrusted, by his parent, with the exclusive charge of 

the public business ; which exciting the jealousy of the Sahib Zadhas, 

Khida Dad Khan quitted Sindh and retired to India. 


The king of Kandahar, who in Hej: 1167 had failed in an attempt 
to subdue the empire of Hindustan, advanced at the close of that expedi- 

A. H. 1167. tion to Sewistan, for the purpose of enforcing the pay- 

А. D. 1754. ment of the Sindh tribute, which had teen but partially 
realized during the recent employ ment of his army. Shah Nowaz Khan 
fled, and found an asylum in Jesilmir, where he departed this life. 


Mahomed Мігай Yab Khan, fearful that his father might pledge his 
person as an hostage, as he had before done, fled to Amerkot; where, 
on the demise of Shah № шаг Khan he was declared, by the Chief of 
the Suryes, to be the legal successor to the government. Previous to 
this event, the Kalhora vakeels had been sent to the royal camp ; and 
by unqualified submission, had satisfied his Majesty. "This instance of 
disrespect, however, induced the King to retract what he had promised, 
and to send a force into Sindh, for the purpose of overturning the self- 
created sovereign Márad Yab Khon, who, afraid to leave his asylum in 
the desert, saw the country occupied by Kandahar officers; and as the 
last and only resource deputed persons to the camp, where, having made 
known the submission of the Kalhora and his acknowledgment of de- 
pendence, His Majesty, happy perhaps to bring affairs to a conclusion, 
Murad Yab carried away Sahib Zadha Attar Khan in hostage, and 
ee confirmed Murad Fab Khan in the rank and power of 
Khan. his father, with the title of Sirbu/and Khan. 


This Chieftain fixed a camp on a pleasant spot near Nasirpir, 
where he founded the city of Muradabad. The first act of his govern- 
ment was to attack Jam Hojaji, the existing chieftain of Kakralla, 
who defended himself bravely ; but, overcome by numbers, was com- 
pelled to cede the greater part of his possessions, a stronghold of which 
called Kach was fortified by Sirbiland Khan asa safe retreat in cases 
of danger. 
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Sirbáland Kkan had now been upwards of three years chief of the 
Kalhoras, when he evinced a disposition to oppress his subjects, and 
slight the Surye officers. But perceiving at length that his conduct 
had lost him the affection of his people, and fearful, lest the King should 
send an army against him, he formed the resolution of quitting the coun- 
try ; as а primary step to which he embarked his treasure and valuables 
for Muscat, whither he prepared to follow, as 8001 as he should have 
completed tbe plunder of the country. In defiance of his recent engage- 
ments with the Jam ot Kakralla, he attacked the territories which he had 
two years before guaranteed ; а proceeding that drew upon him the ill 
will of the Surye chieftains, who had been agents in making the arrauge- 
ments with the Jam. These officers induced Miydan Ghilam Shah to 

18 Zilhia dethrone his brother, who was accordingly seized, to- 

api anion gether with his family, and his authority assumed by 

1787. the former. 


САШат Shah was raised to the sovereignty whilst in the south of 

Miyan Ghu- Sindh, and was compelled for some time to confine him- 
lam Shah. gelf to that quarter, in consequence of the opposition ofhis 
brother Ahmad Yar Khan, who io Khidabad refused to acknowledge 
his authority. In the meantime Attar Khan, a brother older than 
Ghulam Shah, who was then a hostage at Kandahar, hearing of the 
confinement of Murad Yab Khan, applied for and procured a firmán 
from the King, appointing him to the government of Sindh ; which pro- 
vince he entered with a body of Afghan allies, and was joined by some 
levies under his brother тед Yar Khan. The officers and chief- 
tain could not be induced to oppose the royal seal, and Ghilam Shah 
being deserted by them, retired to the desert, where the further de- 

А.Н. 1171. fection of his adherents, and the escape of the dethroned 

A. D. 1758. Murad Yab Khan compelled him to prosecute his journey 
to Jhodpár. 


Attar Khan now assumed the government, and, contrary to the ex- 

Mahomed pectations of the people, confined his brother Murad Yab 
Attar Khan. Khan in KAüdabad. In return for its support, the Af- 
ghan court had been largely promised by Attar Khan, and a system of 
plunder and extortion now ensued to satisfy their demands. A few 
months however had scarcely elapsed, before the province was suddenly 
invaded by Ghulam Shah, who advancing from India left his son Sar- 
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Jaraz Khan and the heavy baggage in Debalpur, and attacked his bro- 
ther's forces in the environs of Lohri. During his abode in India, he 
had solicited and obtained aid from the Rajput Rajas ; and although his 
А. H. 1171. numbers were inconsiderable, his attack was so successful, 
А. D. 1758. that the two brothers fled to Kandahar, leaving him in 
full possession of Sindh without another struggle. 


Early in the year 1172 Hej: Attar Khan and Ahmad Yar Khan 

Míyán Ghé- having laid their complaint before the King succeeded in 
lem Shah procuring а new firmán for the province, and Ahmad 

А. प. 1172. Shah, in order to insure proper respect to bis authority, 

А. D. 1769. furnished the elder brother with a contingent of troops, 
with which he invaded Sindh, leaving Ahmad Yar Khan in Kandahar. 
Ghulam Shah, dubious of the result of the contest, retired to the fort 
of Kach, in the Kakralla districts, from the Jam of which he met with 
a kind and hospitable reception. The fort of Kach has been already 
mentioned as a place of great strength, chiefly arising from the nature of 
the country. Hither the population of Ounenga bunder had been trans- 
ported and a new seaport formed under the name of Shahghar. In this 
retreat the family of САШат Shah remained under the protection of 
Jam Hajaji, whilst the former led his adherents to oppose the Afghans ; 
who, under the command of his brother, had advanced to Chachgaum, 
plundering and devastating the province. The dispute was about to be 
decided by the sword, when a negociation was entered on, which placed 
Ghilam Shah in possession of one-third of the country ; the rest being 
secured to the other brother. Shahyhar and Thatta to the borders of 
Nasirpur fellto Ghilam Sha з share, whilst Attar Khan occupied the 
rest of Sindh. 


Ahmad Yar Khan, T had been left at Kandahar, perceiving the 
turn which affairs were taking, obtained by bribes and promises a firmán 
in his own name for the government of Sindh: and leaving his son at 
court marched against dttar Khan. The wary and politic САШат Shah 
no sooner learnt the supersession of Attar Khan, than he proceeded to 
dislodge him. Thus threatened on both sides, Attar Khan fled to the 
Daid Рига tribe, whilst the force of Ghulam Shah, by a decisive and 
bold advance to the capital, deterred Ahmad Yar Khan from further 


progress. 


The country once more under the control of a chief, who was a fa- 
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vourite of the natives, found time to recover from the effects of the late 
intestine disturbances and civil war in its most hideous form, whieh had 
ravaged Sindh for two years. During this period, three competitors 
struggled for supremacy ; and to aid their views, had recourse to the 
ruinous alternative of introducing lawless and powerful allies. From 
the Afghan troops, the natives of Sindh suffered every evil which an 
avaricious and disorderly army could inflict, and it is said that so far 
from acting like allies, they treated the province with more severity than 
would an enemy. 


The Kosha tribes, who inhabited the division of Sewistan, had been 
very troublesome during the late contest ; and from the position which 
they occupied, in the pass from Kandahar, had been of essential service 
to Attar Khan. Ghilam Shah, as the first act of his government, 
inflicted on them an exemplary punishment. Their villages were reduc- 
ed to ashes, their strongholds carried by assault, and their garrisons, 
with the families of the tribe, put to the sword. 


Bahadur Khan, the chief of the Daád Putras, had hospitably re- 
ceived Attar Khan Kalhora, and as the former prided himself on his 
prowess in arms, and was highly esteemed by the tribe, for his military 
talents, it was not a difficult task to induce him to espouse the cause of 
his fugitive guest. The preparations of the Daüd Pitras were how- 
ever not as yet matured, when their territory was invaded by Giu/am 
Shah, who attacked and slew Bahadur Khan, in а desperate battle, in 

А. Ч. 1173. Which the troops of the latter being totally routed, Attar 

A. D. 1759. Khon fled the country, and this single action terminated 

the war. 


In the year 1174 Hej: the Jam of КаАгаЦа was dispossessed of his 

A. H.1174, lands and authority, in consequence, as it is reported, of 

A.D.1760. his conduct during the absence of Ghulam Shah in the 
north ; and was accused of having attempted forcibly to re-occupy those 
parganahs which had been ceded to the Kalhoras on a former occasion. 
But there does not appear any sufficient grounds for such treatment of 
a family which had adhered to the interests of this Xalhora, when he 
was surrounded by enemies. The Jam fled to Kach, and his son Hir- 
durjee having been included among the officers of Ghulam Shah, the 
Kakralla lands henceforth became dependent on the KalAora family. 


Miyén Ghálam Shah, although actually in possession of the govern- 
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A. Н. 1175. ment of Sindh, was sensible of the flaw by which his au- 

A. D. 1761. thority was exposed to constant question and danger. 
He had been long intriguing at Kandahar to procure a firmán which 
would legitimize what he was conscious was as yet only an usurpation ; 
and the negociation of his ambassadors were this year crowned with suc- 
cess. The firmán, so anxiously expected, was transmitted to him with 
the honorary title of Shahwardi Khan, and accompanied by a present of 
an elephant. 


This year was distinguished by a successful attack on the Daüd 
А. Н. 1177.  Pátras, after which Miyan Ghulam Shah invaded the 
А. H. 1762. independent province of Kach. This expedition origi- 
nated in the wanton spirit of plunder and rapine so common to Asiatic 
governments. Дао Laka (or Lackpat), who was at this time the chief 
JAareja of the Kach aristocracy, had succeeded in releasing his person 
and authority from a disgraceful thraldom, in which they had been held 
by a rich and powerful civil officer named Pánja. On this dissolution 
of his power the latter fled to the court of Ghilam Shah and was insti- 
gated by him to attack his sovereign. 


The army of Sindh, which consisted of about 15,000 men, having 
conquered the frontier fort of Sindhri, crossed the salt run without dif- 
ficulty, and entered the Kach territory. Rao Lackpat had directed 
his federal chieftains to assemble at the pass of JAarra,* in the moun- 
tains of which the women and children of the country were secured. 


A battle was fought at this spot and is spoken ef with wonder at this 
present day. The Sindhians surprised and attacked the Jharejas early 
in the morning ; and a thick fog obscuring the light of day until noont 
both armies were intermixed with each other fighting, sword in hand, for 
a period of six hours. The Kach soldiers, according to an ancient 
custom of the Rajptts determined ov death, murdered the whole of their 
families ; and rushing among their enemies commenced a promiscuous 
slaughter of friend and foe. When the fog dispersed, the contending 
parties withdrew from the field, but such was their consternation, at 
the events of the morning, that each made a precipitate retreat. 


The Battle of JAarra is said to have cost the Kach nation 2,000 


* Twenty miles N. E. of Lackpat. 
+ In February and March the fogs are often so thick as to involve tho day 
in total durkness. 
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lives, including the families slain. Scarcely a soldier of the army re- 
turned unwounded, and it is acommon saying, expressive of the immense 
slaughter, that stones a pound in weight were moved from the side of 
the hill by the streams of blood. In 1812 there were three men alive 
in Kacb who had fought at Jharra, and I have conversed with an aged 
man who received seven sabre wounds iu this action. His description 
of the confusion, in which the armies were placed by the fog, was truly 
terrible. The Sindhians lost 7,000 killed and wounded. 


The following year Miyin Ghúlam Shah again invaded Kach, and 
penetrated, without opposition, to within а few miles of the capital ; 
when he compelled the Rao to resign his claim to the seaports of Basta 
and Lackpat, which are situated on a branch of the Indus and on the 
borders of Sindh. 


Miyén Murad Yab Khan, the elder Kalhora, who had been dethroned 
by Ghilum Shih, had died shortly after the first expulsion of Attar 
Khan. He had left several sons who were, about this time, cruelly 
put to death by their uncle ; in consequence, it is said, of the traits which 
they evinced of an aspiring disposition. "The fact is not recorded in the 
history of the times, but it is well known and generally believed in the 
country. САШат Shah was however а favourite of fortune, and his 
undertakings were generally successful. He had already received the 

А. Н. 1179. title of Shahwardi Khau, to which that of Samsam-ad- 

A. D. 1706. dowlat was now added. Ніз mind was also at this time 
eased by a reconciliation with Attar Khan, who, failing in all his attempts 
on the government, threw himself on his brother's mercy, by whom he 

A. Н. 1181. was kindly received and provided with a suitable Jagir 

А. D. 1767. under condition of remaining at all times in person at 

court. 


The Government of the Deras, or villages, which had been conferred 

A. Н. 1153. by Nadir Shah on the Afghans, was transferred to GA á- 

A. D. 1169. lam Shih, and in 1183 re-transferred toa Kandahar offi- 
cer. The Kalhora, who had been employed in the north, arranging bis 
recent acquisitions, now returned and took up his abode in Hyderabad, 
the foundations of which he had laid the preceding year. 


The Rao of Kach courted the friendship of САШат Shak, by offer- 
ing the daughter of one of his BaAiyad in marriage. The Jharejas of 
Kach practice female infanticide, but daughters are occasionally prescrv- 
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ed. The Rajpits have a custom of giving their daughters in marriage 
to Hindus or Mahomedana, if by the connexion, their inheritance can be 
preserved from danger. ‘This is the only cause for which it is lawful to 
form such an alliance. It is common to adopt daughters of any caste for 
the purpose of being 80 disposed of, but this is done privately, and the im- 
position though known is not notorious. The lady given to Ghulam Shah 
is said to have been of this description. The alliance was accepted, 
which as the proposal had been voluntary gave rise to many reciprocal 
attentions. Lackpat and Basta Bander whichhad before been conquered, 
were on this occasion restored to Kach. Ghulam Shah survived this 
connexion but a short time; he died at Hyderabad in the beginning of 

A. Н. 1166. 1186 H. after two days’ illness, attributed, by Mahome- 

А. D. 1772. gan superstition, to the wrath ofthe saints, whose graves 
had been disturbed, in founding the new capital. 


Sahib Zadah Sarafraz Khan was placed in possession of his father’s 
Míyán Saraf- dignity by the universal voice of the country, and the se- 
raz Khau. lection was approved by the Kandahar government. The 
first year was employed in settling the affairs of the province and arrang- 
ing the northern districts, which were at this time agnin transferred to 
the Kalhorz authority. These measures having béen concluded, the 
Sindhian army was led to Kaci, through which it passed into Wagar 
on the borders of Gujarat. Having received the submission of the 
Chief Jharejis, Sarafraz Khan marched from Wagar through the 
Chowan territory, and thence crossing the desert by the route of Parkur 
returaed to Sindh in the 1188 Hej. 


The Baluchi tribe of Ta/pára had long filled the mogt distinguished 
offices of the government, aud they had, at different periods of the Kal- 
hora fortunes, essentially aided in supporting them by their arms and 
counsel ; and had acquired a degree of influence and power, which, подег 
a chieftain of less vigour and talent than Ghilam Shah, would have 
been considered as extremely dangerous to the public peace. Mir By. 
ram Khan, the leading person of the Talpuras, had possessed the confi- 
dence of Ghúlam Shah, a circumstance which procured him many enemies, 
among such as fancied themselves better deserving of favour from an im- 
mediate connexion with, or from ancient attachment to the reigning fanii- 
ly. On the accession of Sarafraz Khan, these were not wanting in their 
endeavours to excite in his mind а jealousy of the views of Mir Byram, 
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which feeling was, perhaps, sharpened by the respect in which the Mir 
was held by the province in general, and which combined with the deyot- 
ed attachment of his tribe, placed him on a footing little beneath that of 
his sovereign. 


Surafraz Khan, on his return from the Kach expedition, caused the 
suspected nobleman and hie son Mir Sobhdar Khan to be privately put 
to death. Whether this severity arose from the discovery of treason- 
able proceedings, on the part of the sufferers, or whether it was the re- 
sult of an unfounded jealousy, is not well ascertained ; but it is certain 
that the T'alpáras had assumed a very high aud alarming control in 
public affairs. This act of the government, although unattended at the 
moment by апу extraordinary commotion in the country, nevertheless 
created а deep impression on the minds of the military tribes, (of which 
the Talpára was among the most powerful) and led the way to those 
revolutions which, at no very distant period, placed the family of Mír 
Byram on the throne of Sindh, and sank that of Ko/Aora in poverty 
and distress. 


So early as 1758 A. D. the East India Company had established fac- 
tories at Thatta and Shah Bander, where their mercantile speculations 
were encouraged by Míyán САШат Shah, with whom a friendly inti- 
macy subsisted, productive of reciprocal advantage. The state of the 
society and government of Sindh, howerer, have constantly been unfa- 
vourable to the success of trade. The changes in the government have 
been so frequent that the merchant has never fel: himself secure; a cir- 
cumstance which, operating in conjunction with the hazard of transport- 
ing goods through various barbarous tribes, unrestricted by civilized 
control, has always obstructed this natural channel, Sarafraz Khan 
did not extend the same enconragement to the British factories as had 
been done by his father, and continued from time to time to obstruct 
their views and injure their interests, until it became necessary to with- 
draw them entirely. 


Three years subsequent to this period, Surafraz Khan was deposed 
by the Balüchis, who place his brother Miydn Mahomed Khan ou the 
masnad. His incapacity rendred a further change necessary; and Sa- 
dik Ali Khan, a nephew of Miyén Ghulam Shah, was selected. The 
object of their choice upon trial did not suit their views, and the Ba- 
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lúchi chiefs once more indulged their caprice by elevating Míyán Ghi- 
lam Nabiy Khan, a brother of the late Ghulam Shah. 


The period was, however, now arrived when the blood of Mir By- 
А. Н. 1187. ram Talpüra was to be revenged on the Kalhora family, 
А. D. 1773. The deceased had a son named Mír Bejar, who at the 

time of his father’s death was absent опа pilgrimage to Mekka; and 
Ghilam Nabiy had been a short time seated in his authority when this 
officer landed in his native country, and assembling his tribe public- 
ly announced his design of opposing the government. Ghilan Nabiy 
hoping, by а sudden and decisive battle, to check the spirit of defection 
which spread rapidly through the military tribes, attacked the Talpiras, 
but was slain in the action. 

In the meanwhile Miyin Abdul Маму, a brother of the deceased, 
shut himself up in the fort of Hydernbad, where he cruelly put to death 
Attar Khan, Sarafraz Khan, and Mir Mchomed Khan Kalhoras, who 
had at different times held the sovereign authority. His object in thus 
imbruing his hands in the blood of his nearest relatives, it is difficult to 
discover. It could hardly have been jealousy, because the victims were 
already prisoners; and as such, could not be dangerous to his projects. 
Indeed this atrocious conduct would appear to have been the effect of a 
naturally cruel and blood-thirsty disposition. 


Mir Bejar laid siege to Hyderabad, but, finding his means inadequate 
to its reduction, he opened а negociation which terminated іп Abdil 
Nabiy being elected sovereign of Sindh, whilst Mir Bejar was confirm- 
ed in the office of minister, which had been so long held by his family, 
This arrangement placed the active administration of affairs in the hands 
of the Mir,(with which his amhition was probably satisfied,) without in- 
curring the odium and danger attending a total exclusion of the Kalhora 
dynasty, which was still an object of veneration among the people. 


During the government of 45dál Nabiy the province was invaded by 

А. H. 1195. an army from Kandahar, sent to enforce а sannad which 

A. D. 1781. had been issued by the king, placing Izat Yar Khan, a 
nephew of Abdul Nabiy, on the throne. Mir Bejar defeated the Afghans 
іп а battle near Shikarpér, and the pretender having fled, the victor re- 
turned to the capital, where he continued successfully to guide the reins 
of authority. 

The infatuated Kalhora, himself uneasy under the tutelage in which 
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he was held, notwithstandig the examples which had so recently passed 
before him, resolved to cut off his minister by assassination. Various 
attempts are said to have been made and failed; but he was at length 
successful, through the friendship of the Raja of Jhodpur. Two 
Rajpáts visited Hyderabad, and under a pretence of business were admit- 
ted by Mir Bejar to a private conference, when they stabbed him to the 
heart. The assassins were shot from the roof of the room, perforated 
for the purpose, none having courage to face them sword in hand. It 
is by no means uncommon for Rajputs to devote themselves to death 
with 8 view of serving their master, and, among the Rathores of Mar- 
war, in particular, there is little difficulty in finding agents of this descrip- 
tion ; but it must be remarked that it proceeds entirely from devotion to 
their chieftain, and the person who would assassinate at his simple com- 
mand, would spurn any attempt to bribe him to the office. In 1314, 
there was an instance of two Rathore Jemedars thus sacrificing them- 
selves at the request of the Цао of Kach. 


Abdul Nabiy attained his object, but, with a timidity characteristic 
of the abetter of such а deed, fled with precipitation to the court of Ke- 
lat, leaving his autbority to be usurped by 4bdillah Khan, the son of 
the deceased ; who, with his natural cousin Mir Fattah Khan, assumed 
the sovereign control of the province. 


In the year of the Hej. 1196 the cause of the exiled Abdul Nabiy 
А. Н. 1196. was espoused by Nasir Khan Barrohi, who appropriated 
А. D. 1752. а select body of his troops under a relation named Mir 
Zorak, to reinstate the KalAora. The attempt having failed, the Tal- 
pira» flocked to the standard of 4bdálla, and defeated the Barrohis 
in a bloody contest in which Zorak lost his life. Abdul Nabiy de- 
spairing of further aid from Kelat, once more crossed the mountains of 
Baluchistan and fled to the court of JAodpár, where he met with a 
warm reception. The Raja retained the prince at court, whilst he de- 
tached an army to pave the way to the overthrow of the Talpiros. 
The Rajpüte were however defeated by the former, in a battle said to 
*have been seldom equalled in the fury with which it was maintained ; 
and the wretched Kalhora thus disappointed on all sides, repaired to the 
camp of the King of Kandahar. 


Here he persuaded some of the courtiers to lay his prayer before His 
Majesty, who at length nominated Maddad Khan, a general of distinc- 
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tion, to command a formidable force on this service.* Оп approach- 
ing the Sindhian frontier, the Afghans were reinforced by a detachment of 
Barrohts from Kelat, and Abdullah Khan, having laid the country 
waste, sent the women and children into Kach, and took refuge in person 
in the great desert. The Afghans findiug neither friend to greet nor foe 
to oppose them in Sindh, called upon the Talpuras to acknowledge 4b- 
dál Nabiy and resume their respective ranks and situations at his court ; 
а proposal which was readily acquiesced in by Abdillzh; and the ori- 
ginal system of government was once more established. 


The calm was momentary, for 4ddul Nabiy again raised the flame 
of civil discord by unjustly and cruelly putting to death Баал 
Khan Тарига, а few days after the latter had renewed his allegiance. 
Mir Fattah Ali, the son of Mir Sobhdar, and grandson of Byram 
Khan, was unanimously elected chief of the Talpáras, and by a series 
of gallant exertions drove the Kalhora from the throne, which he him- 
self occupied. Over anxious however to remove those who hed a more 
legal claim to the masnad, his conduct alarmed his nephews, Mir Sobh- 
dar and Mir Jharra, the sons of Fattah Khan. These princes 
privately fled from Hyderabad, the former to Lohri and the latter to 
Badban, where they both finally established chieftainships, and where 
they still remain powerful federals of the Sindhian government. 


One more effort was made by the deposed Kalhora to recover his 
lost kingdom.t Aided by a powerful army from Kandahar and Kelat, 
he entered the province, where he was joined by a considerable body of 
partizans. According to custom, the Tulpiras having secured their 
families in Kach, laid waste the frontier and avoided an action until 
having succeeded in purchasing the neutrality of the auxiliaries, Mir 

Fattah Ali attacked the troops of 46760 Nabiy, who being defeated 
with immense slaughter, fled to Sewistan. 


About the same period Zeman Shah ascended the throne of Kanda- 
har, and led an army towards Sindh to enforce payment of the tribute 
which had been irregularly discharged since the separation of JAarra 
and Sohrab. The advance of the King was checked by a deputation 
from the three Talpira chiefs, (who had caused Sindh to be deserted 


® This expedition is mentioned in Elphinstone's Cabul II. p. 359. 
+ This expedition is the one probably mentioned by Elphinstone; Cabul II. p. 369. 
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and taken refuge in the desert,) apologizing in the most humble terms for 
their past neglect, and promising more regularity in future. Fattah АН 
had a warm friend in the Wazir, who persuaded his master to desist 
from the expedition, and afterwards procured а firmán for the gov- 
ernment of the province in the name of the Talpiros, an event which fi- 
nally put ап end to the dynasty of the Kalhora sovereigns. The 
wretched Abdil Nabiy wandered from place to place until he fixed his 
residence finally at JAodpur, in Marwar, where his family still hold a 
distinguished rank. | 


It is only necessary to add, that, when no longer threatened from 
foreign war, the Tulpuras became jealous ofeach other. А strong par- 
ty supporting the cause of Mir Ghulam Hussain the son of Abdullah 
Khan, who was ultimately placed in the government under the protec- 
tion of Mir Fattah Ali, who in concert with his brothers Mir СА ат 
Ali, Karrim Ali and Murad Ali continued to manage the affairs, whilst 
the independence of Jharra and Sohrab, in their respective territories, 
was regularly guaravteed. 


The preceding pages record one continued struggle for greatness dur- 
ing a period of three centuries, and the object so ardently desired had 
scarcely been attained, when the same powerful hand which raised the 
mendicant KalAoras to the throne, in the short space of ten years hurled 
them headlong to their origiual obscurity ; destined to stand a memora- 
ble proof of the changeable nature of worldly affairs and the futility of 
human exertion. 


It is remarkable that the nation of Sikhs originated muchin the same 


manner and struggled at the same period of time as the Kalhoras, but 
in the issue with better success. 


Аст. IV.— Anatomy of the Common Musguitoe (Culex Pipicns) 
By J..H. Carrer, Esq., of the Bombay Medical Service. 
Or THE PROBOSCIS, ALIMENTARY, AND GENERATIVE ORGANS OF 
THE MusQUITOE, CULEX PIPIENS.— Linn. 
Distinguishing marks of the two sezes. 


Before entering on the description of the internal organs of the mus- 
quitoe, it may be as well to notice the principal external points of differ- 
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ence that exist between the male and female of tlie species. These are 
the following :— 


Body of the male much more slender than that of the female. An- 
tenne, though of the same length, much longer and more plumose than 
those of the female, and contain double the number of joints. Palpi іп 
the male very largely developed, compared with those of the female, first 
joint extending nearly to the extremity of the proboscis. Two hook-like 
processes or claws inclined downwards from the upper part of the last 
segment in the male, which do not exist in the female, where they are 
replaced by two processes one on each side of the anus. 


Of the Proboscis. 


This is & most complicated organ, compouuded of all the parts of the 
mouth except one pair of palpi. The following is the order in which 
the different parts are placed in relation to each other. Externally is 
the proboscidian sheath; within this, atransparent horny sheath, and again 
within the latter three setee, one of which is spear-pointed, and the other 
two saw-pointed at their free extremities. 


The proboscidian sheath, which encloses all the other parts, is a mem- 
braneous, cylindrical tube, arising from the inferior part of the head ; it is 
about half the length of the whole animal, is covered externally with 
hairs and scales, and is open superiorly, by a longitudinal fissure, which 
extends throughout its whole length. Towards its free extremity it 
becomes contracted, and terminates in a bilobate portion, consisting of 
two hollow pouches, round externally and covered with hairs, and smooth 
internally where they are in contact with each other. 


The internal sheath is not quite so long as the last. It is formed of 
a stiff, horny, transparent, cylindrical tube ; is in continuation posteriorly 
with the pharynx, and is firmly fixed above toa rostrated process which 
projects forward from the anterior part of the head, just below the tu- 
bercles of the antenne. From this point also it is reinforced by two 
distinct portions, one on each side, which soon become incorporated with 
it. Its free extremity bears a great resemblance to the point of a pen, 
and is extremely sharp and delicate. Posteriorly it is continued back 
through the head to the pharynx, where it dilates into a horny hollow 
bulb, and then becomes contracted again to its original calibre before 
joining it. On its inferior aspect, it is also open longitudinally, by a 
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fissure, which extends from the pharyux to its free extremity. Within 
it are enclosed three sete. 


One of these is epear-pointed and is fixed posteriorly on the median 
line between the proboscis and internal sheath, which it immediately 
enters and is continued to its extremity. | 


Below it lie the two saw-pointed sete in close approximation. They 
are fixed posteriorly, one on each side the spear-pointed sete, close to the 
inner edge ofthe palpi, and soon approaching each other enter the horny 
sheath, and in like manner are continued to its extremity, when their 
serrated edges are turned towards each other. 


The pair of palpi are placed immediately above the base of the probo- 
scidian sheath, at the base, and on the outer side of the saw-pointed setee. 


The following appear to be the analogies of the different elements of 
the proboscis :— 


The proboscidian shenth is a prolongation of the under lip or labium.* 
The central spear-pointed sete may be compared to the mandibles united, 
and the two sa w-pointed веѓа and the pair of palpi annexed to them to 
masellee, and their palpi. The palpi of the labium may be considered 
{ө be incorporated with the proboscidian sheath. 


During the act of puncturing the skin in search of food, the pro- 
boscidian sheath is retracted, and drawn towards the breast, 80 as to un- 
cover the penetrating instruments. This takes place simultaneously with 
their insertion, and the juices are probably conveyed into the pharynx, 
and principally through the internal horny sheath. 


In the male, the proboscis is very imperfectly developed, and from 
never having found any food in the stomach, it is probable that they bite 
less frequently, and are therefore far less troublesome than the female. 


Alimentary Organs. 


The pharynx, which is continued backwards from the horny sheath 
to the esophagus, is short and narrow, and just before it joins the ceso- 
phagus, receives the ducts of three glandular bodies. 


The esophagus is large at its commencement, becomes gradually nar- 
rower towards the stomach, where it ends in a short, dilated portion, 
which after being slightly contracted, swells out again into a pear-shaped 


® The internal sheath ix an clongztion of the npper lip or labium. 
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stomach with its large end posteriorly. The pylorus is contracted and 
narrow. The ileum short and straight, and ends in the colon, which is 
dilated at its cecal extremity, and in its substance contains several cor- 
diform glandular bodies attached to each other by small vessels having a 
cellular appearance internally. Thecolon is then continued straight to the 
rectum, where it becomes contracted again to form the anus. 


Generative Organs. 
In the Female. The ovaries consist of two delicate transparent sacs, 
one on each side the rectum, and contain round transparent ovales., The 
oviducts are short, and both terminate together close to the anus. 


In the Male. The generative organs consist of three pairs of glan- 
dular bodies; one pair of which are long and ovoid, and are placed 
close to the posterior end of the stomach ; from each of them a delicate 
duct is continued back to two other glands, which contain a granular 
matter, placed side by side on the median line close to the anus. Oa 
each side of the latter are two other glands, containing a greenish yellow 
granular matter, they unite and terminate in the rectum close to the anus 
at the same point as the latter, to which they are attached. 

Biliary Vessels. 


The biliary vessels are six in number; they enter the duodenal end 
of the ileum close to the pylorus, and are convoluted round the large end 
of the stomach. 

Explanation of the Plate. 


Fig. 1. Musquitoe (Culex. pipiens) е Internal sheath or la- 
magnified 8 times. Female. bium. 
2. Male. f Proboscidian sheath or 
a Antenne. labium. 
b Palpi. 9 Spear-pointed setee. 
c Hook-like processes of the А h Saw-pointed sete. 
tail. c Polpi. 
Fig. 3. Diagram of the elements k Dilated portion of inter- 
of the proboscis magni- nal sheath. 


fied 16 times. 
a Neck. 
& Head. 
c Antenne. 
d (Esophagus. 


Fig. 4. Magnified view of the ex- 


tremity of the probo- 
scis. 
a a Bilobate portion. 
$ Longitudinal fissure. 
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Fig. 5. Magnified view of the ex- ' Fig, 7. Glandular bodies found 


tremity of the internal in the ९०2८७) end of the 
sheath. | colon. 
a Pen-pointed extremity. | Fig. 8. Male organs of genera- 
b Longitudinal fissure. tion. 


a Internal sheath. b b Their ducts leading to 
b Dilated portion. vesiculee seminales. 


| 
| 

Fig. 6. Alimentary canal. | a a Testicles. 
| 

c Longitudinal fissure. | c c Vesicule seminales. 


d Pharynx. dd Two glandular vesicles 
e e e (Esophagus. containing a greenish 
S ff Salivary glands. yellow granular secre- 
g Stomach. tion. 
hhh Biliary Соса. Fig. 9. Magnified view of the 
i Ileum. free extremities of the 
k Colon and rectum. elements of the pro- 
l Anus. boscis exposed. 
m m Processes at the oval ex- a Superior surface. 
tremity of the female. 6 Inferior surface. 


n n Ovaries and their ducts. 


I alsosend the Society a drawing of a species of musquitoe, whichis very 
common in Lower Sindh, and is generally termed by the Europeans 
а sand-fly. Из biteis equally poisonous with that of the common mus- 
quitoe, though the swelling that follows it is not go extensive. 


It differs from the common musquitoe in not being more than one 
third of its size, and is almost colourless, bordering upon whiie. The 
body and wings are covered with tufts of hair. The proboscis larger at 
its extremity than at its base, but not suddenly dilated, as in the common 
musquitoe, and the external or horny sheath isformed of four separate por- 
tions of equal size and length, concaveexternally and pointed in an obtuse 
angle at their extremities, and within them is enclosed a single stylette. 
The palpi, like those of the common musquitoe, are longer than the pro- 
boscis, and bent downwards at their extremities. 


Sindh Musquitoe._ Сшес pipicus. Linn: 
Fig.l, Female, 8 mes natural size, 
Fig. 2. Magnified 16 times natural size. 
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Авт. У.— № on а Specimen of Iron Ore from the vicinity 
of Malwan. By BALL G. SHASTREE, Esq. 


The accompanying is а specimen of the ore from which iron is ех- 
tracted in the vicinity of Malwan. Though the laterite, in which this ore 
occurs, almost every where overlaps the basalt and other rocks, in the 
Southern Conkan the ore is generally found only in detached masses, on 
the tops of hills, not far from grouud, its presence being indicated by 
the appearance of small ferruginous fragments on thesurface. The fol- 
lowing description of its minerological and chemical properties has been 
supplied to me by Bhaá Daji, the assistant to the Chemical Professor in 
the Elphinstone Native Education Institution, who examined it at my 
request. 


“It is massive, compact, externally brown or reddish brown, internally 
steel-grey, glimmering. Brittle, streak yellowish brown, fragments 
splintery, sharp, fracture flat conchoidal. Spec. gra. 3:32. Before 
the blowpipe, it yields a dark blue shining enamel, attracted by the mag- 
net. Its constituents have been found to be water, the black ozide 
and peroride of iron, alumina, silica, а trace of manganese and mag- 
nesia. 


** A considerable portion of this mineral contains a shining steel grey 
lamellar powder, which is most difficult of solution both in nitric and 
muriatic acids. It is supposed to be the black oxide, which is regarded 
by many chemists as a distinct oxide—a mixture of the oxide and per- 
oxide of iron in various proportions.” 


Though the process employed at Malwan, for extracting the metal 
from the ore, is nearly the same as that adopted elsewhere in India, and 
described in Mr. Prinsep’s Gleanings of Science (vol. 1st, p. 230, and vol. 
3rd, p. 328, 330), the following details on the subject, literally translated 
from the letter of a friend residing on the spot, may be interesting for 
the sake of comparison. 


* Equal measures of this ore and that of charcoal, reduced to fine 
powder, are intimately mixed by means of water, and smelted in a furnace 
which is represented in the following diagram. 
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* It is round and about three feet in height ; its diameter at the bot- 
tom is nearly a foot and 
& half, and at the top, 
about а foot. c is a 
circular opening three 
inches from the bot- 
tom and about 9 inches 
in diameter, through 
which the half melted 
mass of iron is taken 
out. d and e are two 
apertures for the in- 
sertion of the pipe of 
the bellows. f the 
place where the bellowsman sits, about two feet from the ground. 


*' The furnace is loaded with about 10 paylies, or about 80 108. of 
charcoal. А seer, or about 2 lbs. in weight, ofthe mixed powder is now 
thrown in together with charcoal sufficient to reduce the ore. The 
opening c is closed up by a stone and clay, and the materials in the fur- 
nace ignited. The bellows consist of single skins of goats worked by 
the hands. 


* When the powder is formed into а mass (which may be seen from 
above), the furnace is again loaded with about 2 lbs. ofthe powder. The 
half melted mass is taken out, through the openings, by means of a paori 
or shovel, and is beaten by heavy hammers onan anvil, The iron 
is then ready for sale. Ifa large quantity of iron is to be prepared, 
fresh quantities cf powdered ore are successively added to the melted 
mass, and allowed to be incorporated with it, until a mass of about 20 Iba. 
in weight is obtained." 


A process somewhat different from the preceding is more frequently 
employed. It is as follows :— 

“The ore is exposed to sunshine for a week or two to deprive it of 
moisture. Itis then carried to the place of manufacture and roasted, 
which renders it brittle and capable of being easily reduced to powder, 
in which no pieces larger than a pea are allowed to remain. 


“The next operation is to put in about 2 paylies or 16 lbs. of fine 
charcoal powder, at the bottom of the oven described above. Upon this 
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are put cinders, and wood charcoal is thrown in up tothe brim. The 
bellowsman begins his task, and when the ignited mass, in the inside of 
the furnace, subsides a little, about half a seer by measure, or 1 lb. in 
weight, of the powdered ore is thrown in with about two paylies or 16 
Ibs. of charcoal. When again the fire has subsided about 9 inches, the 
same quantity of ore and charcoal is thrown in. This is coatinued from 
6 to 9 o’clock in the morning. No more powder is now employed, 
but tke bellowsmen continue blowing for about 3hours more. By this 
time a mass of iron is formed at the bottom of the oven, from which it 
is taken out through a hole made for this purpose, by means of a large 
pair of pincers, and placed on an anvil, on which it is beaten by heavy 
hammers. | | 


““ Thus a piece of good iron about 10 seers in weight is obtained. It 
is called by the natives Madagé. A similar quantity is made in the af- 
ternoon. One piece is sold for about 8 annas, one half of which is 
given to the bellowsman. 


* The manufacture of iron is the exclusive trade of a class of natives 
called Dháwar. The agricultural classes are also acquainted with the 
process; but if they want to prepare any iron, they have recourse to a 
Dháwar. For if апу person were to attempt to manufacture it at his 
house, he would be liable to be deprived of his caste. 


* The smelting of iron is carried on at Masará, Kholala, Vayangaon, 
and several other villages. "There are generally 4 smelting furnaces in 
each village. Ав the operations of these require an immense expendi- 
ture of fuel, the principal men of the villages do not allow the Dháwars 
to settle in large numbers in their vicinity. No great quantity is there- 
fore produced in any one of them. The charcoal used js from soft wood ; 
that of Kháir (the Mimosa Catechu) is hard, and is said to produce no 
ironifemployed. As iron bars and blocks have found their way here,the 
quantity of the metal now manufactured in this district cannot be worth 
more than about а thousand rupees annually ; being one-half cf what 
was produced under the former Government. 
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Авт. VL—4A brief account of the minor Bauddha Caves of 
Beira and Bajah, in the neighbourhood of Karli. Com- 
municated in a letter, from Мг. М. L. WESTERGAARD, to 
James BIRD, Esq., with translations, by the latter, of in- 
scriptions found at both. 


Some account of a cave at the village at Bajah, between Karli and 
Lohgarh, was sometime ago communicated by a member of this Society, 
Manockjee Cursetjee, Esq., and was accompanied by fac-similes of the 
inscription : but hitherto the more perfect excavations, at Beira, have 
not been noticed, and their existence seems scarely known to Euro- 
peans. A rough sketch of the Beira cave, drawn from memory, accom- 
panies this brief account of it, which I am enabled to give on the author- 
ity of Mr. Westergaard ; but while, in the absence of more extended 
information, this may satisfy the curiosity of some in such matters, a 
fuller and more perfect account would still be of interest to the mem- 
bers of the Society. 


Mr. Westergaard writes—I have just returned from a visit to the 
caves in the neighbourhood of Karli, and I am led to suppose that the 
minor caves, at Birsa and Bajah, might possibly have escaped your no- 
tice. Itakethe liberty to send you а short description, with copies of 
the few inscriptions there; hoping that you will not refuse this small 
contribution to your most important and interesting work on the Caves 
of Western India. The caves at Виза, (or as it is called, in the map 
of the Poona Collectorate, Beira,) are situsted about six miles S. W. 
from Wargam. The plan of the temple resembles Karli, but is neither 
of во great extent nor во well executed, and appears more modern. 1 
contains а Dehgop ; * and its roof, which is ribbed, and supported by 


* This is a stone spire, of an hemispherical form, placed at the extreme end 
of the arched Bauddha caves; and is & type of tho corporeal frame of the five 
elements, or ће Dhyani Buddhas, bring the same as the Anushthana Sarira 
of Kapila’s philosophy, or vehicle of the subtle person or spirit 

That, at the cave of Karli, is named, in the inscription on it, Sansar-ratha; 
or the worldly vehicle, and establishes a fact that it is meant asa type of a 
first cause, producing effects io the versatile world. It is in fact considered 
an aggregation of the elements, effected by the presidence of spirit; and 
viewed ав а type of elemental creation, presents an analogy to the mundane egg, 
from which, according to the doctrines of antiquity, spruog the first born 
of the world. 


INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE CAVES OF BEIRA AND BAJAM, 
NEAR WARGAM ON THE POONA ROAD. 
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TEMPLE DE BODJA pres KARLI. 
Inscription: placee dans un encadrement: audessus d'une citerne agauche due Temple de Bodya. 
[7 Ligne: 
2 тр 
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Inscription placte sur une porte laterate faisant partie dulogement ds Fretice dans 
le Temple de Bodja. 
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twenty-six octagonal pillars, about ten feet high, seems to have been 
covered with paintings, which are now, however, so indistinct, that 
nothing can be made out of them. There are four pillars, about tweuty- 
five feet bigh, in front, surmounted by a group of horses, bulls, and 
elephants. The first pillar supports a horse and a bull, with a male 
and female rider; the next three elephants and one horse, two of the 
elephants having a male and female rider; the third three horses and 
one elephant, a male and female rider being placed on two of the horses ; 
and the fourth pillar is surmounted by two horses bearing a male and 
female rider. ‘The hall of instruction, which is of an oval shape, has a 
vaulted roof, and is situated close to the temple. It contains eleven 
small cells ; and over the door of one of them there is an indistinct and 
partly defaced inscription, which will be immediately noticed. 


The caves of Bajah are situated three miles S. E. from the village 
of Karli. The principal temple contains а Degon but no sculptures, 
and has its roof supported by tweuty-seven plain pillars. Outside there 
is a group, executed in bas relief, now much defaced. On both sides 
of the chapel the hill has been excavated into two stories, corresponding 
with the height of the temple, and containing the usual halls of in- 
struction with cells. But the most curious of the sculptures is a 
collection of fourteen DeAgops, five of which are inside and the others 
outside the cave. On the first of the latter there is an inscription. 


Mr. Westergaard, in his interesting correspondence with ше; entered 
into an elaborate examination of the probably correct reading of the in- 
scriptions at both caves; and while I felt myself under the necessity of 
dissenting, in part, from his observations, I was infinitely obliged to 
him, as they enabled ше to give n more nccurate reading nnd translation 
in my second letter. Mr. Westerganrd's objections to the reading, first 
sent, applied chiefly to the vowel points employed, to the substitution of 
aspirated for unaspirated consonants, and to the use of cerebral for den- 
tal letters. То these I replied, that the Prakrit of the cave inscrip- 
tions, which contains a large admixture of Pali nnd Sanskrit words, is 
employed by the Jainas for the composition of their scriptures, and ad- 
mits of the changes objected to, while its grammatical structure ap- 
pronches nearer the Magadhi or Pali than the Sanskrit, and may be 
more correctly interpreted after the model of the former, than through 
a Sanskritized medium. I have since obtained а copy of the Bajah 

öl e 
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inscription by Monsieur D’Ochoa, which enables me to correct some 
points doubtful in Mr. Westergaard’s copies. 


The cave inscriptions, generally embody, religious and historical in- 
formation, and strongly confirm, what the general principles of the 
Bauddha religion in various countries teach us, that this widely diffused 
system had its origin in physical and metaphysical opinions, on the 
subject ofa first cause, made applicable to explain the phenomena of 
the world and of human nature; and was intimately connected, at its 
rise with the worship of the heavenly bodies, and the Sabean idolatry. 
Hence it is that the inscription on the obelisk at Karli is declaratory of 
its dedication to the sun; while many of those from the caves of Junir are 
more fully declaratory of the different deifications, celestial and human, 
which were objects of worship among the Bauddhas ; hence also the ex- 
planation of a fact, that the coins of the Afghanistan and Panjab topes, 
which have been accurately named MitÁraic, present the same mystical 
symbols as precede the cave inscriptions, and are igdicatory of the respect 
paid to the planetary bodies, and to fire. The group of horses, bulls, 
and elephants, on the four pillars in front of the arched cave at Beira, 
(Birsa) resembles what we find on the Indo-Mithraic coins of the North ; 
and is evidence, were no other proofs procurable, that such belongs to 
the worship of the sun: for as Proclus de Sacrifíciis observes :— 

‘‘ Animalia sunt Solaria velut leones ;’’ and of the latter there are numer- 
ous sculptures in the Bauddha caves of Western India, accompanied by 
figures of the deer, tiger, &c. 


The first inscription, from the Beira cave, described as executed over 


the door of a small cell, reads, 


नासिकातपा सिनासासथपतासपुवानाक माह. 


Nasika tapasino sa sathaputasa puvanaka maha : 
aud may be translated, 


** By an ascetic of Nasika resembling the purified Saint (Buddha,) 
the primeval heavenly great one." 


Here Suttha, the Pali name for Buddha, is spelt with the aspirated 
dental tha, and without the usual fa, which constitutes the correct mo- 
dern spelling of За Ла; which is а Prakrit corruption of the Sanskrit 
worb y3 Shreshktha, meaning preeminent, ог most excellent, and the same 
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with Seth, an appellation given, by the Jainas and Parsees of Gujarat, 
to great and good men of rank and consideration. 

The second inscription, from the same caves, said to be over a well, 
reads, 


RAT HS स्यमनवयमहा रतन य्यसामद्धिनके स्यदया धमाउपादम नाका सवास्यके य्य. 


Mahatya palakaya manavaya maharatanaya samidhinakayadayadhama 
upada msnakasa vatya kaya: 


and may be translated, 


** 4 righteous gift of a small offering to the moving power, (body) 
tke intellectual principle, the cherishing material body, the offspring 
of Manu, the precious jewel, the supreme heavenly one here." 


Mr. Westerganrd proposed to read Mahatuya palikaya, which per- 
haps might be rendered, “ for the preservation of a quantity of water," 
but I prefer the original reading, as the cherishing principle of creation, 
alluded to in the inscription, is doubtless water ; under which form, and 
which symbol the female divinity, Adi Prajna, or Adi Dharma, cha- 
racterised by the lotus ог yoni, is represented among the Bauddhas. 
The esoteric meaning of the inscription has reference to Prajna, who, 
as the active power of nature, is manifested, in Nepal, as Jal-sa-rup, ог 
a form of water; and is represented, at the caves of Ajanta and Ellora, 
89 а female, seated on the lotus, over whose head are descending streams 
of water. 


Regarding the caves at Bajah, Mr. Westerganrd observes, that the 
first of the inscriptions there, is on the first of the nine DeAgopas, out- 
side the cave, and which have been already described. It reads— 


पालन्न वसोभच॑साताना: 
palanna vasibhutasatana : 


and may be translated, 
“ The resting places of the preserver dwelling in the elements.” 
Allusive, 88 would appear, to the influence of the sun, and his course 
amid the signs of the nine planets, of which Кали and Ketu, or the 


nodes, form two; and are always inserted in Bauddha astrological 
diagrams, or systems of sidereal astrology, called in Ceylon Baliak ; 
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which is the worship of the planetary powers, similar in many 
respects to the Syrian idolatry of worshipping and propitiating the 
Вайт, or host of heaven, which protected and influenced mankind 
in health and sickness.* This part of the Bauddha system is connected 
with a belief in the efficacy of amulets and charms for averting the evil 
influence of the stars: and it is usual for both Bauddhas and Jainas to 
address their prayers to the Dasa-Dik-Pals, or ten regents of the 
heavenly quarters. Опе of the Bauddha astrological diagrams, showing 
the mode of prognosticating from the signs of the planets, may be seen at 
page 114 of Sangermano’s description of the Burmese Empire: and a 
similar dingram exists in the temple of Kargone, on the road to Malwa. 
In illustration of the abore inscription, and its connexion with the 
Bauddha religion, I may briefly notice, that the late Dr. Bramley brought 
from Nepal two coins, on the obverse of which there is a seated image, 
accompanied by the inscription, Sama gana, the Supreme Quirister, and 
on the reverse the represenation of a lion, or symbol of the sun, called 
Siho nana, the wise lion. 

The next inscription from the Dajah cares is said to be over a well, 
and reads, 


महारथशाकशाक पत॒सातानदातखाद य्यांदमापा द: 


Maharatha sakasakaputasa tanamdatusa dayadhamapada : 
and may be translated— 


“‹ The righteous gift of а symbol and vehicle of the purified Saka 
Saka, (Shakra or Indrat ) the resting place of the giver.” 


Saka in Sanskrit is the usual appellation for Salivahkuna, аз бил ут is 
that for Buddha, being a title implying sovereignty : but in the present 
inscription Saka-saka is evidently intended for Sakra, the Sanskrit 
name for Indra, or the god of the firmament, who is named in Pali 
Sakko. ‘Two copies of the above inscription are here given; and while 
Mr. Westergaard’s would give the reading Maha Raju, I prefer that in 
Mr. D'Ochoa's— Maha ratha as being more consistent with the sense 
of the passage, and implying that water, over which it is inscribed, is the 
great vehicle of Indra: who, in the inscription from the Khandagiri 


~ 


* See Mr. Upham's account of the Bali in Ceylon, chap. x. 
t *T* Shakra, a name for Indra, the ruler of Swerga or Paradise, 
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rock (Prinsep’s Journal 1837, page 1080,) is styled Mahu-megha- 
vahna, or the great one borne on the clouds. This last title, accord- 
ing to the Trantra portion of the KaAgyur, or Bauddha scriptures of 
Tibet, (Prinsep's Journal, vol. I. p. 389) is also given to a Buddha, in 
subjection to whom the Nagas, or serpents, are assigned the charge of 
the rains. 


Not many years since surprise was expressed that figures common to 
the Bauddhas and Brahmans should have been found in the Indra 
Sabha at Ellora ; but with our present extended knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of both religions, and the testimony of Bauddha inscriptions, that 
the latter system, like that of the Drahmans, admitted the worship of 
Indra and the elements, we can easily account for the ultimate арргох- 
imation (as exhibited in the caves cf Ellora,) of systems originally 
distinct. 


The last inscription which is given by Mr. D’Ochoa’s plate, and not 
inserted in Mr. Westergaard's, is not quite so distinct as the others, and 
I am therefore doubtful of its real meaning. It may perhaps be read, 


Raddhasavalianya satasatiamsugata danam : 
and translated — 


“A gift to the vehicle of Raddha (the perfect oue) the Sugata 
(Buddha) eternally gone." 


Авт. VII.—Meteorological Observations. Ву Dr. Burst. 


` Dr. MALCOLMSON, Secretary to the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 


Sin, —I have the honour to enclose a paper of miscellaneous remarks 
on observations, now in progress at the Observatory, which seem likely 
to establish several laws in reference to atmospheric pressure, which 
have hitherto been mistaken or overlooked. 


The first of these erroneous impressions is, in reference to the period 
of extreme pressure ; which seems to be at least an hour earlier than is 
generally supposed. The second, that the Barometer does not, as usu- 
ally imagined, attain its extreme point of maximum, and then, after a 
pause of definite duration, return on its path ; but oscillates to and fro 
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for the space of nearly an hour before it begins steadily to return from 
the point of maximum or minimum range. 


It seems likely to be made out, by further observations that those 
oscillations follow a definite law, connected with the various seasons of 
the year. 


The observations extend over much too limited a period to permit me 
to lay down any general law, established by them beyond controversy, 
and as yet they are to be esteemed provisional only, and are little calcu- 
lated for publication : and I have taken the liberty of troubling you with 
them now, because the uncertainty of my tenure of office at the Obser- 
vatory, may by and by preclude me from having access to its records. 


I have the honour to be, Sir, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


Geo. Buist. 


There are few points on which the opinions of mariners are more con- 
flicting than on the subject of the absolute value of indications, which 
Meteorological instruments give, relative to atmospheric changes in the 
more tranquil portions of the tropical ocean, rarely visited by storms 
more violent than the gales attending the change of the monsoon, and 
which are more or less prevalent throughout the rainy season. Amongst 
the navigators chiefly voyaging to the north of the line, and betwixt the 
coasts of Africa and India, the Barometer itself is very little heeded. 
The most striking illustration of indifference to this subject is to be found 
in the fact, that while the ships of the Royal Navy are provided with 
meteorological instruments almost as invariably as with anchor or ca- 
ble, a compass or charts—and no really well found merchantman ever 
goes to sea without them,—the Indian Navy, mustering thirty armed 
vessels in all, of which one-half are steamers, are (unless in the case of 
those which have been built and fitted up nt home) almost totally desti- 
tute of meteorological instruments of any description : and those which 
have been provided with Barometers from the Company's stores had, 
considering their quality, almost as well be without them. 


The reasons assigned for the general disregard of the Marine Baro- 
meter in these seas are, that its indications are not trustworthy— 
that it hardly seems to stir on the approach of a storm, unless this 
amounts to an actual hurricane. The Sympiesometer is put aside for 
purely the opposite reasons, that it is too sensitive ;—that it keeps the 
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mariner in a constant state of alarm ;—and that when it sinks most rap- 
idly no such result as that which was apprehended ever ensues. The 
neglect with which this valuable instrument has been treated by the Com- 
mittee of the Royal Society, on Physics including Meteorology, and who 
have excluded it from the list of instruments directed to be kept at all 
Magnetic Observatories, hasunhappily given countenance to the disregard 
with which the Sympiesometer is treated within the tropics; but I shall, 
I trust, be able to show that there is a strong probability that by its use, 
the best established, striking, and inexplicable facts in Metearology,— 
the hour of the occurrence of the maxima and minima of atmospheric 
pressure, indicated by the semi-diurnal fluctuations of the Barometer, 
will receive, as to matter of time, a very material modification. 


It is stated by the Baron Humboldt,* on the authority of Mr. Hors- 
burgh,t that during the rains the indications of the atmospheric tides are 
occasionally interrupted altogether ; and, that, though manifest on the 
open sea, they vanish all along the coast. Our experience at the Obser- 
vatory is so completely at variance with this, that throughout the mon- 
soon during the past two years, when hourly observations have been most 
carefully conducted, we have found the atmospheric tides at all times as 
distinct and regular in their appearance, and nearly as considerable in. 
their range, ав during the steadiest weather in the fair season. At 
Poonah during the rains, I carried on а series of hourly observations for 
three weeks continually, during part of August and September 1841, 
and found the tides in a great measure independent of the weather. 


The hours of maxima are betwixt 9 and 10 a.m. and P.M., and of 
minima betwixt 3 and 5 A.M. and P.M., and amongst the desiderata es- 
pecially pointed to by Humboldt is the determination of the precise mo- 
ment when the mercury reaches its maximum elevation, the length of 
time when it remains there, and the instant at which it begins to descend. 
In furtherance of this inquiry a series of observations, commencing 10 
minutes béfore 9 and terminating 10 minutes after 10 A.M. and P.M., 
in like manner in reference to the hours of maxima and minima, has just 
been commenced, from which the unexpected fact has been elicited, that 
the Barometer, instead of attaining a definite point, and then, after a pe- 
riod of repose, returning on its path, oscillates for the space of nearly an 


* Personal Narrative, vol. VI., Part II., p. 706—English Edition, 1826. 
‘ + Nicholson's Journal, Vol. XIII., р. 20. 
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hour backwards and forwards. These oscillations, in all likelihood, follow 
some definite law, which it will at all events require the observations of 
a twelve-month to demonstrate. The subjoined curves give the results 
of the last eight days' observations, corrected for temperature capillarity, 
&c., and read to thousandths of an inch. The remarkable fact to 
which I propose directing attention, refers to the indications of the Sym- 
piesometer, which, in steady weather, invariably rates its maxima and 
minima at least an hour before theBarometer. To say that this arises from 
the superior sensitiveness of the instrument, is to conceal a most impor- 
tant fact under unmeaning commonplace. Of course it is from this the 
manifestation arises, but then the manifestation itself proves that the 
periods of greatest and least pressure, as assumed from Barometric ob- 
servations only, have been set down an hour too late by meteorologists : 
that instead of the former being from two to three hours, they are from 
three to four hours before noon and midnight ; and instead of the latter 
occurring from four to five hours, they happen within three or four hours 
after these periods respectively. Both of these statements are of course to 
be received with this much of caution—that as yet they are based on a 
very limited number of observations,though these, as far as they go, are in 
а great measure free from anomalies. I have now commenced a series of 
observations on the Sympiesometer, conducted with similar frequency to 
those on the Barometer ; so that while throughout the day and night 
we shall have hourly observations without interruption, we shall for 8 
hours out of the 24, have readings of both instruments taken with the 
utmost care every ten minutes. 


Should the results of these be as hitherto, not only will an important 
fact be added to our stock of information on a subject which has of late 
been matter of special attention, —through the means of an instrument 
hitherto too little consulted on the more rigorous portions of research, — 
but the system of observation now commenced, may probably evolve in 
some definite and systematic form, the amount of interval generally 
intervening betwixt the pressure of the air as indicated by the mercu- 
rial column and the saine thing as made manifest by the оп of the 
Sy mpiesometer. 


To revert to the subject with which these observations opened :—the 
distrust, from opposite causes, n:anifested by mariners, in the eastern 
seas, in the two instruments under consideration, ariscs, in the first place, 
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froin the extreme imperfectiou of the Barometers supplied on board of 
ships. Many seldom read, even by help of a vernier, lower than hun- 
dredths of an inch,—and that often so inaccurately that the vernier itself 
will hardly give precisely the same readings at any two points of the 
scale : they are destitute af all means of pointing out the neutral or zero 
point in the cistern, as well as for making corrections on account of 
expansion. Beyond the tropics these imperfections are compara- 
tively little felt: there the casual range amounts to betwixt two and 
three inches, here it is seldom one-tenth of this; here, again, our 
daily range often exceeds a tenth, there, it rarely gets beyond & hun- 
dredth; here, our daylight range is about double, there, it is scarce- 
ly half that nearest the hours of darkness. The Barometer here, if 
properly constructed, may equally subserve the requirements of the ma- 
riner when its signs are understood, though these signs be different en- 
tirely from those which it elsewhere gives out. So with the Sympieso- 
meter : it occasions alarm from the very circumstance of its sensitiveness, 
which ought to be considered its great recommendation. It is occasion- 
ally employed in place of the Barometer, and is always compared or 
contrasted with it—not with the view of attaining any sound result, but 
to show how little is to be got out of it, because the language it employs 
and the tones in which it speaks are different from those of its mercurial 
neighbour. When the Barometer whispers, the Sympiesometer shout 
or screams ; when the former is silent, the latter whispers: but what of 
that, if we know how to interpret them—if we avoid mistaking vivacity 
for folly, and take the indications in the shape they are given, and for as 
much as they are worth. 


If these errors be avoided in coming to the conclusions desired to be 
attained, the two may form an invaluable combination, when a little care. 
ful observation shall have shown us the precise value of the indications of 
the one when converted info correspouding expression of the other. 


With a view to assist in carrying out these latter ends to some ргас- 
tical available purpose amongst the shipping of our port, I some time 
since addressed one of the best of our meteorological instrument makers 
on the subject —Mir. Adie, of Edinburgh, by whom I have been very 
extensively supplied since my arrival here ; and found that the very finest 
marine Barometers, free of all the defects above adverted to, with the 
means of obtaining all the requisite correetions for the most delicate ob- 
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servations, and with scales reading to thousandths af an inch, could be 
had in numbers betwixt five and six guineas—Sympiesometers of similar 
quality being procurable for like price. 


Авт. VIII.—Bibliothecal notices of important book collections 
in India and the Fast. Ву THE SECRETARY. No. I. MIYAN 
MAHOMED Panan’s ARABIC AND PERSIAN LIBRARY aT Kacu- 
Buv. 


While much has been done to illustrate the civil and natural history 
of this great and extensive country, much yet remains for individuals to 
effect in bringing into one well digested summary of information the scat- 
tered subjects of knowledge we now possess relative to the Antiquities, 
Geography, Paleeography, Philology, religious and civil History of this 
and the neighbouring countries of Asia. We can scarcely indeed fail 
to observe that wherever in the East we may be located by circumstan- 
ces, abundant subjects of interest present themselves for investigation ; 
and that the traveller, least learned in antiquities or languages, can, by 
copying inscriptions or obtaining lists of book-collections, supply abund- 
ant materials for the exertions of others. It is generally believed, and not 
without foundatioñ, that while large and important collections of books 
on Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian literature, have been carried to Europe, 
Many now existing collections, in India and the East, pass unheeded 
by resident Europeans or are barely known. A rare and valuable 
collection of Arabic authors, particularly those relating to the crusades, 
is said to be kept in the mosque of Omar at Jerusalem ; extensive libra- 
ries of books, on the subject of the Jaina faith, have been described by 
Colonel Tod, as existing at Jessalmir and Anhalwara Pattan ; and like 
important libraries, relative to the Bauddha religion, are to be found in 
Tibet, Ceylon, and China. 


In devoting part of this Journal to the head of Bibliothecal noti- 
ces, we trust the Society may be favoured with 88 many communications 
on the subject of Indian book-collections in Sanskrit, Prakrit, and Per- 
sian, as may be in the power of gentlemen, variously distributed over 
the country, to give. Such will supply the Orientalists of Europe with 
desiderata long looked for, and may prore of utility to officers in the 
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service, who devote their leisure time to the illustration of yet obscure 
points in the religious opinions and history of India. Should we 
be supplied with descriptive catalogues from various parts of the country, 
we will be happy to make known the labours of our correspondents on 
such subjects; and in the absence of better information, we now insert a 
list of the books composing the Arabic and Persian library of the deceas- 
ed Miyan Mahomed Panah, which was kindly supplied many years ago 
by Captain Postans, and is well worthy the attention of those wishing to 
have copies of such books. 


THEOLOGY. 


A. Commentaries on the Kuran, chiefly Arabic. 
№. 1 دو جلد‎ — ५५५४ „ш 
Tafsir Kashaf, in two volumes. Author's name is not mentioned, 
but this is a Persian translation and commentary on the most esteemed of 
Arabic commentaries on the Kuran, namely, the Kashaf, which was writ- 
ten at Mekka sometime about 3. D. 1143, and the author of which 
was Imam Abul-Kasim, the son of Omar-al-Zamakhshary. 
No. 2 ایک جلد‎ — sis يمني بر‎ ome Aula 
Marginal notes on the Kashaf, by Saiyad Yemani, in one volume. 
No. 3 ایک جلد‎  فاشک‎ аЛ Lay 
Marginal notes as above; one volume. 
No. 4 ایک جلد‎ GES بر‎ LUUD حاشیه سعد | لدین‎ 
Hashiya Kashaf Saad-ad-din Tuftazani, one volume. 
The author of this well known commentary was Saad-ad-din, the son 
of Masaud-bin-Omar Tuftazani, who died А. D. 1389. 
No. 5 جلد‎ /५१--०-०५८> үт 
Tafsir Baizawy, four vols.—The light of revelation, being a Persian 
translation of, and commentary on the Kuran, according to the Sunny 
faith. The author of this work was Nasir-ad-din Abu Said Baizawy, 
Kazy of Shiraz, who died A. D. 1292. 
No. 6 جلد‎ pw — Sj تفسیر‎ 


Tufsir Mudari£, in three vols. This is an esteemed Arabic commentary 
on the Kuran, by various authors, 
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No. 7 ربع‎ 99 — ну) تير معالم‎ 
А commentary on the truths of the world abore, as explained in the 
Kuran. 


No. 8 ola KI -- i lt еэ Uo 931 уу)! pnt 
A commentary on the lights of revelation, and the secrets of dreams, 
in four vols., the author's name not mentionned. 


No. 9 ایک جلد‎ — ५७४ تفسیر جلال !ا 'دیں‎ 
A commentary by Jalal-ad-din Kohnah; one vol. This, as would 
appear, is the commentary on the Kashaf, written in Egypt by the 
celebrated Shaikh Jalal-ad-din-as-Saiyuti. 
No. 10 و چیر- ایک جلد‎ jint 
Another commentary with additions on other subjects. 
No. 1] جلد‎ «9! — jàf ربع‎ да» мый 
Another commentary not described. 
No. 12 ola ایک‎ — ७०० १२ 8)9० ډور‎ "ned. نفسير‎ 
Another commentary, and not described. 
No. 13 ایک جلد‎ — plod تسیر نیشاپورې‎ 
Tafsir Naishapuri, one volume, not described. 
No. 14 جلد‎ c£  يروپاشین‎ рб 
Another commentary as above. 
No. 15 جلد‎ gy خرش خط‎ AF? uf 
The Kuran of the mosque in fine writing ; five volumes. 
No. 16 № نصف اول‎ oF? uf JJ 4००४ 
The translation of the above into Persian ; the first half completed. 
No. 17 جلد‎ 2५३ — у giu 
Tafsir Hussuiny. A Persian translation of, and commentary on the 
Kuran, according to the Shiah copy. 


There are other nineteen volumes of various commentaries, which 
being of no great note need not be described. 


B.—On the science of reading the Kuran. I قر‎ ple فسم 33( در‎ 


In this division there are ten small volumes and treatises of various 
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kinds on the science of reading the Kuran, performing the necessary 
prostrations, and pronouncing the Khutbah, or oration and prayer 
delivered every Friday for the reigning king. 


C.—Traditions. о plo فم سيرم‎ 
No. 18 نصف جلد‎ c£ نمام و‎ «21 — ८४.१ «४ == 

Sahih-al-Bokhary. This book, next to the Koran, is considered an 
authority in spiritual and temporal matters ; and embodies the traditions, 
relative to the relations, actions, and sayings of the prophet Mahomed. 
It also enumerates the miracles, and relates anecdotes of the ancient pro- 
phets. One volume is complete, and of the other there is only one half. 
The author of this celebrated work was Abi Abdallah-bin-Ismail-al-Bo- 
khary, who died A. D. 869. 


No. 19 دو جلد‎  ملسم‎ on اول‎ Www 
Sahih Muslim, in two volumes, being the first half of the work. 


This is a collection of traditions, by Muslim-bin-Hijay Naishapury, who 
died A. D. 874. 
No. 20 «£i Jus نمام‎ А) ub ३3६4० 

Mushkat Sherif complete. This isa commentary on the Мазай, 
of Abu Mahomed-ibn-Masaud-al-Baghavi who died A. D. 1122. Ве- 
sides the traditions relative to the prophet Mahomed, ‘it embodies por- 
tions of ancient history. The author was Shaikh Wali-ad-din Abdal- 
lah, the son of Abdal Hamid of Tabriz. 


No. 21 جلد‎ jhe — viol Аа) شریف‎ ру 
About one-half of the four volumes of the above work. 
No. 22 ०२०३ bi? مصابیے‎ 
The Misabih of Abu Mahomed-ibn-Masaud-al Baghavy. 
No. 23 جلد‎ зз — (у) شمایل‎ 
Shamail Nabuwi, ia two volumes. These contain the memoirs of 
Mahomed. 
No. 24 زالحقابق‎ P 
Kanz-al-Hakvik, or the treasurers of truths. This may be proba- 


bly the same work as the Kanz-al- Amil of Stewart's Oriental catalogue, 
and if so, contains anecdotes of the ancient Arab tribes, and the descrip- 
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tion of several places in Arabia. Moeller, in his oriental catalogue of 
the Duke of Sax-Gotha’s library, at number 133, describes а book 
called Mifatih-al-Kanue or the Keys of the Treasurers, which appears 
to be & commentary on the work described under the present number. 
No. 25 حصن الحەیں  شش جلد‎ 
Hisni Hussin, or the impreguable fortress, in six volumes. This is 
rather & boók of prayer than traditions. 
No. 26 “yom dq و‎ pti 4०५. 
The CAeAel Hadis, or the forty proverbs and aphorisms of the Pro- 
phet Mahomed. 
No. 27 دو جلد‎ — (५० ) ७ 4०२ jj اربعین حدیت‎ 
А Persian translation of the above work. 
No. 28 اووي و برهان الغافلیں — در ایک جلد‎ Syaa (९३ 


The Chehel Hadis, and Burhan-al-Ghafilin, or the forty traditions 
and guide to the thoughtless in one volume. The last is probably the 
same work as the Tunbih-al-Ghafilin, or warning to the thoughtless, of 
which the author is Abu Leis Samarkhandy. 

No. 29 gules الچناں شرح‎ gle 

The keys of the Genii, or а commentary on the Masabih ; author's 

name not mentioned. 
No. 30 إلراغبين‎ clio سراج الطالبين و‎ 

This is usually known by the name of Minhaj Al Tulabin, a work 
on scholastic theology, relative to religious duties, written by Muhye- 
addin Al Nawavi, with explanation of the names of places and words 
occurring in the book, by his son and commentator called Siraj-ad-din 
Omar, who wrote between 743—758 Hej. or А. D. 1342—1356. 

شرح فارسي حص pont‏ — دو جلد 31 No,‏ 

A Persian commentary on the Hisni Hussin, alrendy described. 

No. 32 فارسي حصن الحصين‎ 4००० 
А Persian translation of the last work. 
No. 33 = ९७७१ غرا یب‎ 

Gharatb-al-Hakayiat, orextraordinary stories, which appears to be the 

game work as that called Maymaa-al-Gharaib, ог the collections of 
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wonders, which contains the traditionary history of Balkh and the 
Sassanides, with the first conquests of the Mahomedans in Khorasan. 
No. 34 °) بقرجمة‎ jua yr لبالب‎ 
Lubab-al-Akbhar, being а collection of traditions, containing moral 
and religious advice to kings. 
No. 35 در ایک جلد‎ — pay ६०४७ جامع الحكايات‎ 
The first work in this collection has been already described, being, as 
would appear, the same with the Gharaib-al-Hakayat. The author 
was Hussain-bin- Asad, who dedicated it to Mahomed Taher the IV. of 
the Taherites of Khorasan, who lost the throne about Hej. 259 A. D. 
872: and at а period when the history of Balkh and the Sassanides 
must have been well known to the inhabitants of these countries. 


Inthe above division there are fifty-two other works of the same 
kind which we need not now describe. 


II. JURISPRUDENCE. 489 ple уу ызуу قىم‎ 


No. 36 غزالي‎ ००४१ plot المتعلمین‎ Olof 
Adab-al-Mutaalamin, or the duties of the learned, known as the 
work of Mahomed Ghazzali, а celebrated Mahomedan doctor of law. 
This is the same work described by Moeller in folio, No. 171, in the 
Duke of Saxe-Gotha’s library ; and again, by De Lacy, in the national li- 
brary of France, (see Cbrestoniathie Arabe, Tome III. p. 133). 


No. 37 نمام ایک جلد‎ ulas 


Hedayah, complete in one vol. This work, which is generally used 
in the English Mahomedan law courts of India, was written by Shaikh 
Burhan-ad-din Ali of Marghinan, in Transoxiana, about the year А D. 
1135. It is a digest of the most approved works on Mahomedan Ju- 
risprudence. 

No. 38 سيوم‎ s الدقايق — جلد اول‎ yx? 

Bahar-al-Dakaiyak, the first and third volumes of the work. This 
is a well known commentary on the work of Hanifah, commonly called 
Kanz-al-Dakaik, or the treasure of subtleties. 

معدن Gilde!)‏ شرع كنز الدقايق 39 No.‏ 

Maadam-al-Hakaik, or the mine of truths. This is another com- 

mentary on the Kanz-al-Dakaik, similar to the above. 
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No. 40 از بول ناقص‎ Шр عبد‎ co 4 Us 
Fatawah Abdallah, wanting the beginning. This is the work of 
Mahomed Abu Abdallah Badr-ad-din-Zerkashi, written in Hej. 873, 
A. D. 1468. 
| М о. 41 cs Hu CS ys 
Fatawah Alamgir, the judicial ordinances of Aurangzeb. 
No. 42 J 3! wis all ioli ८४१५० 
Fatewah Khulasah-al-Fikh, the ordinances, or an abridgment of law ; 
of which there is only the first half. 


No. 43 شرح قدوري‎ VIE a 
Majmaa-al-Bahrain, or the junction of two seas, being the same as 
the Kitab-al- Bahrain No. 119 of Moeller'scatalogue. It is а commen- 
tary on the work of Ahmad-bin-Mahomed Kaduri, who died А. D. 1049. 
The work of the latter is called 4dab-al-Kazi, or the duties of а magis- 
trate, 
No. 44 pio gel شرح‎ sibel | yoy 
A commentary on the smaller body of traditions contained in the work 
of Jalal-ad-din ds Saiyuti. It is the same as No. 71 of Moeller's 
catalogue. 
No, 45 (alt у 
Kanz-al-Dakaik, a copious digest of the Mahomedan law, according 
to the doctrine of Imam Abu Hanifah, one of the great law doctors of 
Mekka, who died A. D. 767. The author of this work was Imam Ab- 
dal-Barkat Ata Allah-bin-Ahmad Hafiz-ad-din-Nessafy, who died A. D. 
1310. í 
No. 46 ola سر‎  يناخ‎ лг зое 
Majmui Khani, а treatise on the duties of prayer, purification, and 
alms, illustrated by quotations from the Kuran. The author was Kamal, 
who wrote during the reign of the Emperor Akbar. 


No. 47 (5:4)! روضة‎ 


Rauzat-al-Faik. This is 8 law book, according to the doctrine of the 
Imam Shafai, written at Damascus by Kazi Zakaria about А. D. 1271. 


No. 48 is 2017 wlelic | 
Makamati Hariri, a work containing oratorical and moral discourses 
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by Abu Mahomed Kasim, the son of Ali-bin-Osman Hariri of Bassornh, 
who died A. D. 1121. 
No. 49 405 شرح‎ 
SharaA KafaiaA.—This is a commentary on the Hedayah,— written 
by [mam-ad-din, the son of Amir Ali. 
No. 50 «115^ C شر‎ 


Sharah Muahib.— This appears to be improperly included among 
the law books, as it is а commentary on а work which comprises a his- 
tory of the first forty years of the prophet Mahomed's life, previous to 
his assuming the prophetic character. 


No. 51 ७४५ مذهب‎ yy 42$ کناب‎ 
A book of law agreeably to the doctrines of Shafai, one of the four 
learned doctors of Mekka. | 
№. 52 ($5559 
Kadury.—This is the work called 4dab-al-Kazi or the duties ofa 
Magistrate, which has been mentioned under a former number. 
No. 53 gilailt dist 
Tohfat-al-Nasayakh.—Another commentary on the work of Kaduri. 
No. 54 Selo شرح‎ 
Sharah Sirajiah.—This is а treatise on the law of succession and 
inheritance: by the author Sirraj-ad-din Sejawandi. 
No. 55 o9 9 ^» «x^ 
Mojmuai Faraiz, от а compendium of law regarding inheritances. 
No. 56 e? p 
Taueih.--This work is an illustration of the fundamental principles 
of the common iaw derived from the Kuran, and generally called Axi, or 
the roots.--Besides the books described in this class there are ninety- 
three other works on the subject of law. 


III.METAPHYSICS AND RHETORIC. .. wy 3 qi pls lis 


No. 57 uail 


The Talkhis.--A celebrated work on Metaphysics and Rhetoric, by 
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Jalal-ad-din Katib Damashki, a native of Kazwin in Persia, who died 
А. D. 1338.—It is a commentary on the MiftaA-al- Alim, or the key to 
the sciences, written about А. D. 1228. 


.. No. 58 مطول‎ 


The Matuwal.—This is a diffuse commentary on the Talkhis, the 
work described under last number. 


No. 59 Јуве dasla 
Hashiah Matuwal.—Marginal notes on the above work. 
No. 60 uae شرع‎ 
Sharah Talkhis.—A commentary on the Talkhis. 
No. 61 مطرل‎ ५३४० pel عبد‎ 
The marginal notes of Abdal Hakim on the Matuwal. 
No. 62 «£s ६21०७ 
Hadayah-al-Hikmat ; or the guide to Philosophy, by Ibn Asir, and 


containing essays on Logic, Metaphysics, and other branches of know- 
ledge. 


No. 63 (41 حکمت‎ 


Hikmat-al-Ain, or the fountain of wisdom, an esteemed treatise on 
general Philosophy, written by Najam-ad-din Kazwini, who was the 
friend of the celebrated Nasir-ad-din Tusy, who lived about A. D. 1277. 


No. 64 crn «еба شرح‎ 
Sharah Hikmat-al-din, a commentary on the above work: author's 
' name not given. 
IV. MEDICINE, AND NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. > у tb ple (5 lg US 
No. 65 طب‎ wl ум 
Mizani Tib, or the balance of nature, containing treatises on heat, 
cold, drought, moisture, and pregnancy. 
No. 66 الطب‎ ysis? 


MukAtasir-al. Tib. —This is not described, but is probably an abridg- 
ment of the work of Jalinus or Galen. 
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No. 67 ७०३४० 30/1 iis 


Tohfat-al-Mominin, the complete science of medicine, compiled from 
Arabic and Sanskrit, by Mahomed Momin of Delim. 


№. 68 (2251 35 

Korabidin, or a dispensatory ; author's name not mentioned. 
No. 69 21,81 аю 

Jamaa-al-Fawaid, or а compendium of Physic. 
No. 70 منصرري‎ & as 


Ешуа Mansuri: being an exposition of the disorders to which 
he human frame, and paticularly that of females is liable, with an essay on 
the management and care of children : by the author, Mahomed Mansur 
of Delhi ; written about А. D. 1300. 
No. 71 (५०५७ فرابادین و زخیره خوارزم‎ 
Korubadin wa Zakhirah Khwarism Shahi—A dispensatory and 
the Royal Treasury of Khwarism.—This is an esteemed general treatise 
on medicine, embracing the means of preserving health, and acquiring a 
knowledge of diseases. — It treats of fevers, local complaints, surgical 
operations, eruptions of the skin, poisons, and medicine.— The author 
was Ismail the son of Hussain, the son of Mahomed Jurjani, who wrote 
А. D, 1110. 
No. 72 رلی‎ ۶ y 
Kanunchah Arabi; the canons of medicine.—This work is unde- 
scribed in the list sent me by Captain Postans; but it is probably the 
same as the Kanun-fi-ul-Tib, or the canons of medicine, by Abu Ali 
Hussain, the son of Abdallah-bin-Sina, generally called Avicenna, who 
was born at Bokhara А. D. 9९0, and died at Hamadan А. D. 1037. 
No. 73 gw =) 
Rahat-al-Insan.—A general treatise on medicine, containing prayers 
and charms for averting sickness. 


No. 74 œx w List 


Ikhtiarati Badia.—This work contains a list of medicines, simple 
and compound, and describes their various uses.—It was written by 
Ali-bin-Hussain of Baghdad. 

3 2 
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No. 75 e عر‎ p=” 

Majmuah-al-Senaye, or the repository of arts; describing the man- 
ner of making artificial gems, colours, fireworks, dyeing cloths and 
silks, &c. 

No. 76 شاهي‎ wh м 

Tajirrabat Shahi.—This is probably the work of Mahomed Mehdi 
on practical medicine, written A. D. 1756. 

'l'here are fifteen other works in this class, of which we omit the 
description. 

У. ETHICS AND SuryisM. تصوف و سلرک‎ ple کناب‎ 


No. 77 5 (> 


Chehel Kitab, or the whole duty of a Sufy student, in forty chap- 
ters, by the author, Shaik Mahomed. 


No. 78 ay شرح‎ 
благой Ghaustah.—Essays on the world, futurity, and approxima- 


tion to the Divinity, according to the Sufy doctrines; by the author, 
Abdul Kadir Jilani. 


No. 79 wolaw (shes 
Kimia-i-Saadat, a general System of Ethics, by the author of the 
Ahiya. The author was the celebrated Imam Mahomed Ghazali, of 
Tus or Meshid, in Khorasan. This was one of the favourite books of 
the Emperor Akbar. 


No. 80 ($2411 Las 


Nishat-al-Ishk.—An exposition of the Бобу doctrines and regula- 
tions ; by the author, Abdallah Ansari. 


No. 81 Qu Job pu" 

Risalah Adil Shahi.—This work is not described, but must be, from 
its name, the production of one of the kings of Bijapur, or was written 
under their reign. 

In this class, books of prayer, fundamental! principles of faith, and 
poetical works on Sufyism, have been ignorantly blended into one list : 
in which fifty or sixty works are enumerated, that need not be described. 
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VI. GRAMMAR, Locic, AND PHILOLOGY. eU э phic ys y صرف‎ lis 
No. 82 4५५७ جاربردي شرح‎ | 
Jarbardi Sharaht Kafiah.—A commentery on the celebrated Araibc 
work on Syntax ; by the author, Jamal-ad-din. 
No. 83 منطق‎ лә о 
Mujmuai Mantik, or 8 compendium of Logic; the author's name 
not mentioned. 
No. 84 cu „5 سید‎ уо ASG dee > 
А translation of the Kafiah, by Mir Saiyad Sharif. 
No. 85 ११४७ شرح‎ : 
Sharah Shafiah, a very celebrated and scarce treatise on Arabic 
Grammar, by Nizam-ad-din bin Hussain. 
№. 86 (52% „у! ул 
Mizani Mantik, or the balance of logic. 
No. 87 456 
The celebrated Arabic treatise on Grammar called the Kafiah. 
No. 88 شرح‎ asà La 
Hashiah Sharahi Mulla, or marginal notes on Jamí's commen- 
tary on the Kafiah. 
No. 89 4 C شر‎ 
Sharahi Mulla. Jami’s commentary ор the Kafiah. 
No. 90 |لغفور‎ ०२५ usla 
Abd-al-Ghvfur’s marginal notes оп Jami's commentary. 
No. 91 ais شرح‎ 4513 
Wafiah Sharah Kafiah.—A. celebrated commentary on the Kafiah by 
Jamal-ad-din Amru Osman, the son of Amru, the son of Abubikr, the 
son of Yunis Almisri, of Egypt, commonly called Ibn Hajib, who died 
А. D. 1243. 
No. 92 (bid) ५०२०७ 
Tahzib-al-Mantik, or the quintessence of Logic, a celebrated treatise 
on this subject by Saad-ad-din, the son of Masaud-bin-Omar Tuftazani, 
and author of a commentary on the Kuran, already described. 
_ No. 93 wl} صراح‎ 
Surah-al-Loghat, an abridgment, with explanations in Persian, of the 
32% 
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Sehah-al-Logbat, which was translated, by Golius, into Latin. This 
ва most useful dictionary of the language, by the author, Abul Fazl 
Mahomed, the son of Omar, the son of Haled-al-Koraishi. 


No. 94 ww} e 


Sehah-al-Loghat, в very ancient dictionary of the Arabic language, 
and translated into Latin as just mentioned. 


- No. 95 yall elei شرح‎ 


Nisab-al-Sibyan, or an introduction to the study of the Arabic 
language, for the use of the young. 


No. 96 (с) «fia js 


Farhang Rashidi, a most useful Persian Dictionary, giving the cor- 
rect pronunciation of each word. It was dedicated to the Emperor 
Shah Jahan, by the author Abdal Rashidi, the son of Abdal Ghafur-al- 
Husseni. 

There are forty other works under this head, which cannot be now 
described, as they would occupy too much time and space. 


8५० جوم و رمل و‎ ७५४ 


VII. ASTROLOGY, GEOMANCY, AND ASTRONOMY. 
No. 97 514 در‎ (2+1 
Malakhas-dar-Hayat, or an abridged treatise on Astronomy. 
No. 98 در رمل‎ 1 у ०४५४ 
Kashf-al-Asrar dar Raml, or the disclosure of secrets by Geomancy. 
No. 99 إسطرلاب‎ plo کناب در‎ 
Kitab dur Ilmi dstarlab, or a book on the science of the sphere. 
No. 100 J^ у)! d 
Miftah-al- Ват, or в key to Geomancy. 
No. 101 535155 در‎ „115 


Kitab dar Zikri Айак. A book on the history of heavens. 
There are three other works belonging to this class, not here enu- 
merated. 
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VIII. History ely cs els 
No. 102 y Häll Com 
Jazb-al-Kalub, а history of the city of Medina, and of Mahomed's 
Tomb, &c., by the author, Abdal Hak 
No. 103 لير نصف اول‎ | cna 
Habib-as-Szir.—'The history of Mirkhond, the first half complete. 
No. 104 ०१७ هفت اليم در دو‎ 
Haft Iklim.—A geographical and biographical treatise, by Amin 
Ahmad Razi ; in two volumes. 


No. 105 Wall 42, J 
Rauzat-as-Saf'a.—This is the most esteemed history in the Persian 
language, and if complete is invaluable. 


No. 106 ЧУУ قصص‎ 
Kissas Al Anbia.—An account of the creation of the world, and а 
history of the prophets preceding Mahomed : Author, Ibraham-bin-Is- 
mael. 
No. 107 إلإنس‎ a te 
Nafahat-al-Ans.—The celebrated abridgment of the Arabic Tab- 
kat-al-Sufieh, or lives of the Sufy Shaikhs, by the poet Jami. 


No. 108 مطالع 1531 — دو جلد‎ 
Mutlaa-al- Anwar.— Anecdotes of the prophet Mahomed, describing 
his mode of life, by the author Abdul Hak, who appears to have been 
8 cotemporary of Ferishta. It is on the authority of this work, 
Ferishta asserts, in his introduction to the general history of India, 
that the Afghans are descended from a race of Сор. 


روضة الشهد! 109 No.‏ 

Rauzat-al-Shohrda, or the garden of martyrs, describing the mur- 
der of Hussain, and the battle of Kerbela. 

Besides the above works there are twenty in this cless which have 
not been described ; ninety-four different works of poetry апа fables, 
and several books translated into the language of Sindh and the Panjab. 
In fine it is one of the most complete extant libraries on this side of 
India. 
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Авт. IX.—Bztracts from the Proceedings of the Society. 

At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in the Library Rooms on the 10th January, 1844. 

The Hon'ble G. W. Anderson, President, in the Chair. 

It was proposed by the Hon'ble the President, seconded by Dr. James 
Burnes, K.H., F. R.S., Vice-President, and the Secretary, and was car- 
ried unanimously,—That the name of Sir Jasper Nicolls, K.C.B., one 
of the founders of the Society, be placed on the list of Honorary 
Members. 

* Dr. James Burnes, K.I., Vice-President, read a paper, illustrated by 
drawings, on the Anatomy of the Musquitoe, by J. Н. Carter, Esq., 
Assistant-Surgeon, a member of the Society. 

А paper on the Tenets ot the Armenians, by В. X. Murphy, Esq., 
was also read. 

Dr. Burnes, K. H., Vice-President, presented a brass image, holdinz 
१ club and bearing an inscription on its breast, which had been found at 
Babylon by Mr. Assistant Apothecary J. Anderson, of the Euphrates 
Flotilla. A number óf engraved gems found at the same place, aud 
transmitted by Mr. Anderson, were presented at the same time. 

The Transactions of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Western India, 
from 1839 to 1842, were presented by that Society. 


An extract of а letter from Mr. Westergaard, Honorary Member of 
the Society, dated Tehran the 15th November, was read, stating that he 
had been able, with the aid of a fine telescope, to make а copy of the 
Nakhshi Rustam inscription never before copied ; and of which a fac- 
simile had been sent to Major Rawlinson. The Secretary was directed 
to forward to Mr. Westergaard's address, at Copenhagen, a copv of the 
Yacna and Visparad, as requested by him. 

An extract of a letter from E. Blyth, Esq., of Calcutta, stating he had 
sent a skull of the Gangetic Garialo, for comparison with that of the 
Indus, was read : and several fossil specimens recently discovered. at 
Perim Island in the Gulf of Cambay, were presented. 

The meeting adjourned to Wednesday the 14th February 1844. 


At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in the Library Rooms on Wednesday, the 14th February 


1841. 
The Hon'ble G. W. Anderson, President, in the Chair. 
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À letter was read, from Messrs. Longman and Co., stating. that the 
copper plates of the three volumes of the Society's Transactions are in 
their possession, and mentioning the terms on which they are prepared 
to reprint the same Transactions, in 3 volumes 8vo. with a 4th volume of 
plates. It was thereon resolved—that the Secretary be authorized to 
enter into an engagement with Messrs. Longman and Co. for havinz 
the Transactions reprinted, in the form, and on the terms specified, pro- 
vided subscriptions for one hundred copies, at 20 Rupees each copy, can 
be obtained : and that a subscription paper be accordingly circulated to 
every member of the Society. 

A paper containing Observations on the Geological composition of 
the hills and alluvial soil from Hydrabad to the South of the Indus, by 
Assistant Surgeon J. H. Carter, was also read: along with a further 
notice and drawing of the Sindh musquitoe. 

* A paper on the Iron Ore in the vicinity of Malwan, accompanied by 
Specimens, presented by Bal G. Shastree, Esq., was also read. 

Specimens of the wood of the Frankincense and Gum-arabic trees, were 
presented by Dr. J. P. Malcolmson, of Aden: also of the plant which 
produces Dragon’s blood, brought from the mountains of Africa, situated 
twenty miles inland from the coast, where the Government steamer 
Memnon was lost. This interesting plant appears to belong to а new 
genus, allied to the Dracenor of the Cape-de-Verde Islands. Flowers 
and fruit of this plant, and of the Olibanum or Frankincense, would be 
important acquisitions to science. 


The following works were presented to the Society, viz.— 

By Charles D'Ochoa, Esq., Honorary Member, Orationes et Epistolae 
Isocrates, Greek and Latin, Paris, 1521. 

Raynard de Lally, Paris, 1758. 

Copy of the printed report of the Botanic Garden 8. Calcutta, and 
three copies of the proceedings of the Board of Education for 1842, were 
presented by Government. : 

Letters from the Trustees of the British Museum, and the University- 
keeper of the Royal Library, Berlin, acknowledging the receipt of the 
Vandidad and Yacna, were read. 

The President announced his resignation of the Chair of the Society, 
in consequence of his being about to return to England ; and expressed 
his gratification at having been elected to the honourable position he 


54e 
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had occupied, and announced his readiness to further the objects of the 
Society in England, or in whatever way he might be best able to do so. 

It was thereon proposed by Major General D. Barr, and seconded 
by James Burnes, K.H., Vice-President, —That a special meeting for 
considering in what manner the Society can best express their sense of 
the late President's valuable services, should be fixed, by public advertise- 
ment, for Friday the 16th instant. 


The meeting then adjourned to Wednesday the 13th March 1844. 


At a special meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in the Library Rooms, on Friday the 16th February 1844. 


PRESENT. 


JAMES Burnes, К.Н., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 
The Honorable Sir Ensine Perry, Knight. 


Members. 

The Hon. L. В. ७15. The Rev. С. Соок. 

J. P. WILLOUGHBY, Esq. M. CunsETJEE, Esq. 
| Lieut.-Col. P. М. MELVILLE. С. Buisr, Esq, L.L.D. 
Maj. Gen. D. Bann. Е. SHEPPEE, Esq. 

W. Howarp, Esq. P. W. LeGeyt, Esq. 
W. Н. HARRISON, Esq. W. 08800 5४४४, Esq. 

A. Spens, Esq. Н. Fawcett, Esq. 


JAMES BIRD, Esq., F.R.G.S. 


The Rev. GEORGE PIGOTT, Acting Secretary. 
The minutes calling the meeting having been read over, it was pro- 
posed by James Bird, Esq., seconded by James Burnes, K. H., Vice-Pre- 
sident :— 


That the Society record their high sense of the obligations they are 
under to the late President, the Honorable G. W. Anderson, for the zeal 
and devotion manifested by him, on all occasions, in promoting the best 
interests of the Society ; and especially for the ability and courtesy with 
which he has presided over their meetings since his elevation to the 
chair. 
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Resolved—That the Acting Secretary communicate this resolution 
to the Hon’ble Mr. Anderson. 


At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in the Library Rooms onWednesday the 13th March1844. 
. The minutes of last meeting having been read and approved, the fol- 
lowing Gentlemen, Cursetjee D. Pestonjee, Esq., E. M. 80७, Esq., of 
the Civil Service {ара Lieut. W. S. Suart, Engineers, proposed at the last 
meeting, were balloted for and duly elected members of the Society 

Captain J. P. Saunders, I.N., was then proposed by Captain Н. В. 
Lynch, K.L.S., I.N., and seconded by J. Е. Morier, Esq, M.D.; A. 
Thompson, Esq., M.D., H. M. 14th Light Dragoons, was proposed by 
the Vice-President Dr. Burnes, and seconded by James Bird, Esq. 

It was directed that in the next circular, calling а meeting of the So- 
ciety, notice be given that a President will be elected in succession to 
the Honorable G. W. Anderson. 


А letter from Major General Vans Kenedy, accompanying a stone 
with an Inscription in the Hamaiyaric, or Ethiopic character, from Aden, 
was read. | 

क The Secretary laid on the table the concluding portion of the Rev. 
Mr. Menge's trauslation of Ehrenberg's treatise on the Coral Rocks of 
the Read Sea. | 

А letter from {һе Honorable С. W. Anderson, in answer to one 
from the Society, thanking him for the offer of his services in England, 
‘was received and read. 

ihe meeting then adjourned to Wednesday the 10th April next. 


At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, heldin the Library Rooms, on Wednesday the 10th April 1844. 

The Vice President, James Burnes, M.D., K.H., in the chair. 

The minutes of last meeting were read and approved. 

A. Thompson, Esq., M.D., and Captain J. P. Saunders, I.N., hav- 
ing been balloted for, were duly elected members of the Society. 

Captain H. James, 18th Regt. N.L, was proposed as a member 
by James Burnes, K.H., Vice-President, seconded by C. Morehead, 
Esq., M.D. 
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Dr. Osborne was proposed as a member of the Society by J. F. 
Morier, Esq., M.D., seconded by the Rev. G. Pigott. 

The following resolutions being then proposed, at the meeting, by the 
Chairman, were seconded by James Bird, Esq., and carried unanimously. 

lst. That the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, enter on 
their records an expression of deep and heartfelt regret for the loss of 
their Secretary, the late J. G. Malcolmson, Esq., M.D., F.R.S.G.S., 
a gentleman whose high integrity of character, generosity, warmth of 
heart, zeal in the promotion of science, and wide and varied acquire- 
ments, obtained for him the esteem and respect of all who knew him, and 
especially of the members of this Society, with whom he was in conti- 
nual and gratifying intercourse. 

2nd. That, with the view of perpetuating a record of these feelings 
towards the memory of that eminent individual, the Society accord 
yearly а gold medal, to be designated “ Тһе Malcolmson Medal,” to 
the author of the best paper presented to the Society on the Natural 
History and Literature of India,—pvints on which the late lamented 
Secretary evinced the deepest interest. 


3rd. That a fund be raised by subscription for the above purpose, 
among the members of the Society. 

The Society then proceeded to the election of a President. 

The amendment notified, proposing that the election be made by 
printed circular, having been rejected— 

It was proposed by Dr. Bird, seconded by Colonel J. H. Dunsterville, 
and carried unanimously,—That the Honorable J. H. Crawford be 
requested to accept the office of President. 

Proposed by James Burnes, K.H., seconded by the Rev. George 
Pigott, and carried unanimously,—That Colonel G. R. Jervis be re- 
quested to accept the office of Vice-President of the Society. 


Proposed by James Burnes, K.H., seconded by A. B. Orlebar, Esq., and 
carried unanimously,—That Dr. Bird be elected Secretary’to the Society. 

Proposed by the Rev. G. Pigott, seconded by James Bird, Esq.,— 
That A. B. Orlebar, Esq., be elected Secretary for the Museum. 

Read a letter from the Curators of the Dublin Geological Society, 
tendering an exchange of published proceedings, and announcing the de- 
kpatch of a box of fossils of the carboniferous limestone and other Irish 
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formations, and requesting to be favoured with such Indian duplicates as 
the Society may be able to spare. 

Resolved.—That the exchange of proceedings be sanctioned, and the 
thanks of the Society be returned for the fossils despatched, and that the 
Secretary for the Museum be authorized to forward such duplicates as 
are available. 

Read a letter from G. Buist, Esq., LL.D., in charge of the Magnetic 
Observatory, Colaba, forwarding, by direction of the Government, litho- 
graphed copies of the Meteorological and Magnetic Observations made 
under his direction, and suggesting that it would be advisable that one of 
the two copies granted by Government should in future be forwarded as 
issued monthly, and the other retained in the Observatory to the end of 
the year. 

Resolved.— That the thanks of the Society be returned to Govern- 
ment, and the suggestion of Dr. Buist adopted. 

Read a letter, forwarded by the Secretary of the Board of Education, 
announcing the sanction of Government to the exchange of rooms now oc- 
cupied by the Board of Education for those in which the Museum is kept. 

Read a letter from R. Kirk, Esq., forwarding a box containing varieties 
of Madrepore lava, from the islands of Jibal-Tor, and other mineralogical 
specimens from the coasts of the Red Sea. 


Resolved.—That the thanks of the Society be returned to Dr. Kirk 
for the above specimens. 

Read letters from Professor Lassen, and Dr. Pertz, Principal Li- 
brarian, King's Library, Berlin, thankfully acknowledging the receipt of 
the copies of the Vandidad forwarded by the Society. 

The Society directed that notice be given in the next circular, calling 
the monthly meeting, of the change of the day of meeting, from Wed- 
nesday to Thursday. 

Dr. Buist read and presented some observations by one of the assist- 
ants of the Observatory to the late Secretary, on the springs of Vizra- 
bhoy. 

The thanks of the Society were voted for the above, and the meeting 
adjourned to Wednesday the 8th May next. 


At a monthly meeting of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, held in the Library Rooms, on Wednesday the 8th May 1814. 
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The Hon. J. H. Crawford, President, in the Chair. 

The minutes of the last meeting having been read and adopted, Cap- 
tain H. James, 18th Regt. М. I., and Assistant Surgeon S. Osborne, were 
balloted for and duly elected members of the Society. 

The following resolution, of which due notice was given, was pro- 
posed by Dr. Burnes, K.H., Vice-President :— 

That the day of the monthly meeting of the Society be changed from 
Wednesday to Thursday ; and being seconded by Dr. С. Buist, was 
unanimously agreed to. | | 

Read a letter from Assistant Surgeon Malcolmson at Aden, present- 
ing, on the part of Lieut. Cruttenden, I.N., specimens of limestone 
from Ras Asser, where the Memnon was lost. 


Rend a letter from the Secretary, to the Asiatic Society, Bengal, ac. 
knowledging the receipt of the Vandidad Sade, and offering the Society’s 
services in any way calculated to forward the views, literary or scientific, 
of the Bombay Asiatic Society. The letter also announced that the 
Asiatic Society of Calcutta has been pleased to present to the Bombay 
Society the following works:—The Mahabarata, in Sanscrit, 4 vols. 
large paper. Harywansa, 1 vol. Ryl. 4°, Raja Tarangini, large paper, 
and the Naishada Charitra, 4°. 

Rend a letter from the Colonel G. В. Jervis, acknowledging the receipt 
of the Secretary's communication that he had been elected Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Society, and expressing his high sense of the honor and his 
gratifiention in accepting the office. 

The Society instructed the Secretary to forward to the Chief Engi- 
neer а copy of the letter from the Secretary of the Board of Education, 
relative to the exchange of rooms in the Town Hall, 88 sanctioned by 
Government, and to ascertain what would be necessary for carrying into 
effect the removal of the Society's Museum to the rooms now occupied 
by the Board of Education. 

* The Secretary then presented and read a paper entitled, “ А brief ac- 
count of the Minor Caves of Beira and Bajah, in the neighbourhood of 
Karli,” given to him in а letter from Mr. №. L. Westergaard, accom- 
panied by copies of the inscriptions, which the Secretary had rendered 
into English. 00 the motion of Dr. Burnes, it was resolved to return 
thanks to the Secretary for the communication now presented, and that 
it he published iu the forthcoming number of the Socicty’s Journal, 
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The thanks of the meeting were also voted to Lieut. Cruttenden for 
the Geological specimens forwarded, and to the Calcutta Society for the 
generous offer of their services, and the valuable books presented. 

The meeting then adjourned to Thursday the 13th June next. 
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INDEX OF VOL. I. 


А. 


Adansonia digitata, and other trees, 
destroyed by a species of Lamis, 
180. 

Áden, on the geology of, prevailing 
rock a dark brown lava, 83. 

Agniculas, a race of Rajputs, rege- 
nerated from the sacrificial fire of 
Vasishta Muni—the Paramaras a 
branch of, 260. : 

Aja, probably the same as the Азов of 
the Greek, Indo-Scythic coins, men- 
tioned in the Nagpur inscription, 
257. 

Allore, the capital of Sindh, at the pe- 
riod of the Mahomedan invasion, 
208. 

Anderson, the Hon'ble G. W., elected 
President of the Bombay Branch 
Royal Asiatic Sooiety, returns home, 
464. 

Arabio and Persian Library, at Kach 
Bhuj, notices of, 449. 

Asoka inscription at Girnar, copy’ of, 
by Capt. LeG. Jacob, and Mr. N. 
L. Westergaard, 287. 


BallGangadhar Shastree,translation by, 
of & copper-plate grant of land found 
at Khárepátan in the Konkan, 209 ; 
ditto translation of ап inscription 
found at Nagpur, 249 ;,—note on the 
Iron ore at Malwan, 435. 

Bhoja Raja, the father of Udayaditya, 
named in the Nagpur inscription, 
203 ; —lived about A. D. 965. 

25 е 


Bijapur, account of, 307 ; — Sanskrit 
inscriptions at, 868. 

Bird, James, Esquire, translation of 
Cufio inscriptions from Southern 
Arabia, 239 ;—obserrations by, on 
Bactrian and Mithraio Coins, 898 ;— 
account by, of the ruined city of Bija. 
pur, &nd tranalations of the Persian 
inscriptions there, 808; — transla- 
tions by, of the cave inscriptions at 
Beira and Bajah, 438 ;—introducto- 
ry notice by, on the History of Sindh, 
403;— Bibliothsecal notices by, of the 
Arabio and Persian library at Kaoh 
Bhuj, 448. 

Bombay Presidency, botany of, 820. 

Buist, Dr.,observations by, on the comet 
of 1843, 253 ; —comparison by, of dif- 
ferent Barometers, 288 ;—note by, 
on Geological specimens from Aden, 
345 ;—note by, on Persian Gulf Spe- 
cimens, 345 ;—observations by, on 
ап Eolipse of the Sun, 837 ; —сот- 
parison by, of the Barometer and 
Sympiesometer as useful meteorolo- 
gical instrumenta, 447. | 

Burr, Mr., on the geology of Aden, 88. 

Básatin-us-Bulatin, or the gardens of 
kings—a History of Bijapur, and the 
contemporary kingdoms of the De- 
khan, 871. 

C. 


Carter, Assistant Surgeon, ofthe В m. 
bay Medical Service, Anatomy ofthe 
common musquitoe, 480. 

Caves, Banddhe, at Beira and Bajah, 
488. 


172 


‘Chalukya Rajputs, mentioned ір in- 
soriptions from the Konkan A. D. 
1008, 221; recorded on a Table, 
at Bijapur, 372. 

Chach Namah — ७ Persian history of 
Sindh, 409. 

Chandragapta of the Bhilsa monu. 
ment, mentioned in the Vishnu Pu- 
rana, 295. 

Citadel of Bijapur, description of, 870 

Coins, Bactrian and Mithraic, obser- 
vations on, 292. 

Roman, & large collection of, 

found in India, 294. 

Crawford, the Hon'ble J. H., Bsq., 
elected President of the Bombay 
Branch ofthe Royal Asiatic Sooiety, 
460. 

Cotton cultivation, Bombay Presidency, 
Royle on, 48. 

D. 


Debgop of the Bauddha cuves, a type 
ofthe five Dhyani Buddhas, 488. 

Dickinson, Lt. Col, Vice-President of 
the Society, resigns and receives ७ 
vote of thanks, 364. 

Dinar, the Roman designation for а 
silver coin, adopted into Banakrit, 
295. 


E. 


Eastwick, Lieutenant, E. B., transla- 
tion of the Kiesah-i-Sanjan or в 
history of the arrival of the Parseesin 
Indis, 167, 291 ; note by, on Allore 
and Rohri, 203. 

Ehrenberg's researches on the coral is- 
lands and banks of the Red 868, 
translated from German by the Rev. 
О. Menge, 72 ;—on the general im. 
pressions concerning the life of co- 
ralbanks, and the metamorphoses 
of corals, 72, 83 ;— nature and for. 
mation of coral banks, 129 ;—conti- 


nuation of observations on, 322 ;— ; 


INDEX. 


continuation and conclusion of, with 
a summary of his discoveries, 390. 


F. 


Fletcher, the Rev. Mr., communication 
by, from Oouttos Decade VII., Book 
JII., Chap. X.—on the island of Sal- 
sette, Bassein, Canari Pagoda, and 
Elephanta, 84, 

Fulljames, Lieut., information by, re- 
garding the strata of Perim island, 
15 ;—discovers fossil bones of Mam- 
malia in Katiawar, $0. 


а. 


Geological specimens, oolleotion of, 
from Gujarat, 191 ;—Geology eoo- 
nomic of India, 240. 

Giraud, Dr., chemical examination by, 
of the rock salt of the Punjab, 808. 

Great gun at Bijapur, dimensions of, 
and inscriptions on, noticed, 885. 


H. 


Hindus, aboriginal, language of, 108. 
Ibrahim Adil Bhah's tomb at Bijapur, 
388. 
Indra, or Sakkoo, worshipped by the 
Bauddhas, 442. 
Infusoria, discoveries regarding, by 
Ehrenberg, 898. 
Inscriptions from a Mahal at Girnar, 
translated, 94. 
from Palitana, 56. 
copies of, ditto, 96. 
copies of, from Girnar, 
148. 
—— —— — from the Nagpur Tablet, 
translated, 148. 
from a copper-plate grant 
of land found in the Kon- 
kan, 200. 
——— —— Arabio in the Cufic cha - 
racter, translated, 239. 


нм 


INDEX. 473 


Inscriptions from a stone at Nagpur , Malcolmson, J. G., Esq., on the destruc- 
relating to the Parama- | tion of the Adansonia digitata at 
ras, 260. Colaba, #36; —оп the Fossil plants 
Bauddha, from the caves in the sandstone rocks at Kamptee, 
at Beira snd Bajah, 440. | 249. 
——— — -— Persian from Bijapur,377, | Malcolmaon, Dr. J. P., of the Bombay 
989. Medical Bervice, on the occurrence 
Iron Ores from Malwan, and district! of Quicksilver in the Lava rocks at 
of Rutnagherry, Dr. Boyle's report, Aden, 841. 
on, 189;—Dr. Gibson's report ов | Mahomed Adil Shah's tomb nt Bija- 
ditto, 189 ;—chemical properties of, | Pur, 379. 
435 ;—mode of smelting them, 496. | Marathas, vernacular literature of, the 
J Reverend Dr. Stevenson’s Essay on, 
| 1 ;—works written in the Prakrit ; 
Jains worship the Dasa-Dik-Pals, or —authors of chiefly Vaishnavas ;— 
regents of the heavenly quarters, oldest Prakrit writer named Nama 
442;— libraries of their books at | Deva, 3, 
Pattan and Jessalmir; 448. Mehtry Mahal at Bijapur, 376. 
Jamas Masjid, or great mosque, at Bi- Menge, the Reverend Mr., Translations 
jepur, 377. . from the German, of Ehrenberg's 


Jervis, Lt.-Col. G. B., elected a Vice- treatise on the Coral Islands and 
President of the Society, 446. banks of the Red Sea, 73, 129, 322, 


Jharra, battle of, between the Kach 890. | | 
Jharejas and Bindhians, 423. Meteorological Observations, Bombay 


Jurisprudence, Mahomedan books on, | Observatory, 90, 145, 200, 264, 354, 
453. 443 


Mitchell, the Rev. Mr., Translation by, 
of the 1st Sarga of the Raghuvansa, 
:Kalhora family of Sindh, History of, 308. 


K. 


404—439. Murphy, В. X., Esquire, Memorandum 
Kamptee, near Nagpur, Fossil plant on Mahratha literature, presented, 
in the sandstone rocks at, 249. 868. 
Kra Deva, or Kraka Deva, an appel- | Musquitoe, anatomy of, 438. 
lation for the sun—on the Bactrian N. 
coins, and in the сате inscriptions, 
299. Nagpur, climate of, 66 ;—Sanskrit in. 


ecription from, 148. 
Nicholson, Dr., on the Island of Perim» 
Libraries, important ones in the East, 10. 
notices of, 448. 


L. 


0. 


М. Orlebar, Professor, Remarks оп а col. 
MoMurdo, the late Captain James, lection of minerals from Gujarat, 
History of the Kalhora family of | 196 ;— note by, on the Ram Ghat, 


Sindh, 402. | 119, 
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P. 


Palitana, inscriptions from, communi- 
cated by Captain Le Grand Jacob, 
66, translations of by Mr. Orlebar, 
&nd Ball Ganghadhar Shastree, 59. 

Paramaras, a race of Rajputs, claiming 
descent from the Takshsk tribe, 
201. 

Panjab, rock salt of, examined, 303. 

Parsees, history of tbeir arrival and 
settlement in India, 187. 

Perim, the Island of, Dz. Nicholson on, 
10 ;—fossil bones in, discovered by 
Baron Hengel, 18; information ге- 
garding the strata of, by Lieut. Full. 
james, 16; description of its geologi- 
са] formation, by Dr. Nicholson, 18. 

Prakrit, the language of the cave in- 
scriptions, 424. 


Q. 


Quatermere, M. М.” Etienne, elected 
ап Honorary Member of the Bombay 
Branch В. A. S., 368. 


B. 


Baghuvansa, a Sanskrit poem by Kali- 
dasa, lst Sarga of, translated, 808. 
Eobertson, Lieutenant Colonel H, D., 

on the climate of Karrack, 224. 
Roman coins. found in different parts 
of India, 294. 


Shilara kings of Ceylon, the ancestors 
of the Yadava Rajas in the Konkan, 
221. 

Society, Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic, Proceedings of, from Janu- 
ary to September 1841, 85, 86; ех- 
tracta from the proceedings of & 
special meeting, 234 ; extracts from 
the proceedings of, relative to & Mu- 


INDEX. 


seum of Economic Geology for In. 
dia, 248 ;—ditto extracts from the 
proceedings of, from July to Decem- 
ber 1843, 357; proceedings of from 
January to May 1844, 462. 

Society of Antiquaries, Royal Northern, 
circular from, 128. 

Stevenson, the Reverend Dr., on Mara- 
ths vernacular literature, 1; dowry 
of Kashivan, an extract from the 
Rig-Veda, translated by, 52 ;— essay 
on the language of the aboriginal 
Hindus, 103 ;— list of words belong- 
ing to the Northern and Southern 
families of languages, 113 ;—trans- 
lation of a Sanakrit inscription from 
Nagpur, 148 ;—collection of words 

. from the Toda language, 155. 

Suburbs of Bijapur, 387. 

Sympiesometer and Barometer, comps- 
rative use of in Meteorology, 440. 

T. 

Talpura family of Sindh, origin of, 425. 

Tarikhi Mulhakat, a Persian history 
of Bijapur, 878. 

Tamnan’s, Dr. Fr., junior, address to 
scientific gentlemen in the East In- 
dies, proposing the mutual ex. 
change of European mineral colleo- 
tions for those made in India, 89. 

Theology, Mahomedan, books on, 449. 

Thofat-al.Ikram, a History of Sindh, 
403. 

Todas, tribe of, on the Nilgiri hills, 
collection of words from their lan- 
guage, 155; remote connection with 
the Bemitic languages, 158. 


V. 


Valabhipur in Gujerat, era named af- 
ter, 296. 

Venus, Scythian, or Маша, Statues 
of, set up at Bactria, by Artaxerxes, 
son of Ochos, В. С. 887, p. 301. 
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iendering his resignation of the 
Presidentship, and being about to 
return to Europe, 235. 


Y. 


W. 


Westergaard, Mr. N. L., describes, in a 
letter, the caves of Beira and Ba- 
jah, 438; copies of the Nakhshi | Yádava Kings of Háshta kuta, list 
Rustam inscription. of, 211; Bahu Баја of this race a 

Wilson, The Hev. Dr. John, Address|  tributary of the Chalukyas, 221. 
to the Bombay Branch В. А. B. on 


